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STATE   OF  THE   NATION. 


PARTY  clivifions,  whether  on  the  whole  ope- 
rating for  good  or  evil,  are  things  infepai^able 
from  free  government.  This  is  a  truth  which,  I  be* 
hVve,  admits  little  difpute,  having  been  eftablifhed 
by  the  uniform  experience  of  all  ages.  The  part  a 
good  citizen  ought  to  take  in  thefe  divifions,  has 
been  a  matter  of  much  deeper  controverfy.  But 
God  forbid,  that  any  controverfy  relating  to  our 
effentiai  morals  fliould  admit  of  no  decifion.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  this  queftion,  like  mod  of  the 
others  which  regard  our  duties  in  life,  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  our  ftation  in  it.  Private  men  may  be 
wholly  neutral,  and  entirely  innocent :  but  they 
who  are  legally  inverted  with  public  truft,  or  ftand 
on  the  high  ground  of  rank  and  dignity,  which  is 
truft  implied,  can  hardly  in  any  cafe  remain  indif- 
ferent, without  the  certainty  oF  finking  inro  infig- 
nificance ;  and  thereby  in  effect  deferting  that  polt 
in  which,  with  the  fulleft  authority,  andforthewifeft 
purpofes,  the  laws  and  inflitutions  of  their  country 
have  fixed  them.  However,  if  it  be  the  office  of 
thofe  who  are  thus  circumftanced,  to  talie  a  decided 
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part,  it  is  no  lefs  their  duty  that  it  fhould  be  a  fober 
on;.  It  ought  to  be  circumicribed  by  the  fame 
laws  of  decorum,  and  balanced  by  the  fame  temper, 
which  bound  and  reguhite  ail  the  virtues.  In  a 
word,  we  ought  to  aft  in  party  with  all  the  mo- 
deration which  does  not  abfulutely  enervate  that 
vigour,  and  quench  that  fervency  of  fpirit,  with- 
out which  the  befl  willies  for  the  public  good  mufl 
evaporate  in  emptv  fpeculation. 

It  is  probably  from  fom'e  fuch  motives  that  the 
friends  of  a  very  refpeftable  party  in  this  kingdom 
have  been  hitherto  filent.  For  thefe  two  years  paft, 
from  one  and  the  fame  quarter  of  politicks,  a  conti- 
nual fire  has  been  kept  upon  them ;  fometimes  from 
the  unwieldy  column  of  quartos  and  oftavos^;  fome- 
times from  the  light  fquadrons  of  occafional  pam- 
phlets and  flying  (heets.  Every  month  has  brought 
on  its  periodical  calumny.  The  abufe  has  taken 
every  fhape  which  the  ability  of  the  writers  could 
give  it ;  plain  inveftive,  clumfy  raillery,  mifrepre- 
fented  anecdote*.  No  method  of  vilifying  the 
meafures,  the  abilities,  the  intentions,  or  the  perfons 
which  compofe  that  body,  has  been  omitted. 

On  their  part  nothing  was  oppofed  but  patience 
and  charafter.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  raofl  ferious 
and  indignant  afBiftion  to  perfons,  who  thought 
themfelves  in  confcience  bound  to  oppofe  a  miniftry, 
dangerous  from  its  very  conftitution,  as  well  as  its 
meafuresj  to  find  themfelves,  whenever  they  faced 
their  adverfaries,  continually  attacked  on  the  rear- 
by  a  fet  of  men,  who  pretended  to  be  aftuated  by 
motives  fimilar  to  theirs.  They  faw  that  the  plan 
long  purfued  with  but  too  fatal  a  fuccefs,  was  to 
break  the  llrength  of  this  kingdom  ;  by  frittering 

•  Hiftory  of  the  Minority.  Hiftory  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Stamp-afl.  Confiderauons  on  Trade  and  Finances.  Political 
Regilter,  &c.  &c.  '  •"        ^i       . 
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down  the  bodies  which  compofc  i: ;  by  fomenting 
bitter  and  fanguinury  animofities,  and  by  diiTolvini^ 
every  tic  of  focial  aflc^ion  and  public  truft.  Thcfc 
virtuous  men,  fuchlam  warranted  by  public  opinion 
to  call  them,  were  refolvcd  rather  to  endure  every 
thing,  than  cooperate  in  that  defign.  A  diverfity  of 
opinion  upon  almoft  every  principle  of  politicks  had 
indeed  drawn  a  ftrong  line  of  feparation  between 
them  and  fome  others.  However,  they  were  defi- 
rous  not  to  extend  the  misfortune  by  unneccfTary 
bitternefs ;  they  wiflied  to  prevent  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  commonwealth  from  fellering  into 
rancorous  and  incurable  hollility.  Accordingly  they 
endeavoured  that  all  paft  controverfies  (hould  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  that  enough  for  the  day  (hould  be  the 
evil  thereof.  There  is  however  a  limit  at  which 
forbearance  ceafes  to  be  a  virtue.  Men  may  tole- 
rate injuries,  whilftihey  are  only  perfonal  to  them- 
felves.  But  it  is  not  the  firft  of  virtues  to  bear  with 
moderation  the  indignities  that  are  offered  to  our 
country.  A  piece  has  at  length  appeared,  from  the 
quarter  of  all  the  former  attacks,  which  upon  every 
public  conlideration  demands  an  anfwer.  Whilft 
perfons  more  equal  to  this  bufinefs  may  be  engaged 
in  affairs  of  greater  moment,  I  hope  I  (hall  be  excu- 
fed,  if,  in  a  few  hours  of  a  time  not  very  important, 
and  from  fuch  materials  as  I  have  by  me  (more  than 
enough  however  for  this  purpofe),  I  undertake  to 
fet  the  fafts  and  arguments  of  this  wonderful  per- 
formance in  a  proper  light.  I  will  endeavour  to 
ftate  what  this  piece  is  ;  the  purpofe  for  which  I 
take  it  to  have  been  written ;  and  the  efie^s  (fup- 
pofing  it  Ihould  have  any  elfeft  at  all)  it  mufl  ne- 
ceflarily  produce. 

This  piece  is  called,  The  prefmt  State  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  may  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  digeft  of  the 
avowed  maxims  of  a  certain  political  (chool,  the 
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cfTc^s  of  whofc  clo(?>rines  and  praftices  this  country 
will  feci  long  and  fevcrcly.  It  is  made  np  of  a  far- 
rago of  almoft  every  topick  wliich  has  been  agitated 
in  parliamentary  debate,  or  private  converfation,  on 
national  affairs,  for  thefe  fevcn  laft  years.  The  old- 
tft  controvcrfics  arc  hawled  out  of  the  duft  with 
which  time  and  neglcft  had  covered  them.  Argu- 
ments ten  times  repeated,  a  thoufand  times  anfwcrcd 
before,  arc  here  repeated  again.  Public  accounts 
formerly  printed  and  re-printcd  revolve  once  more, 
and  fjiul  their  old  fbuion  in  this  fober  meridian.  All 
tlie  common- place  lamentations  upon  the  decay  of 
trade,  the  cncrcafe  of  taxes,  and  the  high  price  of 
labour  and  povifions,  are  here  retailed  again  and 
again  in  the  fame  tone  with  which  they  have  drawled 
tlir(Ui?;h  columns  oi'  Gazetteers  and  Advertifcrs  for 
a  cent  iry  together.  Paradoxes  which  affront  com- 
il-ion  {en(Cf  and  unintcrefting  barren  tniths  which 
generate  noconclufion,are  tlirown  in  to  augment  un- 
wieldy bulk,  without  adding;  any  thing  to  weight. 
Bccaufe  two  accufations  are  better  than  one,  contra- 
di(nions  are  fet  ftaring  one  another  in  the  face,  with- 
out even  an  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  And  to 
give  the  whole  a  fort  of  portentous  air  of  labour 
and  information,  the  table  of  the  Honfe  of  Com- 
mons is  fwept  into  this  grand  refer^oir  of  politicks. 

As  to  the  compofition,  it  bears  a  ftriking  and 
whimfical  refemblance  to  a  funeral  fermon,  not 
only  in  the  pathetic  prayer  with  which  it  concludes, 
but  in  the  flyle  and  tenor  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance. It  is  piteoufly  doleful,  nodding  every  now 
and  then  towards  dulnefs ;  well  ftored  with  pious 
frauds,  and,  like  mofl  difcourfes  of  the  fort,  much 
better  calculated  for  the  private  advantage  of  the 
preacher  than  the  edification  of  the  hearers. 

The  author  has  indeed  fo  involved  his  fubje(JV,that 
it  is  frequently  far  from  being  eafy  to  comprehend 
his  meaning.  It  is  happy  for  the  publick  that  it  is 
(.     ,  -  never 
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never  difficult  to  fathom  his  defign.  The  apparent 
intention  of  this  author  is  to  draw  the  moll  aggrava- 
ted, hideous,  and  deformed  picture  of  the  lUre  of 
this  country,  which  his  querulous  eloquence,  aided 
by  the  arbitrary  dominion  he  aflfumcs  over  fa^,  i^ 
capable  of  exhibiting.  Had  he  attributed  our  mif- 
fortunes  to  their  true  caufe,  the  injudicious  tamper- 
ing of  bold,  improvident,  and  vifionary  minifters  at 
one  period,  or  to  their  fupinc  nct^ligcnce  and  traito- 
rous diffenfions  at  anotlier,  the  complaint  had  been 
juft,  and  might  have  been  ufcful.  But  far  the 
greater  and  much  the  worft  part  of  the  (late  which 
he  exhibits  is  owing,  according  to  his  reprcfcntatioii, 
not  to  accidental  and  extrinfic  mifchicfs  attendant  on 
the  nation,  but  to  its  radical  wcaknefs  and  conftiiu- 
tional  diftempers.  ,  All  this  however  is  not  without 
purpofe.  The  author  is  in  hopes  that,  when  we  arc 
fallen  into  a  fanatical  terror  for  the  national  falva- 
tion,  we  Ihall  then  be  ready  to  throw  ourfelves,  in  a 
fort  of  precipitate  truft,  fome  flrange  difpofition  of 
the  mind  jumbled  up  of  prefumption  and  defpair, 
into  the  hands  of  the  moft  pretending  and  forward 
undertaker.  One  fuch  undertaker  at  leafl  he  has  in 
readinefs  for  our  fervice.  But  let  me  aflure  this  ge- 
nerous perfon,  that,  however  he  may  fucceed  in  ex^ 
citing  our  fears  for  the  public  danger,  he  will  find 
it  hard  indeed  to  engage  us  to  place  any  confidence 
in  the  fyftem  he  propofes  for  our  fecurity. 

His  undertaking  is  great.  The  purpofe  of  this 
pamphlet,  and  at  which  it  aims  direftly  or  obliquely 
ine  very  page,  is  to  pef  fuade  the  publick  of  three  or 
four  of  the  mod  difficult  points  in  the  world,  that 
all  the  advantages  of  the  late  war  were  on  the  pare 
of  the  Bourbon  alliance  ;  that  the  peace  of  Paris 
perfeftly  confulted  the  dignity  and  interefl  of  this 
country ;  and  that  the  American  Stamp-a£t  was  a 
mafter-piece  of  policy  and  finance  ;  that  the  only 
good  miuifter  this  nation  has  enjoyed  fine?  his  Majei- 
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ty's  acceiTion,  is  the  Earl  of  Bute  ;  and  the  only  good 
managers  of  revenue  we  have  feen  are  LordDelpenfer 
and  Mr.  George  Grenville;  and  under  the  defcription 
oF  men  of  virtue  and  ability,  he  holds  them  out  to 
us  as  the  only  perfons  fit  to  put  our  affairs  in  order. 
Lei  iiot  the  reader  miftake  me :  he  does  not  aftually 
name  thefe  perfons;  but,  having  highly  applauded 
their  conduft  in  all  its  parts,  and  heavily  cenfured 
every  other  fet  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  be  then  re- 
commends us  to  his  men  of  virtue  and  ability. 

Such  is  the  author's  fcheme.  Whether  it  will 
anfvver  his  purpofe,  I  knovjr  not.  But  furely  that 
purpofe  ought  to  be  a  wonderfully  good  one,  to 
warrant  the  methods  he  has  taken  to  compafs  ir. 
If  the  fafts  and  reafonings  in  this  piece  are  admitted', 
it  is  all  over  vrith  us.  The  continuance  of  our  tran- 
quillity depends  upon  the  compaffion  of  our  rivals. 
Unable  to  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  advantages  of 
peace,  we  are  at  the  fame  time  utterly  unfit  for  war. 
it  is  impoffible,  if  this  ftate  of  things  be  credited 
abroad,  that  we  can  have  any  alliance ;  all  nations 
v/ill  fly  frcm  fo  dangerous  a  contieision,  left,  inftead 
of  being  partakers  of  our  ftrength,  they  ihould  only 
become  iharers  in  our  ruin.  If  it  is  believed  at 
home,  all  that  firmnefs  of  mind,  and  dignified  na* 
tional  courage,  which  uf-jd  to  be  the  great  fuppoirt  of 
this  ifle  againft  the  powers  of  the  world,  mufl  meit 
away,  and  fail  within  us. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  can  it  be  amifs,  if  I  aim 
at  holding  out  fome  comfort  to  the  nation  ;  another 
fort  of  comfort  indeed,  than  that  v/hich  tliis  writer 
provides  for  it ;  a  comfort,  not  from  its  phyfician, 
biu  from  its  conftitution  j  if  I  attempt  tofliew  that 
all  the  arguments  upon  which  he  founds^  the  decay 
oF  that  conftitution,  and  the  neceflity  of  that  phy- 
fician, are  vain  and  frivolous?  I  will  follow  the  au- 
thor clofely  in  his  own  long  career,  through  the 
war,  the  peace,  the  finances,  our  trade,  and  our  fo- 
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reign  politicks  :  not  for  the  fake  of  the  particular 
meafures  which  he  difcufles ;  that  can  be  of  no 
ufe ;  they  are  all  decided ;  their  good  is  all  enjoyed, 
or  their  evil  incurred :  but  for  the  fake  of  the  prin- 
ciples]of  war,  peace,  trade,  and  finances^  Thefe  prin- 
ciples are  of  infinite  moment.  They  mui  come  again 
and  again  under  confideration.;  and  it  imports  the 
publick,  of  all  things,  that  thofe  of  its  minifter  be 
enlarged,  ;.nd  juft,  and  well  confirmed,  upon  all 
thefe  fubjefts.  What  notions  this  author  enter- 
tains, we  Ihall  fee  prefently ;  notions  in  my  opi- 
nion very  irrational,  and  extremely  dangerous; 
and  which,  if  they  fliould  crawl  from  pamphlets 
into  counfels,  and  be  realized  from  private  {pecu- 
lation into  national  meafures,  cannot  faili»pf  haften- 
jng  and  compleating  our  ruin. 

This  author,  after  having  paid  bis  compliment  to 
the  fliewy  appearances  of  the  late  war  in  our  favour, 
is  in  the  utraofl:  hafte  to  tell  you  that  thefe  appear- 
ances were  fallacious,  that  they  were  no  more  than 
an  impojition. — I  fear  I  mull  trouble  the  reader  with 
a  pretty  long  quotation,  in  order  to  fet  before  him  > 
the  more  clearly  this  author's  peculiar  way  of  con- 
ceiving and  reafoning : 

?^  Happily  (the  K.)  was  then  advifed  by  minifters, 
who  did  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
glare  of  brilliant  appearances;  bijt,  knowing  them 
to  be  fallacious,  they  wifely  refqlved  to  profit  of 
their  fplendour  before  ouy  enemies  ihould  alfo 
dif cover  the  hnpofiion^—Tlit  increafe  in  the  ex- 
ports was  found  to  have  been  ocqafioned  chiefly  by 
the  demands  of  our  own  fleets  and  armies,  and,  in- 
ftead  of  bringing  wealth  to  the  nation,  were  to  be 
paid  for  by  oppreffive  taxes  upon  the  peqple  of 
England.  While  the  Britifli  feamen  were  confu- 
**  ming  on  board  our  men  of  war  and  privateers,  fo- 
**  reign  (hips  and  foreign  feamen  were  employed  in 
"  the  transportation  of  our  merchandize ;  and  the 
♦*  carrying  trade,fo  great  a  fource  of  wealth  and  ma- 
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**  rine,  was  entirely  cngroffed  by  the  neutral  nations, 
**  The  number  of  Britilli  lliips  annually  arriving  in 
"  our  portswasreduced  1756  fiiil, containing 92,559 
"  tons,  on  a  medium  of  the  Ijx  years  war,  compared 
**  with  the  fix  years  of  peace  preceding  it. — The 
"  conqueftwf  the  Havannnh  had,  indeed,  ftopped 
*'  the  remittance  of  fpccic  from  Mexico  to  Spain  ; 
"  but  it  h^d  not  enabled  England  to  feize  it :  on  the 
**  contrary,  our  merchants  lufTered  by  the  detention 
**  of  the  galleons,  as  their  corref pendents  in  Spain 
*'  were  difablcd from  paying  them  for  their  goods  fent 
^*  to  Afuerica.    ^hc  lofs  of  the  trade  to  Old  Spain  was 
**  a  farther  bar  to  an  influx  of  fpecie ;   and  the  at- 
tempt upon  Portugal  had  not  only  deprived  us  of 
an  import  of  bullion  iiom  thence,  but  the  pay- 
^*  ment  of  our  troops  employed  in  its  defence  was  a 
**  frefli  drain  opened  for  the  diminution  of  our  cir- 
**  culating  fpecie. — The  high  premiums  given  for 
"  new  loans  had  funk  the  price  of  the  old  (lock  near 
a  third  of  its  original  value,  fo  that  the  purcha- 
fershadan  obligation  from  the  ftate  to  re-pay  them 
with  an  addition  of  33  per  cent,  to  their  capital. 
Every  new  loan  required  new  taxes  tp  be  impo- 
^*  fed  ;  new  taxes  muft  add  to  the  price  of  our  ma- 
nufactures, and  lejfen  their  confumption  among  fo- 
reigners.   The  decay  of  our  trade  muft  necefla- 
rily  occafion  a  decreafe  of  the  public  revenue  \  and 
a  deficiency  of  our  funds  mull  either  be  made  up 
by  frefh  taxes,  which  would  only  add  to  the  ca- 
^*  lamity,  or  our  national  credit  muft  be  deftroyed, 
f'  by  (liewing  the  public  creditors  the  inability  qf 
"  the  nation  to  re-pay  them  their  principal  money. 
**  — Bounties   had  already  been  given  for  recruits 
wliich  exceeded  the  year's  wages  of  the  plowman 
and  reaper;  and  as  thefe  were  exhaufted,  and 
"  hujh  an  dry  flood  Jiill  for  want  of  hands  ^  the  manu- 
"  fa6turcrs  were  next   to  be  tempted   to  quit  the 
^'  anvil   and  the  loom  by  higher  olTers. — France^ 
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bankrupt  France,  had  nofuch  calamities  impending 
over  her  ;  her  dijlrcjfes  ivere  great,  but  they  ivere 
immediate  and  tempi  \  ;  her  want  of  credit  pre- 
ferved  her  from  a  greiJ  increafe  of  debt,  and  the 
lofs  of  her  tdtramarine  dominions  leffined  her  ex- 
fences.  Her  colonies  had,  indeed,  put  themfehes 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englijh;  but  the  property  of 
herfuhjcBs  had  been  prefer"jed  by  capitulations ^  and 
a  way  opened  for  ?naking  her  ihofe  rejnittances, 
which  the  war  hadbcfore  fufpended^  with  as  miuh 
fecurity  as  in  time  of  peace. — Her  armies  in  Ger- 
many had  been  hitherto  prevented  from  feizing 
upon  Hanover  ;  but  they  continued  to  encamp 
on  the  fiime  ground  on  which  the  firfl  battle  was 
fought  J  and,  as  it  mult  ever  happen  from  the 
policy  of  that  government,  the  laft  troops  Jhe  fent 
into  the  field  were  always  found  to  be  the  bejl, 
and  her  frequent  loffes  only  ferved  to  fill  her  regi- 
ments with  better  foldiers.  The  conquefl  of  Hano- 
ver  became  therefore  every  campaign  more  probable* 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  French  troops  received 
fubfiftance  only,  for  the  lafl  three  years  of  the 
war;  and  that,  although  large  arrears  were  due 
to  them  at  its  conclufion,  the  charge  was  the  lefs 

during  its  continuance  ^." 

If  any  one  be  willing  to  fee  to  how  much  greater 
lengths  the  author  carries  thefe  ideas,  he  will  re- 
cur tp  the  bopk,  This  is  fufficient  for  a  fpecimen 
of  his  manner  of  thinking.  I  believe  one  reflection 
uniformly  obtrudes  itfelf  upon  every  reader  of  thefe 
paragraphs.  For  what  purpofe  in  any  caufe  (hall 
we  hereafter  contend  with  France  ?  can  we  ever 
flatter  ourfelves  that  we  fliall  wage  a  more  fuccefs- 
ful  war  ?  If,  on  our  part,  in  a  war  the  moft  prof- 
perous  we  ever  carried  on,  by  fea  and  by  land,  and 
in  every  part  of  the  globe,  attended  with  the  un- 
paralleled circumftance  of  an  immenfe  increafe  of 

b  P.  6,  7,  8,  9, 10. 
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tmde  and  augmentation  of  revenue  ;  if  a  continued 
feries  of  difappointments,  difgraces,  and  defeats, 
followed  by  public  bankruptcy,  pn  the  part  of 
France  ;  if  all  thefe  rciil  leave  her  a  gainer  on  the 
whole  balance,  will  it  not  be  downright  phrenzy  in 
us  ever  to  look  her  in  the  face  again,  or  tp  con- 
tend with  her  any,  even  the  moft  elTential  points, 
fnice  vifbory  and  defeat,  though  by  different  ways, 
equally  conduft  us  to  our  ruin?  Subjeftion  to  France 
without  a  flruggle  will  indeed  be  lefs  for  our  ho- 
nour, but  on  every  principle  of  our  author  it  mufl 
be  more  for  our  advantage.  According  to  his  rc- 
prefentation  of  things,  the  queftion  is  only  concern- 
ing the  raoft  eafy  fall.  France  had  not  difcovered, 
our  flatefman  tells  us,  at  the  end  of  that  war,  the 
triumphs  of  defeat,  and  the  refources  which  are 
derived  from  bankruptcy.  For  my  poor  part, 
I  do  not  wonder  at  their  blindnefs.  But  the 
Eriglifli  minifters  faw  further.  Our  author  has  at 
length  let  foreigners  alfo  into  the  fecret,  and  made 
them  altogether  as  wife  a§  purfelves.  It  is  their 
own  fault  if  {vulgaio  imperii  arcano)  they  are  im- 
pofed  upon  any  longer.  They  now  are  apprized  of 
the  fentiments  which  the  great  candidate  for  the  go- 
vernment of  this  great  empire  entertains ;  and  they 
will  aft  accordingly.  They  are  taught  our  weak- 
nefs  and  their  own  advantages. 
p.  9,  10.  jjg  jgijg  jj^g  world,  that  if  France  carries  on  the 
war  againft  us  in  Germany,  every  lofs  ihe  fuftains 
contributes  to  the  atchievement  of  her  conqueft. 
If  her  armies  are  three  years  unpaid,  Ihe  is  the  lefs 
exhaufled  by  expence.  If  her  credit  is  deftroyed, 
flie  is  the  lefs  oppreffed  with  debt.  If  her  troops 
are  cut  to  pieces,  they  will  by  her  policy  (and  a 
wonderful  policay  it  is)  be  improved,  and  will  be 
fupplied  with  much  better  men.  If  the  war  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  colonies,  he  tells  them  that  the  lofs 
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of  her  ultramarine  dominions  leflens  her  expences,  P. 
and  enfurcs  her  remittances : 

Ver  damna^  per  cades,  ab  ipfi 
Ducit  operanimutnaue  ferro, 
if  fo,  what  is  it  We  can  do  to  hurt  her?— It  will 
ht  ail  an  i7npofition,  2[\  fallacious.     Why  the  refult 
mufl  be — Occidit,  occidit /pes  omnis  &fortuna  nof- 
tri  nominis. 

The  only  way  which  the  author's  principles  leave 
for  our  efcape,  is  to  reverfe  our  condition  mto  that 
of  France,  and  to  take  her  lofmg  cards  into  our 
hands.  But,  thoHgh  his  principles  drive  him  to  it, 
his  politicks  will  not  fufFer  him  to  walk  on  this 
ground.  Talking  at  our  eafe  and  of  other  coun- 
tries. We  may  bear  to  be  diverted  with  fuch  fpecu- 
lations  ;  but  in  England  we  fliall  never  be  taught  to 
look  upon  the  annihilation  of  our  trade,  the  ruin 
of  our  credit,  the  defeat  of  bur  armies,  and  the  lofs 
of  our  ultramarine  dominions  {^^hatever  the  author 
may  think  of  them),  to  be  the  high  road  to  prof- 
periry  and  greatiiefs. 

The  reader  does  not,  I  hope,  imagine  that  I 
mean  ferioufly  to  fet  about  the  refutation  of  thefe 
uningenious  paradoxes  and  reveries  without  ima- 
gination. I  ftate  them  only  that  we  may  difcern  a 
little  in  the  queftibns  of  war  and  peate,  th6  moft 
'weighty  of  all  queflions,  what  is  the  wifdom  of 
thole  meti  who  are  held  out  to  us  as  the  only  hope 
of  an  expiring  nation.  The  prefent  miniftry  is  in- 
deed of  a  ftrange  charafter:  at  once  indolent  and 
'dillra<5i:cd.  But  if  a  miniflerial  fyftem  (hould  be 
formed,  a(5luated  by  fiich  maxims  as  are  avowed  in 
this  piece,  the  vices  of  the  prefent  miniftry  would 
become  their  virtues  ;  their  indolence  would  be  the 
igreateft  of  all  public  benefits,  and  a  diftraftion  that 
entirely  defeated  every  one  of  their  fchemes  would 
Jbe  our  only  fecurity  from  deftruftion. 
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To  have  flated  thefe  rcafonings  is  enough,  I  prc- 
fume,  to  do  their  bufinefs.  But  they  are  accompa- 
nied with  fafts  and  records,  which  may  feem  of  a 
litde  more  weight.  I  truft  however  that  the  fafts 
of  this  author  will  be  as  far  from  bearing  the 
touchdone,  as  his  arguments.  On  a  little  inquiry, 
they  will  be  found  as  great  an  impofition  as  the 
fucceffes  they  are  meant  to  depreciate  ;  for  they 
are  all  either  falfe  or  fallacioully  applied  ;  or  not 
ill  the  lead  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. 

Firft  the  author,  in  order  to  fupport  his  favou- 
rite paradox,  that  our  poffeffion  of  the  French  co- 
lonies was  of  no  detriment  to  France,  has  thought 

p.  9.  proper  to  inform  us  that  "  they  put  themfelves  in- 
**  to  the  hands  of  the  Englifli.*'  He  ufes  the  fame 
ajDTertion,  in   nearly  the  fame  words,  in  another 

P  5,  place  ;  "  her  colonies  had  put  themfelves  into  our 
"  hands."  Now,  in  juftice  .not  only  to  fa£t  and 
common  fenfe,  but  to  the  incomparable  valour  and 
perfeverance  of  our  military  and  naval  forces  thus 
unhandfomely  traduced,  I  muft  tell  this  author,  that 
the  French  colonies  did  not  "  put  themfelves  into 
"  the  hands  of  the  Engl ifh."  They  were  compelled 
to  fubmit ;  they  were  fubdued  by  dint  of  Englilh 
valour.  Will  the  five  years  war  carried  on  in  Ca- 
nada, in  which  fell  one  of  the  principal  hopes  of 
this  nation,  and  all  the  battles  loll  and  gained 
during  that  anxious  period,  convince  this  author  of 
his  miftake?  Let  him  inquire  of  Sir  JefTery  Amherft, 
under  whofe  conduft  that  war  was  carried  on ;  of 
Sir  Charles  Saunders,  whofe  fteadinefs  and  prefence 
of  mind  faved  our  fleet,  and  were  fo  eminently  fer- 
viceable  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fiege  of  Que- 
bec ;  of  General  Monckton,  who  was  {hot  through 
the  body  there,  whether  France  **  put  her  colonies 
*•  jnro  liie  hands  of  the  Engll(h,"_    . 
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Though  he  has  made  no  exception,  yet  I  would 
be  liberal  to  him  ;  perhaps  he  means  to  confine 
himfelf  to  her  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies.     But 
furely  it  will  fare  as  ill  with  him  there  as  in  North 
America,  whilft  we  remember  that  in  our  firft  at- 
tempt  at  Martinico   we  were  aftually  defeated ; 
that  it  was  three  months  before  we  reduced  Gua- 
daloupe ;  and  that  the  conqueft  of  the  Havannah 
was  aichieved  by  the  higheft  conduft,  aided  by 
circumftances  of   the  greateft  good- fortune.    He 
knows  the  expence  both  of  men  and  treafure  at 
which  we  bought  that  place.     However,  if  it  had 
fo  pleafed  the  peace-makers,  it  was  no  dear  pur- 
chafe  ;  for  it  was  decifive  of  the  fortune  of  the 
war  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  :  the  Duke  of  Ni- 
vernois  thought   fo ;   France,  England,   Europe, 
confidered  it  in  that  light;  all  the  world,  except 
the  then  friends  of  the  then  miniftry,  who  wept 
for  our  victories,  and  were  in  hafte  to  get  rid  of 
the  burthen  of  our  conquefts.     This  author  knows 
that  France  did  not  put   thofe  colonies  into  the; 
hands  of  England ;  but  he  well  knows  who  did 
put  the  moft  valuable  of  them  into  the  hands  of 
France. 

In  the  next  place,  our  author  is  pleafed  to  con-  p.  9. 
fider  the  conqueft  of  thofe  colonies  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  convenience  for  the  remittances  to 
France,  which  he  aflerts  that  the  war  had  before 
fufpended,  but  for  which  a  way  was  opened  (by 
our  conqueft)  as  fecure  as  in  time  of  peace.  I 
charitably  hope  he  knows  nothing  of  the  fubjeft. 
I  referred  him  lately  to  our  commanders  for  the 
refiftance  of  the  French  colonies ;  I  now  wifli  he 
would  apply  to  our  cuftom-houfe  entries,  and  our 
merchants,  for  the  advantages  which  we  derived 
from  them.  .»  ,        . 
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In  1 76 1,  there  was  no  entry  of  goods  from  any 
of  the  conquered  places  but  Guadaloupe  ;  in  that 
year,  it  flood  thus : 

Imports  from  Guadaloupe,   ...,p._,_    value,  482.179 

In  1762,  when  we  had  not  yet  de- 
livered up  our  conquefts,  the  ac- 
count was,  1' 

Guadaloupe, 

Martinico,  * 


...•' 


■.*^t 


:<■     ^r 


513.244 
288.425 


Total  imports  in  1762, 


value,  £.  801.669 


:'  r.' 


iV 


In  1763,  after  we  had  delivered  up 
the  fovereignty  of  thefc  iflands, 
but  kept  open  a  communication 
with  them,  the  imports  were, 

Guadaloupe,  ^ 

Martinico, 

Havannah, 


'JA- 


412.303 
344.161 
249.386 


Total  imports  in  1763, 


value,  £»  1.005.850 


:i  /.-. 


Befides,  I  find  in  the  account  of  bullion  imported 
and  brought  to  the  Bank,  that,  during  that  period 
in  which  the  intercourfe  with  the  Havannah  was 
open,  we  received  at  that  one  fliop,  in  treafure, 
from  that  one  place,  ;f« 559.8 id;  in  the  year 
1763,  £.  389.^^50 ;  fo  that  the  import  from  thefc 
places  in  that  year  amounted  to  £»  i  •395*300. 

On  this  ftate  the  reader  will  obferve,   that  I 

^  take  the  imports  from,  and  not  the  exports  to, 

thefe  conquefts,  as  the  meafure  of  the  advantages 

which  we  derived  from  them.    I  do  fo  for  reafons 
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STATE  OF  THE  NATION. 

rhich  will  be  fomewhat  worthy  the  attention  of 
[fuch  readers  i^  are  fond  of  this  fpecies  of  in- 
luiry.     I  fay  therefore  I  choofe  the  import  article, 
las  the  befl,  and  indeed  the  only  flandard  we  can 
have,  of  the  value  of  the  Weft  India  trade.     Our 
[export  entry  does  not  comprehend  the  greateft  trade 
[we  carry  on  with  any  of  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
che  fale  of  negroes  ;  nor  does  it  give  any  idea  of 
two  other  advantages  we  draw  from  them ;  the 
•emittances  for  money  fpent  here,  and  the  pay- 
lent  of  part  of  the  balance  of  the  North  Amcri- 
:an  trade.     It  is  therefore  quite   ridiculous,    to 
trike  a  balance  merely  on  the  face  of  an  exccfs 
)f  imports  and  exports,  in  that  commerce  ;  though, 
\n  moft  foreign  branches,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
>eft  method.     If  we  ihould  take  that  ftandard,  it 
rould  appear,    that  the  balance  with  our  own 
lands  is,   annually,    feveral    hundred    thoufand 
>ounds  againft  this  country  ^»     Such  is  its  afpeft 
>n  the  cuftom-houfe  entries ;  but  we  know  the  di- 
reft  contrary  to  be  the  faft.    We  know  that  the 
eft  Indians  arc  always  indebted  to  our  merchants, 
ind  that  the  value  of  every  ftiilling  of  Weft  India 
>roduce  is  Englifti  property.    So  that  our  import 
From  them,  and  not  our  export,  ought  always  to 
►e  confidered  as  their  true  value ;  and  this  correc- 
tive ought  to  be  applied  to  all  general  balances  of 
mr  trade,  which  are  formed  on  the  ordinary  prin- 
fciples. 


^5 


«  Total  imports  from  the  Weft  Indies  in  1 764, 
Exports  to  ditto  in  ditto, 

Excefs  of  imports, 


2.909.411 
896.511 

j^.  2.012  900 


In  this,  which  is  the  common  way  of  Rating  the  balance,  it 
^will  appear  upwards  of  two  pillions  againft. tis;  which  is  ridi- 
culous. "] 
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If  poilible,  this  was  more  emphatically  true  of 
the  French  Weft  India  iflands,  whilft  they  con- 
tinued in  our  hands.  That  none,  or  only  a  very 
contemptible  part,  of  the  value  of  this  produce, 
could  be  remitted  to  France,  the  author  will  fee, 
perhaps  with  unwillingnefs,  but  with  the  cleareft 
convi6lion,  if  he  confiders,  that  in  the  year  1763, 
after  we  bad  ceafsd  to  export  to  the  ifles  of  Gua- 
daloupe  and  Martinico,  and  to  the  Havannah,  and 
after  the  colonies  were  free  to  fend  all  their  pro- 
duce to  Old  France  and  Spain,  if  they  had  any 
remittance  to  make  ;  he  will  fee,  that  we  imported 
from  thofe  places,  in  that  year,  to  the  amount  of 
£0 1.395.300.  So  far  was  the  whole  annual  pro- 
duce of  thefe  iflands  from  being  adequate  to  the 
payments  of  their  annual  call  upon  us,  that  this 
mighty  additional  importation  was  neceflary,  though 
not  quite  futficient,  to  difcharge  the  debts  con- 
trafted  in  the  few  years  we  held  them.  The  pro- 
perty, therefore,  of  their  whole  produce,  was 
ours ;  not  only  during  the  war,  but  even  for  more 
than  a  year  after  the  peace.  The  author,  I  hope, 
will  not  again  venture  upon  fo  ra(h  and  difcou- 
raging  a  propofition,  concerning  the  nature  and 
effeft  of  thofe  conquefls,  as  to  call  them  a  conve- 
nience to  the  remittances  of  France ;  he  fees  by 
this  account,  that  what  he  aflerts  is  not  only 
without  foundation,  but  even  impoHible  to  be 
true. 

As  to  our  trade  at  that  time,  he  labours  with 
all  his  might  to  reprefent  it  as  abfolutely  ruined, 
or  on  the  very  edge  of  ruin.  Indeed,  as  ufual 
with  him,  he  is  often  as  equivocal  in  his  expref- 
fion,  as  he  is  clear  in  his  defign.  Sometimes  he 
more  than  infmuates  a  decay  of  our  commerce  in 
that  war  ;  fometimes  he  admits  an  encreafe  of  ex- 
ports; but  it  is  in  order  to  depreciate  the  ad- 
vantages we  might  appear   to    derive   from  that 

encreafe 
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<!ncrcafe,  whenever  it  (hould  come  to  be  proved 
againft  him.  He  tells  you,  **  that  it  was  chiefly 
**  occafioned  by  the  demands  of  our  own  fleets 
**  and  armies,  and,  inftead  of  bringing  wealth  to 
••  the  nation,  were  to  be  paid  for  by  oppref- 
**  five  taxes  tipon  the  people  of  England."  Never 
Was  any  thing  more  deftitutc  of  foundation.  It 
might  be  proved  with  the  grcateft  eafe,  from  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  goods  exported,  as  well 
as  from  the  fituation  of  the  places  to  which  our 
merchandife  was  fent,  atid  which  the  war  could 
no  wife  affeft,  that  the  fupply  of  our  fleets  and 
armies  could  not  have  been  the  caufe  of  this  won- 
derful cncreafe  of  trade  :  its  caufe  was  evident  to 
the  whole  world  ;  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of  France, 
and  our  pofleflion  of  her  colonies.  What  won- 
derful effcfts  this  caufe  produced,  the  reader  will 
fee  beloW*  J  and  hc  will   form  on  that  account 


V, 


p.«. 


>754« 


•^  Total  export  of  Britifli  gobdsy        Value^  8.3i7.;o6  i;     % 
[Ditto  of  foreign  goods  in  time,  2.910.836  14    9 

I  Ditto  of  ditto  out  of  time,  t-     -  559*485     a   >o 


!  Total  exports  tif  all  kinds, 
Total  imports, 

Balance  in  favour  of  England^ 


,.j^,. 


\^6l^ 


Total  export  of  Britifli  goodsj 
Ditto  of  foreign  goods  in  time, 
Ditto  of  ditto  out  of  time, 

i Total  exports  of  all  kindly 
Total  imports. 

Balance  in  fitvoar  of  England^ 


,  -x 


1t.787.8z8  12  10 
8.093  472  15    o 

;^.   3.694.35  5       17      10 


I0.649.581  12  6 

3.553.692    7  I 

355-015    o  « 
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(I  OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  LATE 

fome  judgement  of  the  author's  candour  or  infor- 
mation. 

Admit  however  that  a  great  part  oF  our  ex- 
port, though  nothing  is  more  remote  from  faft, 
was  owing  to  the  fupply  of  our  fleets  and  armies ; 
was  it  not  Ibmething  ?— was  it  not  peculiarly  for- 
tunate for  a  nation,  that  (he  was  able  from  her 
own  bofoift  to  contribute  largely  to  the  fupply  oi' 
her  armies  militating  in  fo  many  didant  countries  ? 
The  author  allows  that  France  did  not  enjoy  the 
fame  advantages.  But  it  is  remarkable  through- 
out his  whole  book,  that  thofe  circumAanccs 
which  have  ever  been  confidered  as  great  benefits, 
and  decifive  proofs  of  national  fuperiority,  are, 
when  in  our  hands,  taken  cither  in  diminution 
of  fome  other  apparent  advantage,  or  even  fome- 
times  as  pofitive  misfortunes.  The  opticks  of 
that  politician  mufl  be  of  a  (Irange  conforma- 
tion, who  beholds  every  thing  in  this  diftortcd 
(hape. 

So  fiir  as  to  our  trade.  With  regard  to  our 
'  navigation,  he  is  flill  more  uneafy  at  our  (Ituation, 
and  ilill  more  fallacious  in  his  flate  of  it.  In  his 
text,  he  affirms  it  *•  to  have  been  entirely  ei> 
"  groffed  by  theneutr?!  iiations'.'*  This  he  afferts 
roundly  and  boldly,  and  without  the  leaft  con- 
cern ;  although  it  cofl  no  more  than  a  fingle  glance 
of  the  eye  upon  his  own  margin  to  fee  the  full 

llere  la  the  (late  of  our  trade  in  1761,  compared  with  a  very 
good  year  of  profound  peace  :  both  are  taken  from  the  authentic 
entries  at  the  cullom-houle.  How  the  author  can  contrive  to  make 
this  encreafe  of  the  export  of  Engli(h  produce  agree  with  his  ac- 
count of  the  dreadful  want  of  hands  in  England,  o.  9,  unlefs 
he  fuppofes  manufactures  to  be  made  without  hanc'..  '  uWy  do 
not  fee.  Jt  is  painful  to  be  1 :  frequently  obliged  .0  u.  ■  c- 
thor  right  in  matters  of  fa£l.  This  ftate  will  ^  .(v  -Miru s.  all 
that  he  has  faid  or  infinuatcd  upon  the  diiiicuities  and  decay  cf 
our  trade,  p.  6,  7,  and  g. 


•  P,  7.  See  alfo  p.  1 3 . 
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refutation  of  this  aflcrtion.  His  own  account 
prove?;  againft  him,  that  in  the  year  1761  the 
Hritifh  (hipping  amounted  to  5""  "JS?  tons -the 
foreign  to  no  more  than  180.102.  The  medium 
of  his  fix  yeari  Britifli,  2.449.55s  ton  —foreign 
only,  905.690.  This  ftatc  (his  ovv  lemoniUates 
that  the  neutral  nations  did  not  entirely  ini'nfs  our 
navigation. 

I  am  willing  from  a  ftrain  of  candour  to  admit 
that  this  author  fpeaks  at  random  ;  ih.it  he  is 
only  flovenly  and  inaccurate,  ami  not  fallacious. 
In  matter  of  account,  however,  this  want  of  care 
is  not    ./.'iifi  !?'c :    and  the    difference    between 

fneu  rd  natious  entirely  engrofling  our  navigation, 
ind  ')<.-;  only  fubfidiary  to  a  vaftly  augmented 
^ '    .  de,  mal:cs  a  moft  material  dilTcrcnce  to  his  ar- 
mament.    From  that  principle  of  fairnefs,  though 
i.  the  author  fpeaks  other  wife,  I  am  willing  to  fup- 
/  pofe  he  means  no  more  than  that  our  navigation 
i  had  fo  declined  as  to  alarm  us  with  the  probable 
I  lofs  of  this  valuable  objeft.     I  ihall  however  fhew, 
■j|that    his   whole   propofition,    whatever   modifica- 
jf  tions  he  may  pleafe  to  give  it,  is  without  founda- 

f'\  tion ;  that  our  navigation  was  not  decreafed  ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  gready  encreafed  in  the 
war  ;  that  it  was  encreafed  by  the  war ;  and  that 
it  was  probable  the  fame  caufe  would  continue  to 
augment  it  to  a  ftill  greater  height ;  to  what  an 
•  height  it  is  hard  to  fay,  had  our  fucccfs  continued. ; 
But  firft  I  mufl  obferve,  I  am  much  lefs  folirit- 
ous  whether  his  fa£l  be  true  or  110,  than  whether 
his  principle  is  well  eftabliftied.-  Cafes  are  dead 
things,  principles  are  living  and  produftive.  I  then 
afiirm  t^at,  if  in  tin^e  of  war  our  trade  had  the 
i^ood  fortune  to  encreafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
large,  nay  the  largell,  proportion  of  carriage  had 
been  engroffcd  by  neutral  nations,  it  ought  not 
in  itfelf  to  have  been  confidered  as  a  circumllanct! 

c;  2  of 
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20  OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  LATE 

of  d'lftrcfs.  War  is  a  time  of  inconvenience  to 
trade  ;  in  general  it  muil  be  flraitened,  and  rauft 
find  its  way  as  it  can.  It  is  often  happy  for  na- 
tions that  they  are  able  to  call  in  neutral  naviga- 
tion. They  all  aim  at  it.  France  endeavoured 
at  it,  but  could  not  compafs  it.  Will  this  author 
fay,  that>  in  a  war  with  Spain,  fuch  an  afliftance 
would  not  be  of  abfolute  neceffity  ?  that  it  woujd 
not  be  the  mod  grofs  of  all  follies  to  refufe  it  ? 

In  the  next  place,  hi&  method  of  dating  a  me- 
dium of  fix  years  of  war,  and  i\x  years  of  peace, 
to  decide  this  queflion,  is  altogether  unfair.     To 
fay,  in  derogation  of  the  advantages  of  a  war,  that 
navigation  is  not  equal  to  what  it  was  in  time  of 
peace,  is  what  hiihcrto  has  never  been  heard  of. 
No  war  ever  bore  tliat  teft  but  the  war  which  he 
fo  bitterly  laments.     One  may  lay   it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  an  average  eflimate  of  an  objeft  in 
a  (leady  courfe  of  rifmg  or  of  falling,  muift  in  its 
nature  be  an  unfair  one  ;  more  particularly  if  the 
caufe  of  the  rife  or  fall   be  vifible,  and  its  con- 
tinuance in  any  degree  probable.     Average  efli- 
mates  are  never  juft  but  when  the  objeft  fluftu- 
ates,  and  no  reafon  can  be  ailigned  why  it  lliould 
not  continue  flill  to  flucluate.     The  author  chufes 
to  allow  nothing  at  all  for  this :  he  has  taken  an 
average  of  fix  years  of  the  war.     He  knew,  for 
every  body  knows,  that  the  firft  three  years  were 
on  the  whole  rather  unfuccelsful ;  and  that,  in  con- 
fequencc  of  this  ill  fuccefs,    trade  funk,  and  na- 
vigation declined  with   it ;    but  t/jat  grand  delu' 
J'lon  of  the  three  lad  years  turned  the  fcale  in  our 
favour.     At  the  beginning  of  that  war  (as  in  the 
commencement  of  every  war),  traders  were  druck 
with  a  fort  of  panick.     Many  went  out  of  the 
freighting  bufinefs.     But  by  degrees,  as  the  war 
continued,  the  terror  wore  off;  the  danger  came 
10  be  better  appreciated,    and    better    provided 
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againfl:  ;  our  trade  was  carried  on  in  hu-ge  fleets, 
under  regular  conveys,  and  with  great  fafety. 
rhe  freighting  bufiiiefs  revived.  The  fliips  were 
fewer,  but  much  hirger;  and  though  the  number 
decreafed,  the  tonnage  was  vaflly  augmented  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  in  1761  the  Brit'ifi  ihipping  had 
rifcn  by  the  author's  own  account  S^7'557  ^^^^' 
—  In  the  hid  year  he  has  given  us  of  the  peace 
it  amounted  to  no  more  than  494.772  ;  that  is,  in 
the  hifl  year  of  the  war  it  was  32.785  tons  more 
than  in  the  correfpondent  year  of  his  peace  ave- 
rage. No  year  of  the  peace  exceeded  it  except 
one,  and  that  but  little. 

The  fair  account  of  the  matter  is  this.  Our 
trade  had,  as  we  have  juil  feen,  encreafed  to  fo 
allonifliing  a  degree  in  1761,  as  to  employ  Briiifti 
and  foreign  fliips  to  the  amount  of  707.659  tons, 
which  is  149.500  more  than  we  employed  in  the 
laft  year  of  the  peace. — Thus  our  trade  encreafed 
more  than  a  fifth  ;  our  Britifh  navigation  had  en- 
creafed likewife  with  this  aflonifliing  encreafe  of 
trade,  but  was  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  it ;  and 
we  added  about  120.000  ton  of  foreign  fliipping  to 
the  60.000,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  lafl 
year  of  the  peace.  Whatever  happened  to  our 
fliipping  in  the  former  years  of  the  war,  this  would 
be  no  true  {tate  of  the  cafe  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty.  If  we  had  loft  fomething  in  the  beginning, 
we  had  then  recovered,  and  more  than  recovered, 
all  our  lofies.  Such  is  the  ground  of  the  dolcl'ul 
complaints  of  the  author,  that  ibe  carrying  trade 
IV as  wholly  engroffed  by  the  neutral  nations, 

I  have  done  fairly,  and  even  very  moderately, 
in  taking  this  year,  and   not  his  average,  as  the 
;  ftandard  of  what  might  be  expe^ed  in  future,  had 
f  the  war  continued.     The  author  will  be  compel- 
led  to   allow  it,    unlefs   he  un.iertakes  to  fliew ; 
firfl,  that   the   poflifljon  of  Canada,    Martinico,' 
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Giiadaloupe,  Granada,    tlic  Havannah,    the  Plii- 
liyi pines,  the  whole  African  trade,  the  whole  Eafl 
India  trade,  and    the  whole  Newfoundland    fifli- 
ery,  had  no  certain  inevitable  tendency  to  encreafe 
the  Britifh  Ihipping ;  unlefs,  in  the  fecond  place, 
he  can  prove  that  thofe  trades  were,  or  might, 
by  law  or  indulgence,  be  carried  on  in  foreign 
velTels  ;    and  unlefs,  thirdly,    he  can  denionllrate 
that  the  premium  of  infurance  on  Britifl")  Ihipsw^as 
rifing  as   the  war  continued.     He  can  prove  not 
one  of  thefe  points.     1  will  fliew  him  a  faft  more, 
that  is  mortal  to  his  afiertions.     It  is  the  ftate  of 
our  fliipping  in  1762.     The  author  had  his  rea- 
fons  for  Hopping  fliort  at  the  preceding  year.     It 
would  have  appeared,  had  he  proceeded  farther, 
that  our  tonnage  was  in  a  courfe  of  unifortu  aug- 
mentation, owing  to  the  freight  derived  from  our 
foreign  conquefls,  and  to  the  perfect  fecurity  of 
our  navigation  from  our  clear  and  decided  fupe- 
riority  at  fea.     This,  1  fay,  w^ould  have  appeared 
from  the  flate  of  the  two  years: 

1 761.  Rritilli,    527.557  tons. 
1762.1)°,  _      559-527  tons. 

1 761.  Foreign,  i Bo.  102  tons. 

1762.  D°,  129.502  tons. 

The  two  lad  years  of  the  peace  were  in  no  de- 
gree equal  to  thefe.  Much  of  the  navigation  of 
1763  was  alfo  owing  to  the  war;  this  is  mani- 
fefl  from  the  large  part  of  it  employed  in  the  car- 
riage from  the  ceded  iflands,  with  which  the  com- 
munication ft  ill  continued  open.  No  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  of  glory  and  advantage  ever  attended 
upon  a  war.  Too  happy  will  be  our  lot,  if  we 
fliould  again  be  forced  into  a  war,  to  behold  any 
thing  that  (liail  refemble  them ;  and  if  we  were 
not  then  the  better  for  them,  it  is  not  in  the  or- 
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dinary  courfe  of  God's  providence  to  mend  our 
condition. 

In  vain  does  the  author  declaim  on  the  high 
premiums  given  for  the  loans  during  the  war.  His 
long  note  fwelled  with  calculations  on  tha^  fubjeift 
(even  fuppofmg  the  mod  inaccurate  of  all  calcula- 
tions to  be  juft)  would  be  entirely  thrown  away, 
did  it  not  ferve  to  raife  a  wonderful  opinion  of  his 
financial  /kill  in  thofe  who  are  not  lefs  furprized 
than  edified,  when,  with  a  folemn  face  and  myfteri- 
ous  air,  they  are  told  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
For  what  elfe  do  we  learn  from  this  note  ?  That 
the  more  expence  is  incurred  by  a  nation,  the 
more  money  will  be  required  to  defray  it ;  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  that  expence, 
will  be  the  continuance  of  borrowing;  that  the 
encreafe  of  borrowing  and  the  encreafe  of  debt 
will  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  laftly,  that  the  more 
money  you  want,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  get  it ; 
and  that  the  fcarciry  of  the  commodity  will  en- 
hance the  price.  Who  ever  doubted  the  truth, 
or  the  infignificance,  of  thefe  propofitions  ?  what 
do  they  prove  ?  that  war  is  expenfive,  and  peace 
defirable.  They  contain  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
mon-place againft  war ;  the  eafieft  of  all  topicks. 
To  bring  them  home  to  his  purpofe,  he  ought 
to  have  fhewn,  that  our  enemies  had  money  upon 
better  terms ;  which  he  has  not  lliewn,  neither 
can  he.  I  fliall  fpeak  more  fully  to  this  point  in 
another  place.  He  ought  to  have  (hewn,  that 
the  money  they  raifed,  upon  whatever  termsi  had 
procured  them  a  more  lucrative  return.  He  knows 
that  our  expenditure  purchafed  commerce  and 
conqueft ;  theirs  acquired  nothing  but  defeat  and 
bankruptcy. 

Thus  the  author  has  laid  down  his  ideas  on  the 
fubjeft  of  war.  Next  follow  thofe  he  entertains 
on  that  of  peace.    The  treaty  of  Paris  upon  the 
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whole  has  his  approbation.  Indeed,  if  his  acr 
count  of  the  war  be  juft,  he  might  have  fpare4 
himfelf  all  further  trouble.  The  reft  is  drawn 
P.  12, 13.  on  as  an  inevitable  conclufion.  If  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  had  the  advantage,  flie  muft  give  the  law ; 
and  the  peace,  though  it  were  much  worfe  than 
it  is,  had  Hill  been  a  good  one,  But,  as  the  world 
is  yet  deluded  on  the  ftate  of  that  war,  other  ar- 
guments are  neceflary  ;  and  the  author  has  in  my 
opinion  very  ill  fupplied  them.  He  tells  of  many 
things  wc  have  got,  and  of  which  he  has  made 
,  out  a  kind  of  bill.  This  matter  may  be  brought 
within  a  very  narrow  compafs,  if  we  come  to  cour 
fider  the  requifites  of  a  good  peace  under  fome 
plain  didin^l  heads.  I  apprehend  they  may  be 
reduced  to  thefe :  i.ftability;  2.  indemnification; 
3.  alliance. 

As  to  the  firft,  the  author  mare  than  obfcurely 
hints  in  feveral  places,  that  he  thinks  the  peace 
not  likely  to  laft.  However,  he  does  furnilh  a 
fecurity ;  a  fecurity,  in  any  light,  I  fear,  but  in- 
fufficient;  on  his  hypothefis,  furcly  a  very  odd  one, 
By  ftipulating  for  the  entire  poffeiTion  of  the 
continent,  (fays  he)  the  rcflored  French  iflandg 
arc  become  in  fomc  meafure  dependent  on  the 
Britifli  empire;  and  the  good  faith  of  France 
in  obferving  the  treaty  is  guaranteed  by  the  va- 
lue at  which  Ihe  ellimates  their  poiTeffion.** 
This  author  foon  grows  weary  of  his  prin- 
ciples. They  feldoni  laft  him  for  two  pages  to- 
gether. When  the  advantages  of  the  war  were 
to  be  depreciated,  then  the  lois  of  the  ultramarine 
colonies  lightened  the  expences  of  France,  facili- 
tated her  remittances,  and  therefore  her  colonijls 
pit  them  in.o  cur  hands.  According  to  thjs  au- 
thor's fyflem,  the  actual  poiTellion  of  thofe  colo- 
nies ought  to  give  us  little  or  no  advantage  in  the 
negociation  for  peace  j  and  yet  the  chance  of  pof- 
3  f effing 
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fefling  them  on  a  future  occafion  gives  a  perfeft 
fecurity  for  the  prefervaiion  of  that  peace.  The  P.  ^• 
conqueft  of  the  Havannah,  if  it  did  not  ferve  Spain, 
rather  diftreffed  England,  fays  our  author  ^  But 
the  molellation  which  her  galleons  may  fulfer  from 
our  flation  in  Penfacola  gives  us  advantages,  for 
which  we  were  not  allowed  to  credit  the  nation 
for  the  Havannah  itfelf;  a  place  furely  full  as  well 
fuuated  for  every  external  purpofe  as  Penfacola, 
and  of  more  internal  benefit  than  ten  thoufand 
Penfacolas. 

The  author  fets  very  little  by  conquefts ;  I  fup-  p.  12, 13, 
pofe  it  is  becaufe  he  makes  them  fo  very  lightly. 
On  this  fubjeft  he  fpeaks  with  the  greateft  cer- 
tainty imaginable.  We  have,  according  to  bim, 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  go  and  take  poifeffion,  when- 
ever we  think  proper,  of  the  French  and  Spanilh 
fetdements.  It  were  better  that  he  had  examined 
a  little  what  advantage  the  peace  gave  us  towards 
the  invafion  of  thefe  colonies,  which  we  did  not 
poiTefs  before  the  peace.  It  would  not  have  been 
amifs  if  he  had  confulted  the  public  experience, 
and  our  commanders,  concerning  the  abfolute  cer- 
tainty of  thofe  conquefls  on  which  he  is  pleafed 
to  found  our  fecurity.  And  if,  after  all,  he  Ihould 
have  difcoyered  them  to  be  fo  very  fure,  and  fo 
very  eafy,  he  might,  at  'caft,  to  preferve  con- 
fiflency,  have  looked  a  few  pages  back,  and  (no 
unpleafmg  thing  to  him)  liftened  to  himfelf,  where 
he  fays,  '*  that  the  mod  fuccefsful  enterprize  could  P.  6. 
not  compenfate  to  the  nation  for  the  wafte  of 
its  people,  by  carrying  on  war  in  unhealthy  cli- 
"  mate."  A  pofition  which  he  repeats  again, 
p.  9.     So  that,  according  to  himfelf,  his  fecurity 

'  "  Our  merchants  fuffered  by  the  detention  of  the  galleons, 
"  as  their  correfpondents  in  Spain  were  difabled  from  paying 
"  them  for  their  goods  fent  to  America."  State  of  the  Nation, 
p.  7. 
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is  not  Worth  the  fiiit;  according  to  fa<^,  he  h'"^^ 
only  a  chance,  God  knows  what  a  chance,  of  ge^' 
ting  at  it;  and  therefore,  according  to  reafon, 
the  giving  up  the  mod  vahiable  of  all  pofleffions, 
in  hopes  to.  conquer  them  back,  under  any  ad- 
vantage of  fituation,  is  the  mofl  ridiculous  fecurity 
that  ever  was  imagined  for  the  peace  of  a  nation. 
It  is  true,  his  friends  did  not  give  up  Canada  ;  they 
could  not  give  up  every  thing;  let  us  make  the 
moft  of  it.  We  have  Canada,  we  know  its  va- 
lue. We  have  not  ihe  French  any  longer  to  fight 
in  North  America;  and,  from  this  circumftance, 
we  derive  confiderable  advantages.  But  here  let 
me  reft  a  little.  The  auihor  touches  upon  a 
ilring,  which  founds  under  his  fingers  but  a  tre- 
mulous and  melancholy  note.  North  America 
was  once  indeed  a  great  ftrength  to  this. nation, 
in  opportunity  of  ports,  in  Ihips,  in  provifions, 
in  men.  We  found  her  a  found,  an  a£live,  a 
vigorous  member  of  the  empire.  I  hope,  by 
wife  management,  Ihe  will  again  become  fo.  But 
one  of  our  capital  prefent  misfortunes  is,  her  dif- 
content  and  difobedience.  To  which  of  the  au- 
thor's favourites  this  difcontent  is  owing,  we  all 
know  but  too  fufficiently.  It  would  be  a  difmal 
event,  if  this  foundation  of  his  fecurity,  and  in- 
deed of  all  our  public  ftrength,  fliould,  in  reality, 
become  our  weaknefs;  and  if  all  the  powers  of 
this  empire,  which  ought  to  fall  with  a  compared 
weight  upon  the  head  of  our  enemies,  fliould  be 
diflipated  and  diftrafted  by  a  jealous  vigilance,  or 
by  hoftile  attempts  upon  one  another.  Ten  Cana- 
das  cannot  reftore  that  fecurity  for  the  peace,  and 
for  every  thing  valuable  to  this  country,  which  we 
have  loft  along  with  the  afte^lion  and  the  obedi- 
ence of  our  colonies.  He  is  the  wife  minifter,  he 
is  the  true  friend  to  Britain,  who  flwU  be  able  to 
reftore  it. 
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To  return  to  the  fecurity  for  the  peace.  The 
author  tells  us,  that  the  original  great  purpofesof 
the  war  were  more  than  accomplifhcd  by  the  treaty. 
Surely  he  has  experience  and  reading  enough  to 
know  that,  in  the  courfe  of  a  war,  events  may 
happen,  that  render  its  original  very  far  from  be- 
ing its  principal  purpofe.  This  original  may  dwin- 
dle by  circumflances,  fo  as  to  become  not  a  pur- 
pofe of  the  fecond  or  even  the  third  magnitude.  I 
trufl:  this  is  fo  obvious,  that  it  will  not  be  necelTary 
to  put  cafes  for  its  illuflration.  In  thai  war,  as 
foon  as  Spain  entered  into  the  quarrel,  the  fecurity 
of  North-America  was  no  longer  the  fole  nor  the 
foremoft  obje^l.  The  Famify  Compail  had  been 
I  know  not  how  long  before  in  agitation.  But 
then  it  was  that  we  faw  produced  into  day-light 
and  action  the  moft  odious  and  mod  formidable  of 
all  the  confpiracies  againfl:  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
that  ever  has  been  framed.  The  war  with  Spain 
was  the  firft  fruits  of  that  league ;  and  a  fecurity 
againfl  that  league  ought  to  have  been  the  funda- 
mental point  of  a  pacification  with  the  powers  who 
compofe  it.  We  had  materials  in  our  hands  to  have 
conftrufted  that  fecurity  in  fuch  a  manner  as  never 
to  be  fhaken.  But  how  did  the  virtuous  and  able 
men  of  our  author  labour  for  this  great  end  t 
They  took  no  one  ftep  towards  it.  On  the  con- 
trary they  countenanced,  and  indeed,  as  far  as  it 
depended  on  them,  recognized  it  in  all  its  parts ; 
for  our  plenipotentiary  treated  with  thofe  who  a£led 
for  the  two  crowns,  as  if  they  had  been  diiTerent 
minifters  of  the  fame  monarch.  The  Spanifh  mi- 
nifter  received  his  inftrU(5lions,  not  from  Madrid  ; 
but  from  Verfailles. 

This  was  not  hid  from  our  minifters  at  home, 
and  the  difcovery  ought  to  have  alarmed  them,  if 
the  good  of  their  country  had  been  the  objeft  of 
their  anxiety.    They  could  not  but  have  feen  that 
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the  whole  Spanifli  monarchy  was  meheddown  into 
the  cabinet  of  Veri^iilles.  But  they  thought  this 
circumftance  an  advantage ;  as  it  enabled  them  to 
go  through  with  their  work  the  more  expeditif 
oufly.  Expedition  was  every  thing  to  them ;  be- 
caufe  France  might  happen  during  a  protradted  ne- 
gotiation to  difcover  the  great  impofition  of  our 
victories. 

In  the  fame  fpirit  they  negotiated  the  terms  of 
the  peace.  If  it  were  thought  advifable  not  to  take 
any  pofitive  fecurity  from  Spain,  the  mofl  obvious 
principles  of  policy  diftated  that  the  burthen  of 
the  ceffions  ought  to  fall  upon  France ;  and  that 
every  thing  which  was  of  grace  and  favour  (hould 
be  given  to  Spain.  Spain  could  not,  on  her  part, 
.  have  executed  a  capital  article  in  the  family  com- 
pact, which  obliged  her  to  compenfate  the  loiTes 
of  France.  At  leull:  flie  could  not  do  it  in  Ame- 
rica; for  flie  was  exprcfsly  precluded  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  from  ceding  any  territory  or  giving  any 
advantage  in  trade  to  that  power.  What  did  our 
minifters  ?  They  took  from  Spain  the  territory  of 
Florida,  an  oUjecl:  of  no  value  except  to  Ihew  our 
difpofitions  to  be  quite  equal  at  lead  towards  both 
powers ;  and  they  enabled  France  to  compenfate 
Spain  by  the  gift  of  Louifiana;  loading  us  with 
all  the  harflinefs,  leaving  the  aft  of  kindnefs  with 
France,  and  opening  thereby  a  door  to  the  fulfil- 
ling of  this  the  moll  confolidating  article  of  the 
family  compaft.  Accordingly  that  dangerous 
league,  thus  abetted  and  authorized  by  the  Englilli 
miniflry  without  an  attempt  to  invalidate  it  in  any 
way,  or  in  any  of  Its  parts,  exiils  to  this  hour  ; 
and  has  grown  ftronger  and  ftronger,  every  hour 
of  its  exiflence. 

As  to  the  fccond  component  of  a  good  peace, 
covipetifatioiit  I  have  but  little  trouble;  the  author 
has  faid  nothing  upon  thai  head,    lie  has  nothing 
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to  fay.  After  a  war  of  fuch  expencc,  this  ought 
to  have  been  a  capital  confideration.  But  on  what 
he  has  been  fo  prudently  filent,  I  think  it  is  right 
to  fpeak  plainly.  All  our  new  acquifitions  toge- 
ther, at  this  time,  fcarce  aflbrd  matter  of  revenue 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  fulTicient  to  defray  the 
expence  of  their  eftablifhments ;  not  one  fliilling 
towards  the  reduftion  of  our  debt.  Guadaloupe 
or  Martinico  alone  would  have  given  us  material 
aid  ;  much  in  the  way  of  duties,  much  in  the  way 
of  trade  and  navigation.  A  good  miniftry  would 
Ihave  confidered  how  a  renewal  of  the  AJftento  might 
have  been  obtained.  We  had  as  much  right  to 
alk  it  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  as  at  tlie  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  We  had  incomparably  more  in  our 
hands  to  purchafe  it.  Floods  of  treafure  would 
|have  poured  into  this  kingdom  from  fuch  a  fource ; 
nd,  under  proper  management,  no  fmall  part  of 
t  would  have  taken  a  public  dire^ion,  and  have 
ruftified  an  exhaudcd  exchequer. 

If  this  gentleman's  hero  of  finance,  inflead  of 
flying  from  a  treaty,  which,  though  lie  now  defends, 
"  e  could  not  approve,  and  would  not  oppofe ;  if 
e,  inftead  of  Ihifting  into  an  office,  which  re- 
amoved  him  from  the  manufacture  of  the  treaty, 
piad,  by  his  credit  with  the  then  great  direftor, 
■^acquired  for  us  thefe,  or  any  of  thele  objefts,  the 
^jpoffefTion  of  Guadaloupe  or  Martinique,  or  the 
^j^enewal  of  the  AJJiento,  he  might  have  held  his 
plead  high  in  his  country ;  becaufe  he  would  have 
erformed  rfeal  fervice ;  ten  thoufand  times  more 
eal  fervice,  than  all  the  oeconomy  of  which  this 
^riter  is  perpetually  talking,  or  all  the  little  tricks 
.  f  finance  which  the  experteft  juggler  of  the  trea- 
Ifury  can  praftiie,  could  amount  to  in  a  thouland 
:;years.  But  the  occafion  is  loft  j  the  time  is  gone, 
perhaps,  for  ever. 
I  •  .   .  .      -  ^-.    -..    ^   ^^ 
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As  to  the  third  requifite,  a/fiance^  tlierc  too  the 
author  is  filent.  What  ftrcngtli  of  that  kind  did  they 
acquire  ?  They  got  no  one  new  ally ;  they  ftript 
the  enemy  of  not  a  finglc  old  one.  They  difguflcd 
(how  juiUy,  or  unjufHy,  matters  not)  every  ally 
we  had  ;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  we  (land 
friendlefs  in  Europe.  But  of  this  naked  condition 
of  their  country,  I  know  fome  people  are  not 
afliamed.  They  have  their  fyftcmof  politicks ;  our 
anceftors  grew  great  by  another.  In  this  manner 
thefe  virtuous  men  concluded  the  peace  ;  and  their 
praftice  is  only  confonant  to  their  theory. 

Many  things  more  might  be  obferved  on  this  cu- 
rious head  of  our  author's  fpeculations.  But,  tak- 
ing leave  of  what  the  writer  fays  in  his  ferious 
part,  if  he  be  ferious  in  any  part,  I  (hall  only  juft 
point  out  a  piece  of  his  pleafantry.  No  man,  I 
believe,  ever  denied  that  the  time  for  making 
peace  is  that  in  which  the  beft  terms  may  be  ob- 
tained. But  what  that  time  is,  together  with  the 
ufe  that  has  been  made  of  it,  we  are  to  judge  by 
feeing  whether  terms  adequate  to  our  advantages, 
and  to  our  necefiiiies,  have  been  aflually  obtain- 
ed.— Here  is  the  pinch  of  the  qutPion,  and  to 
which  the  author  ought  to  have  fet  his  Ihoulders 
in  earneft.  Inftead  of  doing  this,  he  flips  out  of 
the  harnefs  by  a  jeft  ;  and  fneeringly  tells  us,  that, 
to  determine  this  point,  we  mud  know  the  fecrets 
of  the  French  and  Spanifli  cabinets  ^   and  that 
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8  Something  however  has  tranfpired  in  the  quarrels  among 
thofe  concerned  in  that  tranfadtion.  It  feems  the  good  Genins  of 
Britain  io  much  vaunted  by  our  author,  did  his  duty  nobly. 
Whilft  we  were  gaining  fuch  advantages,  the  court  of  France 
Was  aftoniflied  at  our  conceifions.  "  J'ai  apporte  a  Verfailes,  il 
*'  eft  vrai.lcs  ratifications  du  Roi  d^Anghteite  a  vjlte  gra?!J cton- 
•*  nementy  et  a  celui  de  bien  d'autrei.  Je  cJois  cela  au  bontes  du 
••  Roi  d'Angleterre,  a  celles  de  Milord  Bute,  a  Monf.  le  Comce 
*•  dc  Viry,  a  Monl".  le  Due  de  Nivernois,  et  en  fin  a  mon  fcavoir 
"  faire.''  Leitres,  &c.  du  Chev.  D'Eon,  p.  5 1 . 
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.parliament  was  plcafcd  to  approve  the  treaty  of 
[peace  without  calling  for  the  correfpondencc  con* 
ccrning  it.  How  jufl:  this  farcafm  on  that  par- 
[liament  may  be,  I  fay  not ;  but  how  becoming  in 
;the  author,  I  leave  it  to  his  friends  to  determine. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  queftions  of  war 
ind  peace,  the  author  proceeds  to  ftate  our  debt, 
[and  the  intereft  which  it  carried,  at  the  time  of 
the   treaty,   with  the  unfairnefs  and   inaccuracy, 
Ihowever,  which  diilinguifli  ail  his  aflertions,  and 
ill  his  calculations.     To  dete<ft  every  fallacy,  and 
rectify  every  miftake,  would  be  endlefs.     It  wiil  be 
^pnough  to  point  out  a  few  of  them,  in  order  to 
,  Jhew  how  unfafe  it  is  to  place  any  thing  like  an 
Implicit  trufl:  in  fuch  a  writer. 
f    The  interefl  of  debt  contrafted  during  the  war 
;||s  dated  by  the  author  at  /'.  2.614.892.   The  par- 
""Yiculars  appear  in  pages  14  and  15.    Among  them 
dated  the  unfunded  debt,^.9.975.oi7,  fuppofed 
\o  carry  interefl  on  a  medium  at  3  per  cent,  which 
^mounts  to  ^,  299.250.     We  are  referred  to  the 
lonftderations  on   the  Trade  and  Finances  of  the 
iingdom,  p.   22,  for  the  particulars  of  that  un- 
funded debt.     Turn  to  the  work,  and  to  the  place 
Referred  to  by  the  author  himfelf,  if  you  have  a 
lind  to  fee  a  clear  detedlion  of  a  capital  fallacy  of 
}>is  article  in  his  account.     You  will  there  fee  that 
lis  unfunded  debt  confifts  of  the  nine  following 
Irticles ;    the  remaining   fubfidy  to  the  Duke  of 
^iBrunfwick  j   the  remaining  dedommagement  to  the 
.iandgrave  of  Heffe  ;  the  German  demands ;    the- 
rmy  and  ordnance  extraordinaries ;  the  deficien- 
bes of  grar ts  and  funds ;  Mr. Touchet's  claim;  the 
Mebts  due  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Barbadoes ;    Exche- 
,||uer  bills  j  and  Navy  debt.     The  extreme  fallacy 
'jSf  this  (late  cannot  efcape  any  reader  who  will  be  at 
;|he  pains   to    compare  the  intereft  money,  with 
^hich  he  affirms  us  to  have  been  loaded,  in  his 
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State  of  the  Nation^  with  the  Items  of  the  principal 
debt  to  which  he  refers  in  his  Confulerations.  The 
reader  muft  obl'erve,  that  of  this  long  lift  of  nine 
articles,  only  two,  the  Exchequer  Bills,  and  part 
of  the  Niivy  Debt,  carried  any  intereft  at  all. 
The  firft  amounted  to  £.  1.800.000  ;  and  this  un- 
doubtedly carried  intereft.  The  whole  Navy  debt 
indeed  amounted  to  j^.  4.576.915  ;  but  of  this 
only  a  part  carried  intereft.  The  author  of  the 
Cotijiderationsj  Sec.  labours  to  prove  this  very  point 
in  p.  18;  and  Mr.  G.  has  always  defended  him* 
felf  upon  the  fame  ground,  for  the  infufficicnt 
provifion  he  made  for  the  difchargc  of  that  debt* 
The  reader  may  fee  their  own  authority  for  it**. 

Mr.  G.  did  in  faft  provide  no  more  than 
j[.  2.150.000  for  the  difcharge  of  thcfe  bills  in 
two  years.  It  is  much  to  be  wiftied  that  ihefe 
gentlemen  would  lay  their  heads  together,  that 
they  would  confider  well  this  matter,  and  agree 
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•»  *'  The  navy  bills  are  not  due  till  fix  months  after  they  have 
been  ifTued ;  fix  months  aifo  of  the  feamens  wages  by  a£t  of 
parliament  mull  be,  and  in  confequence  of  the  rules  prefcribed 
by  that  ad,  twelve  months  wages  generally,  and  often  much 
more,  are  retained  ;  and  there  has  been  befides  at  all  times  a 
large  arrear  of  pay,  which,  though  kept  in  the  account,  could 
never  be  claimed,  the  perfons  to  whom  it  was  due  havhig  left 
neither  afiignees  nor  reprefentatives.  The  precife  amount  of 
fuch  fums  cannot  be  afcertaincd  ;  but  they  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  lefs  than  13  or  14  hundred  thoufand  pounds^  On 
31ft  Dec.  i7;4,  when  the  navy  debt  was  reduced  nearly  as 
low  as  it  could  be,  it  dill  amounted  to  1.296.567/.  18/.  ii|</. 
confiding  chiefly  of  articles  which  could  not  then  be  difcharg- 
ed ;  fuch  articles  will  be  larger  now,  in  proportion  to  the  en< 
creafe  of  the  eftabliihment ;  t.A  an  allowance  muft  always  be 
made  for  them  in  judging  of  the  fiate  of  the  navy  debt,  though 
they  are  not  diftinguifhable  in  the  account.  In  providing  for 
that  which  is  payable,  the  principal  objedl  of  the  legiflature  is 
always  to  difcharge  the  bills,  for  they  are  the  greatell  article  i 
they  bear  an  intereft  of  /^per  cent. ;  and,  when  the  quantity  of 
them  is  large,  they  are  a  heavy  incumbrance  upon  all  money 
tranfafUons." 
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upon  fomerhing.  For  when  the  fcanty  provifion 
made  for  the  unfunded  debt  is  to  be  vindicated, 
then  we  are  told  it  is  a  very  fmall  part  of  that 
debt  which  carries  intereft.  Rut  when  the  publick 
is  to  be  reprefented  in  a  miferable  condition,  and 
the  confequences  of  the  late  war  to  be  laid  before 
us  in  dreadful  colours,  then  we  arc  to  be  told  that 
the  unfunded  debt  is  within  a  irifle  of  ten  millions, 
and  fo  large  a  portion  of  it  carries  intereft  that 
wc  mud  not  compute  Icfs  tlian  3  per  cent,  upon 
the  whole. 

In  the  year  1764,  parliament  voted  £,  650.000 
towards  the  cfifcharge  of  the  navy  debt.  This  fum 
could  not  be  applied  folcly  to  the  difcharge  of 
bills  carrying  interell;  becaufe  part  of  the  debt 
due  on  feamens  wages  muft  have  been  paid,  and 
fome  bills  carried  no  intcreft  at  all.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  we  find  by  an  account  in  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  H.  of  C.  in  the  following  feflion,  that 
the  navy  debt  carrying  intereft  was  on  the  31ft  of 
December  1764  no  more  than  ^f.  1.687.442.  I 
am  fure  therefore  that  I  admit  too  much  when  I 
admit  the  navy  debt  carrying  intereft,  after  the 
creation  of  the  navy  annuities  in  the  year  1763, 
to  have  been  ^f.  2.200.000.  Add  the  exchequer 
bills  J  and  the  whole  unfunded  debt  carrying  inter- 
eft will  be  four  millions  inftead  of  ten;  and  the 
annual  intereft  paid  for  it  at  4  per  cent,  will,  be 
;^. 160.000  inftead  of /".  299.250.  An  error  of 
no  fmall  magnitude,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
owing  to  inadvertency. 

The  mifreprefentation  of  the  cncreafe  of  the 
peace  eftablifliment  is  ftill  more  extraordinary  than 
that  of  the  intereft  on  the  unfunded  debt.  The 
encreafe  is  great  undoubtedly.  However,  the  au- 
thor finds  no  fault  with  it,  and  urges  it  only  as  a 
matter  of  argument  to  fupport  the  ftrange  chime- 
rical propofals  he  is  to  make  us  in  the  clofe  of  his 
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work  for  the  encreafe  of  revenue.  The  greater 
he  made  that  eftablifliment,  the  ftronger  he  ex- 
pefted  to  ftand  in  argument :  but,  whatever  he  ex- 
pelled or  propofed,  he  fliould  have  ftated  the  mat- 
ter fairly.  He  tells  us  that  this  eftablifliment  is 
near  £.  i  .500. coo  more  than  it  was  in  1752,  1753, 
and  other  years  of  peace.  This  he  has  done  in 
his  ufuiil  mainief,  by  alTertion,  without  troubling 
himlelf  either  with  proof  or  probability.  For  he 
has  not  given  us  any  ftatc  of  the  peace  eftablifli- 
ment in  the  years  1753  ^""^  i754j  ^^^^  ^'™^  which 
lie  means  to  compare  with  the  prefent.  As  I  am 
obliged  to  force  him  to  that  precifion,  from  which 
he  always  flies  as  from  his  moft  dangerous  enemy, 
I  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  fearch  the  Journals 
in  the  period  between  the  two  laft  wars:  and  I  find 
that  the  peace  eftablifliment,  confifting  of  the  navy, 
the  ordnance,  and  the  feveral  incidental  expences, 
amounted  to  ;^. 2.346.594.  Now  is  this  writer 
wild  enough  to  imagine,  that  the  peace  eftablifli- 
ment of  1764  and  the  fubfequeiit  years,  made  up 
from  the  fame  articles,  is /*.  3.800.000.  and  up- 
wards I  His  afl'ertion  however  goes  to  this.  But  I 
muft  take  the  liberty  of  corre£ling  him  in  this 
grofs  miftake,  and  from  an  authority  he  cannot 
refufe,  from  his  favourite  work,  and  ftanding  au- 
thority, the  Confiderations.    We  find  there,  p.  43  '» 

*  Navy,  l.4;o.90O 

Army,  1.268.500 

Ordnance,  174. 600 

The  Four  American  Governments^  19. 200 

General  Surveys  in  America,  1 .600 

Foundling  Hofpital,  38.000 

To  the  African  Committee,  1 3.000 
For  the  Civil  Kftablifliment  on  the  CoaA  of  Africa,      5.  ;oo 

Militia,  100.000 

Deficiency  of  Land  and  Malt,  500.000 

Di'ficiency  of  Funds,  202.400 

Lxiraordii  aries  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  35-000 

Total,  jC.  3.609700 
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the  peace  eftablilhment  of  1764  and  1765  ftated 
at  £.  3.609.700.  This  is  near  two  liiindrecl  tIiou- 
fand  pounds  lefs  than  that  given  in  The  State  of 
the  Nation.  But  even  from  this,  in  ord(^'r  to  ren- 
der the  articles  which  compofe  the  peace  eflaWifh- 
ment  in  the  two  periods  correfpondent  (for  orher- 
wife  they  cannot  be  compared),  we  mud  deduft 
iirft,  his  articles  of  <  the  deficiency  of  hmd  anil 
malt,  which  amount  to  £.  300.000.  They  certainly 
are  no  part  of  the  eftablifliment  ;  nor  iire  they  in- 
cluded in  that  fum,  which  J.  have  dated  above  for 
the  eflablidiment  in  the  time  6f  the  former  peace.. 
If  they  were  proper  to  be  flated  at  all,  they  ought 
to  be  flated  in  both  accounts.  We  muft  alfo  (3e- 
duft  the  deficiencies  of  funds,  £,  ^02.400.  Thefe 
deficiencies  are  the  difference  between  the  intereft 
charged  on  the  publick  for  monies  borrowed,  and 
the  produce  of  the  taxes  laid  for  the  difcharge  of 
that  intcrell.  Annual  provifion  is  indeed  ro  be 
made  for  ..them  by  Parliament :  but  in  the  enqniry 
before  us,  which  is  only  what  charge  Ts  brought 
on  the  publick  by  intereft  paid  or  to  be  paid  for  . 
money  borrowed y.theutmon:  that  the  author  fhould 
do  is  to  bring  into  the  account  the  full  intereft  for 
all  that  money.  This  he  has  done  in  p.  15;  and 
he  repeats  it  in  p.  18,  the  very  page  I  am  now 
examining,  £,  2.614.892.  To  compTehend  after- 
wards in  the  peace  eflablifliracnt  the  deficiency  of 
the  fund  created  for  payment  of  that  intereft, 
would  be  laying  twice  to  the  account  of  the  war 
part  of  the  fame  fum.  Suppofe  ten  millions  bor- 
rowed at  4  per  cent,  and  the  fund  for  payment  of 
the  intereft  to  produce  nor  more  than  ^.  200.000, 
The  whole  annual  charge  oil  the  publick  is 
£,  400.000.  ft  can  be  no  more.  But  to  charge 
the  intereft  in  one  part  of  the  account,  and  then 
the  deficiency  in  the  other,  would  be  charging 
C,  600.000.     The  deficiency  of  fundi  mult  thc;e- 
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fore  be  alfo  deduced  from  the  peace  eftablilhmem 
in  the  Confiderations ;  and  then  the  peace  efta- 
blifhment  in  that  author  will  be  reduced  to  the 
fame  articles  with  thofc  included  in  the  fum  1  have 
already  mentioned  for  the  peace  eftablifliment  be- 
fore the  lad  war,  in  the  year  1753,  ^^^  ^54* 

Peace  eftablifliment  in  the  Confidera-l      ^ 

>  2.609.70® 
tions,  J  ^      ■^  ' 

Deduft  deficiency  of  land  l 

and  malt,  J   ^ 

D  itto  of  funds,  2  o  2 .4  o  o 

'■ —        502.400 

3.107.300 
Peace    eftablifliment  before  the   late"] 

war,  in  which  no  deficiencies  of  land  [-2.346.594 
and  malt,  or  funds,  are  included,     J 

Difference,  £,     760.706 

Being  about  half  the  fum  which  our  author  has 
been  pleated  to  fuppofe  it. 

Let  us  put  the  whole  together.    The 

author  ftates,  £. 

Difference  of  peace  eftablifliment  be-1 

r  J  r         .1  f  1.500.000 

fore  and  finee  the  war,  J      -^ 

Intereft  of  debt  eontrafted  by  the  war,  2. 614.892 


The  real  difference  in  the ") 
peace  eftablifliment  is,  J 

Tilt;  sclual  intereft  of  ^ 

the  funded  debt,  in-  I  ^   /■ 

eluding  tbatcharg.  f  ^•3^5'°42 
ed  on   the  finking 
fund, 

Theaaualintereltotl,      i<5o.OOO 
unfunded  - 


4. 114. 892 


760.706 


:  finking  J 

itereft  of  I 
debt  at  | 


Total 
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Total  interefl:  of  debt  con- 1 2 .47  c .64 2 

tra£ted  by  the  war,        J   "^^^'  "^ 
Encreafe  of  peace  eftabliftiment,  and "1      ^  276  74B 


interefl  of  the  new  debt, 


Error  of  the  author,       £,    878.544 
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It  is  true,  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army  have 
been  found  confiderably  greater  than  the  author 
of  the  Confiderations  was  pleafed  to  foretell  they 
would  be.  The  author  of  the  Prefent  State  avails 
himfelf  of  that  encreafe,  and,  finding  it  fuit  his 
purpofe,  fets  the  whole  down  in  the  peace-efla- 
bli(hment  of  the  prefent  times.  If  this  is  allow- 
ed him,  his  error  perhaps  may  be  reduced  to 
£,  700.000.  But  I  doubt  the  author  of  the 
Confiderations  will  not  thank  him  for  admitting 
£.  200.000.  and  upwards,  as  the  peace- eftabiiih- 
ment  for  extraordinaries,  when  that  author  has  fo 
much  laboured  to  confine  them  within  £.  35.000. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  capital  fallacies  of  the 
author.  To  break  the  thread  of  ray  difcourfe  as 
little  as  poflible,  I  have  thrown  into  the  margin 
many  iuftances,  though  God  knows  far  from  the 
whole,  of  his  inaccuracies,  inconfiftencies,  and 
want  of  common  care.  I  think  myfelf  obliired  to 
take  fome  notice  of  them,  in  order  to  take  off  from 
any  authority  this  writer  may  have  ;  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  deference  which  carelefs  men  are  apt  to 
pay  to  one  who  boldly  arrays  his  accounts,  and  mar- 
fhals  his  figures,  in  perfe^l:  confidence  that  their 
correftnefs  will  never  be  examined  ^. 

^  Upon  the  money  borrowed  in  1760,  the  preminm  of  one 
fsr  cent,  was  for  2 1  years,  not  for  20  ;  this  annuity  has  been  paid 
eight  years  inftead  of  feven  ;  the  fum  paid  is  therefore  jC'(>^o.oqo 
inilead  of  j^. 560.000  ;  the  remaining  term  is  worth  10  years  and 
a  quarter  inftead  of  11  yeas*;  its  value  is  j^\82o.ooo  inllead 
*  See  Sraai  t  and  Deraoivre. 

D  3  However, 
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However,  for  argument,  I  am  content  to  take 
his  Ibtc  of  it.  The  debt  was  and  is  enormous. 
The  war  was  expenfive.  The  heft  oeconomy  had 
;jot  perhaps  been  qled.  But  I  mull  obferve,  that 
war  and  oeconomy  are  things  not  eafily  reconciled; 
and  that  the  attempt  of  leaning  towards  parfimony 
in  fuch  a  ftate  may  be  the  worll  manafgement,  and 
Jfn  the  end  the  worll  oeconomy  in  the  world,  bar 
zarding  the  total  lofs  of  all  the  charge  incurred, 
und  of  every  thing  elfe  along  with  it. 
.  But  cii!  bono  all  this  detail  of  our  debt  ?  has  the 
author  given  a  flngle  lighj:  towards  any  material 
reduction  of  it  ?  Not  a  glimmering.  We  Ihall  fee 
in  its  place  w^hat  fort  of  thing  he  propofes.  But 
^)eforc  he  commences  his  operations,  in  order  to 

9^  £•  S3o.&co;  and  t^e  whole  value  of  that  premium  is 
£.  I  460.000  iriiitad  of  _^.  1.440.006.  The  like  errors  are  ob» 
Jeivable  in  hs  con.pntaticn  on  the  ;idoitional  cnjjital  of  three  per 
i-efif.  on  the  lo?in  ot  that  v<ar.  In  like  manner,  on  the  loan  of 
^7-  z,  the  author  coinputcs  on  five  yeart  payments  inflead  of  fix; 
and  (,;ys  in  fxprtfs  tirrns,  that  take  Hvp  from  19,  and  there  re- 
msiris  I ;,  'i  he!e  ar;'  not  errors  of  the  pen  or  the  prefs ;  the  fe- 
ver-il  computations  purfued  in  this  part  of  tbie  work  with  great 
diligence  and  earnfitnd's  prove  them  errors  upon  much  dtlibera- 
tioii.  'i'hus  the  picmiums  in  I  59  are  call  up  £.  90.000  too 
little,  an  error  in  the  firft  rule  of  arithmetick.  "  Tlie  annuities 
•'  boirowed  in  17:6  and  1758  are,"  fays  he,  "  to  continue  till . 
*'  redeemed  by  pr;rliam(nt.''  He  does  not  take  notice  that  the 
frll  ar<;  ir.-edctr.iab!e  till  February  177 J,  the  other  till  July  1782. 
In  this  the  .';!r.oant  of  the  pruiniums  is  computed  on  the  time 
which  they  h:.ve  run.  V/eakly  an.1  ignoranily  ;  for  he  might 
have  ac'di.'d  tn  this,  and  (Irengthened  his  argunr.ent,  fuch  as  it  is, 
by  charging  alto  the  value  of  the  additional  one  per  cent,  from  the 
d  y  on  which  l>e  wrote  to  at  leaft  that  day  on  which  tlufe  annuities 
bt-cojiie  icdcciual.L^.  'I'o  make  ample  amends,  however,  he  has 
added  to  the  prcmiuniS  of  !<;  fer  ant.  in '1759,  and  three /fr 
tent,  in  1760,  the  annuity  paid  for  them  fmce  their  commence- 
ment;  the  fuliacy  of  which  is  manifeft ;  for  the  premiums  in 
tht'il;  cafes  can  be  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  additional  capital 
for  which  the  public  Hands  engaged,  and  is  jull  the  fame  whether 
fjve  or  500  years  annuity  has  been  paid  for  it.  in  private  life, 
no  man  pcirfuades  hiiiiielf  that  lie  liab  borrowed  £•  200,*' becaulle 
fie  happens  to  have  paid  20  years  iuieieil  on  loan  of  ;^.  ico. 


xTit.  from  the 
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Tcare  ^he  public  imagination,  he  raifes  by  art  magic 
a  thick  mifl  before  our  eyes,  through  which  glare 
the  raoft  ghaftly  and  horrible  phantoms : 

Hunc  igitiir  terror  em  animi  tencbrasquc  ncccjfc  r/?, 
Non  radii  folisy  neqiie  lucida  tela  did 
Difcutiantf  fed  natura  /pedes  ratioque. 

Let  us  therefore  calmly,  if  we  can  for  the  fright 
into  which  he  has  put  us,  appreciate  thofe  dreadful 
and  deformed  gorgons  and  hydras,  which  inhabit 
the  joylefs  regions  of  an  imagination,  fruitful  in 
nothing  but  the  production  of  monfters. 

His  whole  reprefentation  is  founded  on  the  fup- 
pofed  operation  of  our  debt,  upon  our  manufac- 
tures, and  our  trade.  To  this  caufe  he  attributes 
a  certain  fuppofed  dearnefs  of  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  which  muft  compel  our  manufa<flurers  to  emi- 
grate to  cheaper  countries,  particularly  to  France, 
and  with  them  the  manufacture.  Thence  con- 
fumption  declining,  and  with  it  revenue.  He  will 
not  permit  the  real  balance  of  our  trade  to  be 
cftimated  fo  high  ;£*. 2.500.000;  and  the  interell 
of  the  debt  to  foreigners  carries  off  £,  r. 500. 000 
of  that  balance.  France  is  not  in  the  fame  con- 
dition. Then  follow  his  waihngs  and  lamentings, 
which  he  renews  over  and  over,  according  to  his 
cuftom — a  declining  trade,  and  dccreafing  fpecie 
— on  the  point  of  becoming  tributary  to  France-^ 
of  lofmg  Ireland — of  having  the  colonies  torn  away 
from  us. 

The  firfl:  thing  upon  which  I  (hall  obferve  is,  p.  30,  31, 
what  he  takes  for  granted  as  the  cleareft  of  all  ^^. 
propofiiions,  the  emigration  of  our  manufafturers 
to  France.  I  undertake  to  fay  that  this  affertion  is 
totally  gr6undlefs,  and  I  challenge  the  author  to 
bring  any  fori  of  proof  of  it.  If  living  is  cheaper 
in  France,  tht^t  is,  to  be  had  for  lefs  fpecie,  wages 
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are  proportionnbly  lower.  No  manufafturer,  let 
the  living  be  what  it  will,  was  ever  known  to  fly 
for  refuge  to  low  wages.  Money  is  the  firll  thing 
which  attrafts  him.  Accordingly  our  wages  attraft 
artificers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  From  two 
fhillings  to  one  {hilling,  is  a  fall,  in  all  mens  ima- 
ginations, which  no  calculation  upon  a  difference 
in  the  price  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  can  compen- 
fate.  But  it  will  be  hard  to  prove,  that  a  French 
artificer  is  better  fed,  cloathed,  lodged,  and  warm- 
ed, than  one  in  England ;  for  that  is  the  fenfe, 
jmd  the  only  fenfe,  of  living  cheaper.  If,  in 
truth  and  fa£t,  our  artificer  fares  as  well  in  all 
thefe  refpe£l:s  as  one  in  the  fame  flate  in  France- 
how  ftands  the  matter  in  point  of  opinion  and  pre* 
judice,  the  fprings  by  which  people  in  that  clafs 
of  life  are  chiefly  aftuated!  The  idea  of  our  com- 
mon people,  concerning  French  living,  is  dread- 
ful ;  altogether  as  dreadful  as  our  author's  can 
poffibly  be  of  the  flate  of  his  own  coimtry ;  a  way 
of  thinking  that  will  hardly  ever  prevail  on  them 
to  defcrt  lo  France  K 

But,  leaving  the  author's  fpeculations,  the  h£t 
is,  that  they  have  not  deferted  ;  and  of  courfe  the 
manufa(fl:ure  cannot  be  departed,  or  departing, 
with  them.  I  am  not  indeed  able  to  get  at  all  the 
details  of  all  our  manufa<^ures ;  though,  I  think, 
I  I  ave  taken  full  as  much  pains  for  that  purpofe  as 
our  author.  Some  I  have  by  me ;  and  they  do  not 
hitherto,  thank  God,  fupport  the  author's  com- 
plaint, unlefs  a  vafl  encreafe  of  the  quantity  of 
goods  manufaftured  be  a  pi^of  of  lofing  the  mar 
nufadture.      On   a  view  of   the  regifters  in  the 

1  In  a  courfe  of  years  a  few  manufafturers  have  been  tempted 
abroad,  not  by  cheap  living,  but  by  immenfe  premiums,  to  fet 
up  as  mailers,  and  to  introduce  the  manufadlure.  This  muft 
happen  in  every  country  eminent  for  the  fltill  of  its  artificers,  aud 
has  nothing  to  do  with  taxes  ^nd  the  price  of  provifions. 

Weft- 
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Weft-riding  of  Yorkfliire,  for  three  years  before 
the  war,  and  for  the  three  laft,  it  appears,  that 
the  quantities  of  cloths  entered  were  as  follow : 


Pieces  broad. 

,    ,  Pieces  narrow. 

1752. 

60.724 

72.442 

1753- 

55.358      . 

71.618 

1754- 

56.070 

72-394 

172.152 


216.454 


4t 


Pieces  broad. 

Pieces  narrow. 

I7<^5- 

54.660 

77.4*9 

1 7  66, 

72.575 

78.893 

n6i. 

102.428 

78.819 

3  years,  ending  1767, 
3years,endingi754, 


229.663 

172.152 


»35.i3i 
216.454 


Encrcafj,        57.5 u  Encreafe,  18.677 


In  this  manner  this  capital  branch  of  manufac- 
ture has  encreafed,  under  the  encreafe  of  taxes ; 
and  this  not  from  a  declining,  but  from  a  greatly 
flourifliing  period  of  commerce.  I  may  lay  the 
fame  on  the  bed  authority  of  the  fabrick  of  thin 
goods  at  Halifax ;  of  the  bays  at  Rochdale ;  and 
of  that  infinite  variety  of  admiraT^le  manufadures 
that  grow  and  extend  every  year  among  the  fpi- 
rited,  inventive,  and  enterprizing  traders  of  Man- 
chefter. 

A  trade  fometimcs  feems  to  perifli  when  it  only 
alTumes  a  different  form.  Thus  the  coarfeft  wool- 
lens were  formerly  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
Ruflia.  The  Ruffians  now  fupply  themfelves  with 
ihefe  goods.   But  the  export  thither  of  finer  cloths 

has 
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has  encreafed  in  proportion  as  the  other  has  de- 
clined.  Poflibly  fomc  parts  of  the  kingdom  may 
have  felt  fomething  like  a  languor  in  bufmefs. 
Objefts  like  trade  and  manufafture,  which  the  very 
attempt  to  confine  would  certainly  deftroy,  fre- 
quently change  their  place ;  and  thereby,  far  from 
being  loft,  are  often  highly  improved.  Thus  fome 
manufaftures  have  decayed  in  the  weft  and  fouth, 
which  have  made  new  and  more  vigorous  fhoots 
when  tranfplanted  into  the  north.  And  here  it  is 
impoflible  to  pafs  by^  though  the  author  has  faid 
nothing  upon  it,  the  vaft  addition  to  the  mafs  of 
Britifti  trade,  which  has  been  made  by  the  improve- 
ment of  Scotland.  What  does  he  think  of  the 
commerce  of  the  city  of  Ghifgow,  and  of  the  ma- 
nufaftures  of  Paifley  and  all  the  adjacent  county  ? 
has  this  any  thing  like  the  deadly  afpeft  and  fades 
Hippocratica  which  the  falfe  diagnoftic  of  our  ftatc 
phyfician  has  given  to  our  trade  in  genaral  ?  has 
he  not  heard  of  the  iron  works  of  fuch  magnitude 
even  in  their  cradle  which  are  fet  up  or  the  Carron, 
and  which  at  the  fame  time  have  drawn  nothing  from 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  or  Wolverhampton  \ 

This  might  perhaps  be  enough  to  Ihew  the  en- 
tire falfity  of  the  complaint  concerning  the  decline 
of  our  manufadtures.  But  every  ftep  we  advance, 
this  matter  clears  up  more  and  more ;  and  the  falfe 
terrors  of  the  author  are  diffipated,  and  fade  away 
¥is  the  light  appeals.  "  The  trade  ^nd  manufac- 
"  tures  of  this  country  (fays  he)  going  to  ruin, 
**  and  a  dimiijution  of  our  revenue  from  confumption 
**  muft  attend  the  lofs  of  fo  many  feamen  and  ar- 
**  tificers.'*  Nothing  more  true  than  the  general 
obfervation  :  nothing  more  falfe  than  its  applica- 
tion to  our  circumftances.  Let  the  revenue  on  con- 
fuHiptipa  fpeak  fpr  itfelf ; 


Average 
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I' 
Average  of  net  cxcife,  fince  the  new! 

d  lies,  three  years  ending  1767,      j4'590*734 
Ditto  before  the  new  duties,    three  1       ^     . 

years  ending  1759,     ^      -  J^'^    '*  ^4 

Average  encreafe,    £.  1.329.040 
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Here  is  no  diminution.  Here  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  immenfc  encreafe.  This  is  owing,  I  Ihall  be 
told,  to  the  new  duties,  which  may  encreafe  the 
total  bulk,  but  at  the  fame  time  may  make  fome 
diminution  of  the  produce  of  the  old.  Were  this 
the  faft,  it  would  be  far  from  fupporting  the  au- 
thor's complaint.  It  might  hflve  proved  that  the 
burthen  lay  rather  too  heavy ;  but  it  would  never 
prove  that  the  revenue  from  confumption  was  im- 
paired, which  it  was  his  bufmefs  to  do.  But  what 
Is  the  real  faft  ?  Let  us  take,  as  the  beft  inflancc  for 
the  purpofe,  the  produce  of  the  old  hereditary 
and  temporary  excife  granted  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  whofe  objeft  is  that  of  mod 
of  the  new  impofitions,  from  two  averages,  each 
of  eight  years: 

£, 
Average,  firft  period,  eight  years,  endO 

.ing  i754»  J 

Ditto,  fecond  period,  eight  years,-end- ") 

ing  1767,  J 


525-317 
538-542 


Encreafe,    £.  13.225 


/ 


I  have  taken  thefe  averages  as  including  in  each,  a 
vwar  and  a  peace  period  j  the  firft  before  the  impo- 
fition  of  the  new  duties,  the  other  fmce  thofe  im- 
pofitions J  and  fuch  is  the  ftate  of  the  pldefl  branch 
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of  the  revenue  from  confumption.  Befides  the 
acquifition  of  fo  much  new,  this  article,  to  fpeak  of 
no  other,  has  rather  encrcafed  under  the  preflure 
of  all  thofe  additional  taxes  to  which  the  author  is 
pleafcd  to  attribute  its  deftruftion.  But  as  the 
author  has  made  his  grand  effort  againft  thofe  mo- 
derate, judicious,  and  neceffary  levies,  which  fup- 
port  all  the  dignity,  the  credit,  and  the  power  of 
his  country,  the  reader  will  excufe  a  little  further 
detail  on  this  fubjeft ;  that  we  may  fee  how  little 
oppreflive  thofe  taxes  are  on  the  moulders  of  the 
publick,  with  which  he  labours  fo  earneftly  to  load 
its  imagination.  For  this  purpofe  we  take  the  flatc 
of  that  fpecific  article  upon  which  the  two  capital 
burthens  of  the  war  leaned  the  mod  immediately, 
by  the  additional  duties  on  malt,  and  upon  beer : 


Average  of  ftrong  beer,  brewed 
'*  in  eight  years  before  the  addi- 
tional malt  and  beer  duties. 
Average  of   ftrong    beer,   eight 
.'   ye'Urs  fmce  the  duties,      ^    ^ 


►  3.895.059  Bar. 

►  4.060.726  Bar. 


Encreafe  in  the  laft  period,         165.667  Bar. 


Here  is  the  effeft  of  two  fuch  daring  taxes  as  3  d, 
by  the  bufliel  additional  on  malt,  and  3  s,  by  the 
barrel  additional  on  beer.  Two  impofitions  laid 
without  remiffion  one  upon  the  neck  of  the  other  ; 
and  laid  upon  an  objeft  which  before  had  been  im- 
menfely  loaded.  They  did  cot  in  the  leaft  impair 
the  confumption :  it  has  grown  under  them.  It 
appears  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  people  did  not 
feel  fo  much  inconvenience  from  the  new  duties  as 
to  oblige  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  private  brew- 
er v.  Quite  the  contrary  happened  in  both  thefe 
refpsfts  u  the  1  eign  ^f  King  William ;  and  it  hap- 
pened 
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pcned  from  much  flighter  impofitions ".  No  peo- 
ple can  long  confume  a  commodity  for  which  they 
are  not  well  able  to  pay.  An  enlightened  reader 
laughs  at  the  inronfillent  chimera  of  our  author, 
of  a  people  univerfally  luxurious,  and  at  the  fame 
time  oppreffed  with  taxes  and  declining  in  trade. 
For  my  part,  1  cannot  look  on  thefe  duties  as  the 
author  does.  He  fees  nothing  but  the  burthen. 
I  can  perceive  the  burthen  as  well  as  he ;  but  I 
crnnot  avoid  contemplating  alfo  the  ftrength  that  ' 
fupports  it.  From  thence  I  draw  the  mod  com- 
fortable aflurances  of  the  future  vigour,  and  the 
ample  refources,  of  this  great  mifreprefented 
country  ;  and  can  never  prevail  on  myfelf  to  make 
complaints  which  have  no  caufe,  in  order  to  raife 
hopes  which  have  no  foundation. 

When  a  reprefentation  is  built  on  truth  and  na- 
ture, one  member  fupports  the  other,  and  mutual 
lights  are  given  and  received  from  every  part. 
Thus,  as  our  mai-  ifafturers  have  notdeferted,  nor 
the  manufafture  left  us,  nor  the  confumption  de- 
clined, nor  the  revenue  funk  ;  fo  neither  has  trade, 
which  is  at  once  the  refult,  meafure,  and  caufe  of 
the  whole,  in  the  leafl  decayed,  as  our  author  has 
thought  proper  fometimes  to  affirm,  conftandy  to 
fuppofe,  as  if  it  were  the  moft  indifputable  of  all 
propofitions.  The  reader  will  fee  below  the  com- 
parative ftate  of  our  trade  in  three  of  the  bell 

*"  Although  the  public  brewery  has  confiderably  encreafed  in 
this  latter  period,  the  produce  of  the  malt  tax  has  been  fome- 
thing  iefs  than  in  the  former ;  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
new  malt  tax.  Had  this  been  the  caufe  of  the  leflened  confump- 
tion, the  public  brewery,  fo  much  more  burthened,  mufi  have 
felt  it  more.  The  caufe  of  this  diminution  of  the  malt  tax,  I 
take  to  have  been  principally  owing  to  the  greater  dearnefs  of 
corn  in  the  fecond  period  than  the  firft,  which,  in  all  its  confe- 
cjuences,  afFe£led  the  people  in  the  country  much  more  than  thofe 
in  the  towns.  But  the  revenue  from  confumption  was  not  on  the 
whole  impaired,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  foregoing  page. 

years 
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years  before  our  cncrcafe  of  debt  and  taxes,  and 
with  it  the  three  laft  years  fince  the  author's  date 
of  our  ruin  ". 

In  the  laft  three  years  the  whole  of  our  exports 
was  between  44  and  45  millions.  In  the  three 
years  preceding  the  war,  it  was  no  more  than  from 
g5  to  36  millions.  The  average  balance  of  the 
former  period  was  £,  3.706.000 ;  of  the  latter, 
fomething  above  four  millions.  It  is  trne,  that 
whiift  the  impreflions  of  the  author's  deftruftivc 
war  continued,  our  trade  was  greater  than  it  is  at 
prefcnt.  One  of  the  necefTary  confcquences  of 
the  peac^  was,  that  France  muft  grjidually  recover 
a  part  of  thofe  markets  of  which  flie  had  been 
originally  in  poflefTion.  However,  after  all  thefe 
deduftions,  ftill  the  grofs  trade  in  the  worft  year  of 
the  prefent  is  better  than  in  the  beft  year  of  any 
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"  Total  imports,  value, 

I' 

1752.  7-^89.367 

1753.  8  625.029 

1754.  8.093.472 

Total,  {,.  24.607.870 


.  ,.         Exports  exceed  imports, 
"       Medium  balance, 

1764*       '      .    10.3 19.046 

1765.  '^    10.889,742 

1766,  I  (.475.825 

Total,  jC- 32-685-5I3 

ExportT  exccf d. 
Medium  balance  for  three  lail  }tars. 


Exports,  ditto. 

I' 
11.694.912 

X  2.243.604 

11.787.828 

35.726.344 
24.607.870 

u. 118. 474. 
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14.^50.507 
14.024.964 

44.740.003 
'      32.6H5.5I3 
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former  period  of  peace.  A  very  great  part  of 
our  taxes,  if  not  the  greatcft,  has  been  impofed 
fince  the  beginning  of  this  century.  On  the  au- 
thor's principles,  ihis  continual  encrcafc  of  taxes 
muft  have  ruined  our  trade,  or  at  lead  entirely 
checked  its  growth.  But  I  have  a  manufcript  of 
Davenant,  which  contains  an  abftraft  of  our  trade 
for  the  years  1703  and  1704;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  whole  export  from  England  did  not 
then  exceed  ^.  6.552.019.  It  is  now  confiderably 
more  than  double  that  amount.  Yet  England  was 
then  a  rich  and  flourifliing  nation. 

The  author  endeavours  to  derogate  from  the 
balance  in  our  favour  as  it  ftands  on  the  entries, 
and  reduces  it  from  four  millions  as  it  there  appears 
to  no  more  than  ,^.2.500.000.  His  obfervation  on 
the  loofenefs  and  inaccuracy  of  the  export  entries 
isjufl;  and  that  the  error  is  always  an  error  of 
excefs,  I  readily  admit.  But  becaufe,  as  ufual, 
he  has  wholly  omitted  fome  very  material  fa£ts,  his 
conclufion  is  as  erroneous  as  the  entries  he  com- 
plains of.       '  ;■'  ^   '  •  "     ' 

On  this  point  of  the  cuftom-houfe  entries  I  fliall 
make  a  few  obfervations.  ift.  The  inaccuracy  of 
thefe  entries  can  extend  or'  to  Free  Goods, 
that  is,  to  fuch  Britifti  proHuvts  and  manufaftures, 
as  are  exported  without  drsiwback  and  without 
bounty;  which  do  not  in  general  amount  to  more 
than  two  thirds  at  the  v  cry  utmoft  of  the  whole  ex- 
port even  of  our  home  prodif6fs.  The  valuable  ar- 
ticles of  corn,  malt,  leather,  hops,  beer,  and' 
many  others,  do  not  come  under,  this  objeftion  of 
inaccuracy.  The  article  of  Certificate  Goods 
re-exported,  a  vaft  branch  of  our  commerce,  ad- 
mits of  no  error  (except  fome  fmaller  frauds  which 
cannot  be  eftimatcd),  as  they  have  all  a  drawback 
of  duty,  and  the  exporter  mufl:  therefore  correftly 
fpccify  their  quantity  and  kind.    The  author  there" 
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fore  is  not  warranted  from  the  known  error  in  fome 
of  the  entries,  to  make  a  general  defalcation  from 
the  whole  balance  in  our  favour.  This  error  can- 
not afFeft  more  than  half,  if  fo  much,  of  the  ex- 
port article.  2dly,  In  the  account  made  up  at  the 
infpeftor  general's  office,  they  efliraatc  only  the 
original  cod  of  Bririlh  produfts  as  they  are  here 
purchafed ;  and  on  foreign  goods,  only  the  prices 
in  the  country  from  whence  they  are  fent.  This 
was  the  method  eflabliflied  by  Mr.  Davenant ; 
and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  certainly  is  a  good  one. 
•  But  the  profits  of  the  merchant  at  home,  and  of 
our  factories  abroad,  are  not  taken  into  the  account: 
which  profit  on  fuch  an  immenfe  quantity  of  goods 
exported  and  re-exported  cannot  fail  of  being  very 
great :  five  per  cent,  upon  the  whole,  I  Ihould 
think  a  very  moderate  allowance,  ^dly,  it  does 
not  comprehend  the  advantage  arifing  from  the 
employment  of  600.000  tons  of  Ihipping,  which 
muft  be  paid  by  the  foreign  confumer,  and  which, 
in  many  bulky  articles  of  commerce,  is  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  commodity.  This  can  fcarcely  be 
rated  at  lefs  than  a  million  annually.  4thly,  The 
whole  import  from  Ireland  and  America,  and  from 
the  Weft  Indies,  is  fet  againft  us  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  ftriking  a  balance  of  imports  and  exports ; 
whereas  the  import  and  export  are  both  our  own. 
This  is  juft  as  ridiculous,  as  to  put  againft  the  ge- 
neral balance  of  the  nation,  how  much  more  goods 
Cheftiire  receives  from  London,  than  London  from 
Chefliire.  The  whole  revolves  and  circulates 
through  this  kingdom,  and  is,  fo  far  as  it  regards 
our  profit,  in  the  nature  of  home  trade,  as  much 
as  if  the  feveral  countries  of  America  and  Ireland 
were  all  pieced  to  Cornwall.  The  courfe  of  ex- 
change with  all  ihefe  places  is  fully  futlicient  to 
demonftrate  that  this  kingdom  has  the  whole  ad- 
vantage of  their  commerce.  When  the  final  profit 
i  upon 
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upon  a  whole  fyftem  of  trade  refts  and  centers  in 
a  certain  place,  a  balance  ftriick  in  that  place 
merely  on  the  mutual  iale  of  commodities  is  quite 
fallacious.  5thly,  The  crflorn-houfe  entries  fur- 
nifli  a  mod:  defefiive,  and  indeed  ridiculous  idea, 
of  the  mofl:  valuable  branch  of  trade  we  have  in 
the  world,  that  with  Newfoundland.  Obfervc 
what  you  export  thither ;  a  little  fpirits,  pro- 
•vifion,  fi(hing  lines,  and  fiihing  hooks.  Is  this  ex- 
port the  true  idea  of  the  Newfoundland  trade  in 
the  light  ^  of  a  beneficial  branch  of-  conimerce  ? 
nothing  lefs.  Examine  our  imports  from  thence  ; 
it  feems,  upon  this  vulgar  idea  of  exports  and 
imports,  to  turn  the  balance  againfl  you.  But 
your  exports  to  Newfoundland  are  your  own  goods. 
Your  import  is  your  own  food  ;  as  much  your 
own,  as  that  you  raife  with  your  ploughs  out  of 
your  own  foil ;  and  not  your  lofs,  but  your  gain  j 
your  riches,  not  your  poverty.  But  fo  fallacious 
is  this  way  of  judging,  that  neither  the  export  nor 
import,  nor  both  together,  fupply  any  idea  ap- 
proaching to  adequate  of  that  branch  of  bufmefs. 
The  vefTels  in  that  trade  go  (trait  from  Newfound- 
land  to  the  foreign  market;  and  the  fale  there, 
not  the  import  here>  is  the  meafure  of  its  value^ 
That  trade  which  is  one  of  your  greateft  and  beft 
is  hardly  fo  much  as  feen  in  the  cuftom-hotjfe 
entries;  and  it  is  not  of  lefs  annual  value  to  this 
nation  than  £,  400.000,  6thly,  The  quality  of  your 
im-orts  muft  be  confidercd  as  well  as  the  quantity, 
^I'o  ftate  the  whole  of  the  foreign  impart  a^  lofs^ 
is  exceedingly  abfurd.  All  the  iron,  hemp,  fiax, 
cotton,  Spanlfli  wool,  raw  (iii<,  v/oolcn  and  linen 
yarn,  which  we  import,  are  by  no  melons  to  ba 
conlldered  as  the  matter  of  a  merely  luxurious 
confumption ;  v.-hich  is  the  idea  too  generally  an4 
loofcly  annexed  to  our  irapor*  article.  Tiiefc  ahovt-: 
rotmigned  j\v«  m'4tcnnU  of  iudwitry,  nut  of  luxury, 
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which  arc  wrought  up  here,  in  many  inftances,  to 
ten  times,  and  more,  of  their  original  value.  Even 
where  they  are  not  fubfervient  to  our  exports,  they 
ftill  add  to  our  internal  wealth,  which  confifts  in 
the  {lock  of  ufeful  commodities,  as  much  as  in 
gold  and  filver.  In  looking  over  the  fpecific  articles 
of  our  export  and  import,  1  have  often  been  aftonifti- 
ed  to  fee  for  how  fmall  a  part  of  the  fupply  of  our 
confumption,  either  luxurious  or  convenient,  we 
are  indebted  to  nations  properly  foreign  to  us. 

Thefe  confideraiions  are  entirely  paffed  over  by« 
the  author;  they  have  been  but  too  much  ne- 
glected by  moft  who  have  fpeculated  on  this  fubjeft. 
But  they  ought  never  to  be  omitted  by  thofe  who 
mean  to  come  to  any  thing  like  the  true  ftate  of 
the  Britifli  trade.  They  compenfate,  and  they  more 
than  compenfate,  every  thing  which  the  author 
can  cut  off  with  any  appearance  of  reafon  for  the 
over-entry  of  Britifh  goods;  and  they  reftore  to 
us  that  balance  of  four  millions,  which  the  author 
has  thought  proper  on  fuch  a  very  poor  and 
limited  comprehenlion  of  the  object  to  reduce  to 
j{.*.  2.500.000. 

In  general  this  author  is  fo  circumftanced,  that 
to  fupport  his  theory  he  is  obliged  to  affume  his 
fafts ;  and  then,  if  you  allow  his  fafts,  they  will 
not  fupport  his  conclufions.  What  if  all  he  fays 
of  the  llate  of  this  balance  were  true  ?  did  not  the 
fame  objections  always  lie  to  cuftom-houfe  entries? 
do  they  defalcate  more  from  the  entries  of  1766 
than  from  thofe  of  (754  ?  If  they  prove  us  mined, 
we  were  always  ruined.  Some  ravens  have  always 
indeed  croaked  out  this  kind  of  fong.  They  have 
a  malignant  delight  in  prefaging  mifchief,  when 
they  arc  not  employed  in  doing  it :  they  are  mi- 
serable and  difappointed  at  every  inftance  of  the 

public 
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public  profperity.   They  overlook  us  like  the  male* 
volent  being  of  the  poet : '       ' 
'.  vti...;.  Tritonida  confpicit  arcem  "■    *■  " 

' '      IngaJisy  opibtifqiiey  et  fejia  pace  vireniem  ; 

Vixcjue  tenet  lacrymas  quia  nil  lacryinahile  cernit^ 

It  is  in  this  fpirit  that  fome  have  looked  upon 
thofe  accidents  that  caft  an  occafional  damp  upon 
trade.  Their  imaginations  entail  thefe  accidents 
upon  us  in  perpetuity.  We  have  had  fome  bad 
harvefls.  This  mud  very  difadvantageoufly  affeft 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  navigation  of  a  people, 
fo  large  a  part  of  whofe  commerce  is  in  grain. 
But,  in  knowing  the  caufe,  we  are  morally  certain, 
that,  according  to  the  courfe  of  events,  it  cannot 
long  fubfirt:.  In  the  three  lad  years,  we  have  ex- 
ported fcarcely  any  grain ;  in  good  years,  that  ex- 
port hath  b.-p  worth  twelve  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  and  n  in  the  two  laft  years,  far  from 

exporting,  w^  nave  been  obliged  to  import  to  the 
amount  perhaps  of  our  former  exportation.  So  that 
in  this  article  the  balance  mufl:  be  ^f. 2.000.000 
againfl:  us ;  that  is,  one  million  in  the  ceafmg  of 
gain,  the  other  iu  the  encreafe  of  expenditure. 
But  none  of  the  author's  promifes  or  projefts  could 
have  prevented  this  misfortune  ;  and,  thank  God, 
We  do  not  want  him  or  them  to  relieve  us  from  it  j 
although,  if  his  friends  fliould  now  come  into 
power,  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  be  ready  to  take 
credit  for  any  encreafe  of  trade  or  excife,  that 
may  arife  from  the  happy  circumftance  of  a  good 
harveft. 

This  conne(5ls  with  his  loud  laments  and  melan- 
choly prognoilications  concerning  the  high  price  of 
the  neceifaries  of  life  and  the  produfts  of  labour. 
With  all  his  others,  I  deny  this  faft ;  and  I  again 
call  upon  him  to  prove  it.  Take  average  and  not 
accident,  the  grand  and  firfl:  uecefiary  of  life  is 
cheap  in  this  country  ;  and  that  tog  us  weighed, 
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not  again  ft  labour,  which  is  its  true  counterpoife, 
but  again  ft  money.  Does  he  call  the  price  of 
wheat  at  this  day,  between  32  and  ^o  fliillings^fr 
quarter  in  London,  dear "  ?  He  muft  know  that  rucl 
(an  objeft  of  the  higheft  order  in  t!  e  neceffaries  of 
life,  an<:-  >f  the  firft  neceffity  in  almoft  every  kind 
of  manufacture)  is  in  many  of  our  provinces  cheaper 
than  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  Meat  is  on  the 
whole  not  exccfllvely  dear,  whatever  its  price  may 
be  at  particular  times  and  from  particular  accidents. 
If  it  has  had  any  thing  like  an  uniform  rife,  this 
enhancement  may  cafily  be  proved  not  to  be  owing 
to  the  encreafe  of  taxes,  >:ut  to  uniform  encreafe  of 
confumption  and  of  money.  Diminiih  the  latter, 
and  meat  in  your  markets  will  be  fulEciently  cheap 
in  account,  but  much  dearer  in  eiFe£l :  becaufe  fewer 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  buy.  Thus  your  apparent 
plenty  will  be  real  indigence.  At  prefent,  even 
under  temporary  difadvautages,  the  ufe  of  flefli  is 
greater  here  than  any  where  elfe ;  it  is  continued 
without  any  interruption  of  Lents  or  meagre  days; 
it  is  fuftained  and  growing  even  with  the  encreafe 
of  our  taxes.  But  fome  have  the  art  of  converting 
even  the  figns  of  national  profperity  into  fymptoms 
of  decay  and  ruin.  And  our  author,  who  fo  loudly 
difclaims  popularity,  never  fails  to  lay  hold  of  the 
moft  vulgar  popular  prejudices  and  humours,  in 
hopes  to  captivate  the  croud.  Even  thofe  peevifli 
difpofitions  which  grow  out  of  fome  tranfitory  fuf* 
fering,  thofe  paffiog  clouds  which  float  in  our 
changeable  atmofphere;  are  by  him  induftrioufly 
figured  into- frightful  lliapes,  in  order  firft  to  terrify 
and  then  to  govern  the  populace* 

It  was  uot  enough  for  the  author's  purpofe  to 
give  this  falfe  and  difcouraging  picture  of  the  ftaic 
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"  It  is  dearer  in  fome  places,  and  rather  cheaper  In  others ;  but 
it  mull  foQn  all  come  to  a  level. 
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of  his  own  country.  It  did  not  fully  anfwer  his 
end,  to  exaggerate  her  burthens,  to  depreciate  her 
fucceffes,  and  to  vilify  her  character.  Nothing  had 
been  done,  unlefs  the  fituation  of  France  were  ex- 
ahed  in  proportion  as  that  of  England  had  been 
abafed.  The  reader  will  excufe  the  citation  I  make 
at  length  from  his  book  4  he  out-does  himfelf  upon 
this  occafion.  His  confidence  is  indeed  unparalleled, 
and  altogether  of  the  heroic  cafl: : 

"  If  our  rival  nations  were  in  the  Cime  circum- 
"  (liances  with  ourfelves,  the  augmentation  of  our 
"  Taxes  would  produee  no  ill  confequences :  if  we, 
"  were  obliged  to  raife  our  prices,  they  muft,  from 
"  the  fame  caufes,  do  the  like,  and  could  take  no 
**  advantage  by  under-felling  and  under-working 
**  us.  But  the  alarming  confideration  to  Great 
*'  Britain  is,  that  France  is  not  in  the  fame  condition. 
Her  diftreffes,  during  the  war,  were  great,  but 
they  were  immediate;  her  want  of  credit,  as 
has  been  faid,  compelled  her  to  impoverifh  her 
people,  by  raifmg  the  greateft:  part  of  her  fup- 
plies  within  the  year ;  but  the  burdens  fhe  impofed 
on  them  were^  in  a  great  meafure^  temporary y  and 
mufl  he  greatly  diminifhedby  a  few  years  of  peace  • 
**  She  could  procure  no  confiderable  loans,  there- 
fore flie  has  mortgaged  no  fuch  opprefftve  taxes 
as  thofi  Great  Britain  has  impofed  in  perpetuity 
^^  for  payment  of  inter efi.  Peace  muft,  therefore, 
**  foon  re-eftablifli  her  commerce  and  manufaftures, 
efpecially  as  the  comparative  lightnefs  of  taxes, 
and  the  cheapnefs  of  living,  in  that  country, 
"  muft  make  France  an  afylura  for  Britifli  manu- 
"  fafturers  and  artificers."  On  this  the  author  refts 
the  merits  of  his  whole  fyftem.  And  on  this  point 
I  will  join  ilTue  with  him.  If  France  is  not  at  leaft 
in  the  fame  condition,  even  in  that  very  condition 
which  the  author  falfely  reprefents  to  be  ours,  if 
the  very  reverfe  of  his  propofition  be  not  true,  then 
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I  will  admit  his  State  of  the  Nation  to  be  juft  ; 
and  all  his  inferences  from  that  flate  to  be  logical 
and  conclufive.  It  is  not  furprizing,  that  the  author 
fliould  hazard  our  opinion  of  his  veracity.  That 
is  a  virtue  on  which  great  ftatefmen  do  not  perhaps 
pique  themfelves  fo  much :  but  it  is  fomewhat  ex- 
traordinary, that  he  (hould  (lake  on  a  very  poor 
calculation  of  chances,  all  credit  for  care,  for  ac- 
curacy, and  for  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  of  which 
he  treats.  He  is  rafh  and  inaccurate,  becaufe  he 
thinks  he  writes  to  a  publick  ignorant  and  inatten- 
tive. Biit  he  may  find  himfelf  in  that  refpeft,  as 
in  many  others,  greatly  miltaken.  vi^cd  /  ■■? '  «' 
In  order  to  contrail:  the  light  and  vigorous  con- 
dition of  France  with  that  of  England,  weak,  and 
finking  under  her  burthens,  he  flates  in  his  loth 
page,  that  France  had  raifed  ;^.5o.qi4.378  fter- 
ling  by  taxes  ivith'm  the  fcveral years  from  the  year 
1756  to  1762  both  inclufive.  An  Englifliman muft 
fland  aghall  at  fuch  a  reprelentation :  To  find  France 
able  to  raife  ivithin  the  year  fums  little  inferior  to 
all  that  we  were  able  even  to  borrow  on  interell 
with  all  the  refources  of  the  greatefl:  and  mod  efla- 
•bliflied  credit  in  the  world!  Europe  was  filled  with 
ulloniihment  when  they  faw  England  borrow  in  one 
year  twelve  millions.  It  was  thought,  and  very 
jull!y,  no  fmall  proof  of  national  ftrength  and 
financial  ikill,  tofind  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
inte  eft  upon  this  fum.  The  intereft  of  this,  com- 
puted with  the  one  per  cent,  annuities,  amounted 
only  to  ^'.  600.000  a  year.  This,  I  fay,  was 
thought  a  furprizing  effort  even  of  credit.  But  this 
author  talks,  as  of  a  thing  not  worth  proving,  and 
but  juft  worth  obferving,  that  France  in  one  year 
raifed  fixteen  times  that  fum  without  borrowing, 
and  continued  to  rafe  fums  not  far  from  equal  to  it 
for  fever  il  years  together.  Suppofe  fome  Jacob 
Henriques  had  propofed,  in  the  year  1762,  to  pre- 
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Tcnt  a  perpetual  charge  on  the  nation  by  raifing 
ten  millions  within  the  year.  He  would  have  been 
confidered,  not  as  a  harfli  financier,  who  laid  an 
heavy  hand  on  the  publick ;  but  as  a  poor  vifionary, 
who  had  run  mad  on  fupplies  and  taxes.  They 
who  know  that  the  whole  land  tax  of  England,  at 
4J.  in  the  pound,  raifes  but  two  millions ;  will  not 
eafily  apprehend  that  any  fuch  fums  as  the  author 
has  conjured  up  can  be  raifed  even  in  the  molt  opu- 
lent nations.  France  owed  a  large  debt,  and  was 
incumbered  with  heavy  eftabliftiments,  before  that 
war.  The  author  does  not  formally  deny  that  Ihe 
borrowed  fomething  in  every  year  of  its  continu- 
ance ;  let  him  produce  the  funds  for  this  aftonifliing 
annual  addition  to  all  her  vad  preceding  taxes,  an 
addition  equal  to  the  whole  excife,  cuftoms,  laud 
and  malt  taxes  of  England  taken  together. 

But  what  mufl:  be  the  reader's  aftonifliment,  per- 
haps his  indignation,  if  he  Ihould  find  that  this 
great  financier  has  fallen  into  the  mod:  unaccount- 
able of  all  errors,  no  lefs  an  error  than  that  of 
miftaking  the  identical  fims  borrowed  by  France  upon 
interejly  for  fupplies  ratfed  within  the  year.  Can  it 
be  conceived  that  any  man  only  entered  into  the 
firfl  rudiments  of  finance  ihould  make  fo  egregious 
a  blunder ;  fliould  write  it,  ihould  print  it ;  fliould 
carry  it  to  a  fecond  edition ;  Ihould  take  it  not  col- 
laterally and  incidentally,  but  lay  it  down  as  the 
corner  Hone  of  his  whole  fyflem,  in  fuch  an  impor- 
tant point  as  the  comparative  ftates  of  France  and 
England  ?  But  it  will  be  faid,  that  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  be  ill  informed.  Not  at  all.  A  man  of  any 
loofe  general  knowledge,  and  of  the  mod  ordinary 
fagacity,  never  could  have  been  mifmformed  in  fo 
grofs  a  manner ;  becaufe  he  would  have  immediately 
rejected  fo  wild  and  extravagant  an  account. 

The  fa6l  is  this :  the  credit  of  France,  bad  as  it 
might  have  been,  did  enable  her  (not  to  raife 
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^ithb  the  year)  but  to  borrow  the  very  fums  the 
author  mentions;  that  is  to  fay,  1. 106.91 6.26 1» 
)ivres,  making,  in  the  author's  computation, 
^.50.314.378.  The  credit  of  France  was  low  j 
but  it  was  not  annihilated.  She  did  not  derive,  as 
our  author  choofes  to  aflert,  any  advantages  from 
the  debility  of  her  credit.  Its  Confcquence  was  the 
natural  one  :  flie  borrowed  1  but  ihe  borrowed 
upon  bad  tei*ms,  indeed  on  the  mod  exorbitant 
ufury. 

In  fpeaking  of  a  fpreign  revenue,  the  very  pre-f 
tence  to  accuracy  would  be  the  moft  inaccurate 
thing  in  the  world.  Neither  the  author  BFor  i  can 
with  certainty  authenticate  the  information  we  com* 
municate  to  the  publick,  nor  in  an  afFajr  of  eternal 
fluctuation  arrive  at  perfcft  exaftnefs.  All  we  cati 
do,  and  this  we  may  be  expected  to  do,  is  to  avoid 
grofs  errors  and  blunders  of  a  capital  nature.  We 
Ciinnot  order  the  proper  oflicer  to  lay  the  account? 
before  the  houfe.  Kut  the  reader  mufl:  judge  on 
fhe  probability  of  the  accounts  we  lay  before  him. 
The  author  fpeaksof  France  as  raifmg  her  fupplies 
for  war  by  t^xes  within  the  year  ;  and  of  her  debt, 
as  a  thing  fcarcely  worthy  of  notice.  I  affirm  that 
ilie  borrowed  large  fums  in  every  year ;  and  ha? 
thereby  accumulated  an  immenfe  debt.  This  debt 
continued  after  the  war  infinitely  to  embarrafs  her 
affairs ;  and  to  find  fome  means  for  its  reduftion  was 
then  and  has  ever  fince  been  the  firft  objeft  of  her 
policy.  But  Ihe  has  fo  little  fucceeded  in  all  her 
efforts,  that  the  perpetual  debt  of  France  is  at  this 
hour  little  fliort  of  ^f.  100.000.000  flerling  j  and 
ih'z  {lands  charged  with  at  lealt  40.000.000  of 
Engliih  pounds  on  life-rents  and  tpntines.  The 
annuities  paid  at  this  day  at  the  Hotel  de  Villc  of 
Paris,  which  are  by  no  means  her  fqle  payments  of 
th.it  nature,  amount  to  139.000.000  of  livres,  that 
js,  to  6.318.000  poiinds )  befides  Billets  au  porteur, 
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nnd  various  detached  and  unfunded  debts,  to  a  great 
amount,  and  which  bear  an  iniereft. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  intereft  payable  on 
her  debt  amounted  to  upwards  of  feven  millions 
ftcrling.     M.  De  la  Vcrdy,  the  lad  hope  of  the 
French  finances,  was  called  in,  to  aid  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  an  intereft,  fo  light  to  our  author,  fo  into- 
lerably heary  upon  thofc  who  are  to  pay  it.  After 
Tiany  unfuccefsful  efforts  towards  reconciling  arbi- 
rary  reduftion  with  public  credit,  he  was  obliged 
to  go  the  plain  high  road  of  power,  and  to  impofe 
1  tax  of  I  o  per  cent*  upon  a  very  greeat  part  of  the 
:apiial  debt  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  this  meafurc  of 
prefent  eafc,  to  the  deflni£tion  of  future  credit, 
produced  about  /*, 500.000   a  year,   which  was 
carried  to  their  Caijfe  d*amortiffement  or  finking 
fund.     But  fo  unfaithfully  and  unfteadily  has  this 
md  all  the  other  articles  which  compofe  that  fund 
!)een  applied  to  their  purpofes,  that  they  have 
Tiven  the  ftate  but  very  little  even  of   prefent 
elief,  fmce  it  is  known  to  the  whole  world  that 
he  is  behind-hand  on  every  one  of  her  eflablifh- 
tients.     Since  the  year  1763,  there  has  been  no 
•peration  of  any  confequence  on  the  French  finan- 
es:  and  in  this  enviable  condition  is  France  at 
refent  with  regard  to  her  debt. 
Every  body  knows  that  the    principal   of  the 
lebt  is  but  a  name  ;  the  interefl  is  the  only  thing 
^hich  can  diftrefs  a  nation.     Take  this  idea,  which 
Mil  not  be  difputed,  and  compare  the  interefl  paid 
\(  England  with  that  paid  by  France ; 
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{. 

Intereft  paid  by  France,  funded  and  1 

unfunded,  for  perpetuity  or  on  >       ^.500.000 

lives,  after  the  tax  of  1  o  per  cent.  J 
Intereft  paid  by  England,  as  dated  "I 

by  the  author,  p.  27,  -  J 


4.600.000 


Intereft  paid  by  France  exceeds  that  1    - 

paid  by  England,  ,^     ]  £'''9oo.ooq 

The  author  cannot  complain,  that  I  flatc  the  in« 
tereft  paid  by  England  as  too  low.  He  takes  it 
himfel?  as  the  extremeft  terra.  Nobody  who  knowj 
any  thing  of  the  French  finances  will  affirm  that  j 
ftate  the  intereft  paid  by  that  kingdom  too  high 
It  might  be  ealily  proved  to  amount  to  a  great  deaj 
more  :  even  this  is  near  two  millions  above  what  it 
paid  by  England.  j 

There  are  three  ftandards  to  judge  c^  the  goo(j 
condition  of  a  nation  with  regard  to  its  financed 
I  ft.  The  relief  of  the  people.  2d,  The  equality  <f 
fupplies  to  eftabliftiments.  3d,  The  ftate  of  publp 
credit.     Try  France  on  all  thefe  ftandards. 

Although  our  author  very  liberally  adminifte^ 
relief  to  the  people  of  France,  its  government  h(s 
not  been  altogether  fo  gracious.  Since  the  peaq, 
ilie  has  taken  off  but  a  fmgle  Vingiieme,  or  ftiilliig 
in  the  pound,  and  fome  Imall  matter  in  the  cap- 
tation. But,  if  the  government  has  relieved  th^ 
in  one  point,  it  has  only  burthened  them  the  moe 
heavily  in  another.  The  Taille  **,  that  grievous  ad 
deftruftive  impofition,  which  all  their  financiers  a- 
ment,  without  being  able  to  remove  or  to  replae, 
has  been  augmented  no  lefs  than  6  millionsof 
livres,  or   270.000   pounds  EngKih.     A  furter 

°  A  tax  rated  by  the  intendant  in  each  generality  on  the>re- 
fumed  fortune  of  every  perfon  below  the  degree  of  a  gentleian. 

augien- 
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augmentation  of  this  or  other  duties  is  now  talked 
of;  and  it  is  certainly  neceffary  to  their  aft'airs : 
fo  exceedingly  remote  from  cither  truth  or  verifi- 
militude  is  the  author's  amazing  aflertion,  t/jaf  the 
burthens  of  France  in  the  war  were  in  a  great  meU' 
Jure  temporary i  and  mujl  be  greatly  dimin'ijhcd  by  a 
few  years  of  peaee. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  people  of  France  are 
not  lightened  with  taxes,  fo  neither  is  the  Hate  dif- 
hurthened  of  charges.  I  fpeak  from  very  good 
information,  that  the  annual  income  of  that  ilatc 
is  at  this  day  30  millions  of  livres,  or  £.  1.350.000 
llerling,  fliort  of  a  provifion  for  their  ordinary 
peace  eftablifliment;  fo  far  arc  they  from  the  attempt 
or  even  hope  to'difcharge  any  part  of  the  capital 
of  their  enormous  debt.  Indeed  under  fuch  ex- 
ti-erae  ftraitnefs  and  diftraftion  labouis  the  whole 
body  of  their  finances,  fo  far  does  their  charge 
outrun  their  fupply  in  every  particular,  that  no 
man,  I  believe,  who  has  confidered  their  affairs  with 
any  degree  of  attention  or  informatioii,  but  mufl 
hourly  look  for  fome  extraordinary  convulfion  in 
that  whole  fyftem  ;  the  eire(5t  of  which  on  France, 
and  even  on  all  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  conjefture. 

In  the  third  point  of  view,  their  credit.  Let  the 
reader  call  his  eye  on  a  table  of  the  price  of  French 
funds,  as  they  flood  a  few  weeks  ago,  compared 
with  the  ftate  of  fome  of  our  Enghfli  flocks,  even 
in  their  prefent  low  condition  ; 

French.  .,,  Britifh. 

^percents*  67,*     BankJiock,^'\f    159. 

/\  per  cent,  (not  taxed)57.     ^ per  cent.  conf.  100. 

3  per  cent,  ditto,  49.     3  per  cent,  conf.     88. 

This  flate  of  the  funds  of  France  and  England 
is  fulTicient  to  convince  even  prejudice  and  obfli- 
nacy,  that  if  France  and  England  are  not  in  the 
fame  condition  (as  the  author  affirms  they  are  not) 
the  difference  is  infinitely  to  the  difadvantage  of 

France. 
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!francc.  This  depreciation  of  their  funds  has  not 
much  the  air  of  a  nation  lightening  burthens  and 
difcharging  debts. 

Such  is  the  true  comparative  ftatc  of  the  two 
Jcingdoms  in  thofe  capital  points  of  view.  Now 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  taxes  which  provide  for 
this  debt,  as  well  as  for  their  ordinary  eftablifh* 
ments,  the  author  has  thought  proper  to  affirm 
that  **  they  arc  comparatively  light;**  that  "  Ihc 
•*  has  mortgaged  no  fuch  oppreillve  taxes  as 
•*  ours  :"  his  effrontery  on  this  head  is  intolerable. 
Does  the  author  recoUeft  a  fingle  tax  in  England  to 
which  fomethin^  parallel  in  nature,  and  as  heavy 
in  burthen,  does  not  exift  in  France ;  docs  he  not 
know  that  the  lands  of  the  nobleffe  are  ftill  under 
the  load  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  feudal 
charges,  from  which  the  gentry  of  England  have 
been  relieved  for  upwards  of  loo  years,  and  which 
were  in  kind,  as  well  as  burthen,  much  worfe 
than  our  modern  land  tax?  Befides  that  all  the 
gentry  of  France  ferve  in  the  army  on  very  flen- 
der  pay,  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  fortunes ; 
all  thofe  who  are  not  noble,  have  their  lands 
heavily  taxed.  Does  he  not  know  that  wine, 
brandy,  foap,  candles,  leather,  falt-petre,  gun- 
powder, arc  taxed  in  France  ?  Has  he  not  heard 
that  government  in  France  has  made  a  monopoly 
of  that  great  ZTticle  of  /alt  ?  that  they  compel  the 
people  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  and  at  a 
certain  rate,  both  rate  and  quantity  fixed  at  the 
arbitrary  pleafure  of  the  impofer  p  ?  that  they  pay 
in  France  the  Tailk,  an  arbitrary  impofition  on 
prefuraed  property  ?  that  a  tax  is  laid  in  faft  and 

P  Before  the  war  it  was  (old  to,  or  rather  forced  on,  the  con> 
fumer  at  1 1  fous,  or  about  ^  d.  the  pound.  What  it  is  at  pre- 
fent,  I  am  not  informed.  Even  this  will  appear  no  trivial  im* 
pofition.  In  London,  fait  may  be  had  at  a  penny  farthing  per 
pound  from  the  laft  retailer. 

name, 
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name,  on  the  fume  arbitrary  flandard,  upon  the 
acquifuions  of  their  indujlry  ?  and  that  hi  France 
%  \\t2isy  capitation-tax  is  alfo  paid,  from  the  highcft 
to  the  very  poorcft  fort  of  people  P  have  we  taxes 
of  fuch  weight,  or  any  thing  at  all  of  the  com- 
pulfion,  in  the  article  of  fait  F  do  we  pay  any  tail* 
lage,  any  faculty-tax y  any  incivjiry-tax  ?  do  we  pay 
any  capitation-tax  vviiatfoever  ?  I  Relieve  the  people 
of  London  would  fall  into  an  agony  to  hear  of 
fuch  taxes  propofed  upon  them  as  are  paid  ac 
Paris.  There  is  not  a  fingle  article  of  provifion 
for  man  or  bead,  which  enters  that  great  city» 
and  is  not  excifed ;  corn,  hay,  meal,  butchers 
meat,  fifti,  fowls,  every  thing.  I  do  not  here 
mean  to  cenfure  the  policy  of  taxes  laid  on  the  con- 
fumption  of  great  luxurious  cities.  I  orly  date 
the  faft.  We  Ihould  be  with  difficulty  brought  to 
hear  of  a  tax  of  50  j.  upon  every  ox  fold  in  Smith- 
field.  Yet  this  tax  is  paid  in  Paris.  Wine,  the 
lower  fort  of  wine,  little  better  than  Englifti  fmalj 
beer,  pays  2d,  a  bottle.  We  indeed  tax  our  beer  : 
but  the  impofition  on  fmall  beer  is  very  far  from 
heavy.  In  no  part  of  England  are  eatables  of 
any  kind  the  objeft  of  taxation.  In  almoft  every 
other  country  in  Europe  they  are  excifed,  more  or 
lefs.  I  have  by  me  the  ftate  of  the  revenues  of 
many  of  the  principal  nations  on  the  continent } 
and,  on  comparing  them  with  ours,  I  think  I  am 
fairly  warranted  to  aflert,  that  England  is  the  moP* 
lightly  taxed  of  any  of  the  great  Itates  of  Europt. 
They  whofe  unnatural  and  fullen  joy  arifes  from 
a  contemplation  of  the  diftrefles  of  their  country 
will  revolt  at  this  pofition.  But,  if  I  am  called 
upon,  I  will  prove  it  beyond  all  poffibility  of  dif- 
pute  ;  even  though  this  proof  fliould  deprive  thefe 
genderaen  of  the  fingular  fatisfaftion  of  confidering 
their  couutry   as  undone  ;  and  though  the  beft 
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civil  government,  the  bed  conftituted,  and  the  bed 
managed   revenue   that   ever    the  world   beheld, 
fhould  be  thoroughly  yindicated  from  their  perpe- 
tual clamours  and  complaints.    As  to  our  neigh- 
bour and  rival  France,  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
here  fuggefted,  I  fay,  and  when  the  author  choofes 
formally  to  deny,  I  (hall  formally  prove  it,  that 
her  fubjefts  pay  more  than  England,  on  a  compu- 
tation of  the  wealth  of  both  countries;  that  her 
taxes  are  more  injudicioufly  and  more  oppreffively 
irapofed ;   more  vexatioufly   collefted  :    come  in  a 
fmaller  proportion  to   the  royal  coffers,  and  are 
lefs  applied  by  far  to  the  public  fervice.     I  am 
not  one  of  thofe  who  choofe  to  take  the  author's 
word  for  this  happy  and  fiourilhing  condition  of 
the  French  finances,  rather  than  attend  to   the 
changes,  the  violent  pufhes,  and  the  defpair,  of 
all  her  own  financiers.     Does  he  choofe  to  be  re- 
ferred for  the  eafy  and  happy  condition  of  the 
fubjeft  in  France   to   the  remonftrances  of  their 
own  parliaments,  written  with  fuch  an  eloquence, 
feeling,  and  energy,  as  I  have  not  feen  exceeded 
in  any  other  writings  ?  The  author  may  fay,  their 
complaints  are  exaggerated,  and  the  effefts  of  fac- 
tion.    I  anfwer,  that  they  are  the  reprefentations 
of  numerous,  grave,  and  moft:  refpe6>able  bodies 
of  men,    upon  the  affairs  of   their  own  country. 
But,  allowing  that  difcontent  and  facflion  may  per- 
vert the  judgement  of  fuch  venerable  bodies  in 
France,  we  have  as  go*"  i  a  right  to  fuppofe  that 
the  fame  caufes  may  full  as  probably  have  pro- 
duced from  a  private,  however  refpeftable  perfon, 
t-irit  frightful,  and,  I  rriifl  I  have  fliewn,  ground-' 
iefs  rcprcicutatiou    of  our    own   alRiirs   in    Eng- 
land. 

The  author  is  fo  confcious  of  the  dangerous  ef- 
fc(5l5  of  that  rcprefentation,  that  he  thinks  it  ne-- 
ccfl'ary,  and  very  neceflary  it  is,  to  guard  againfl 

them. 
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them.    He  aflures  us,  "  that  he  has  not  made  that 
"  difplay  of  the  difficuhies  o£  his  country,  to  ex- 
"  pofe  her  counfels  to  the  ridicule  of  other  dates, 
"  or  to  provoke  a  vanquiflied  enemy  to  infult  her ; 
"  nor  to  excite  the  peoples  rage  againft:  their  go- 
"  pernors,  or  fmk  them  into  a  defpondency  of  the 
"  public  welfare.**     I  readily  admit  this  apology 
for  his  intentions.     God  forbid  I  lliould  think  any 
man  capable   of   entertaining   fo   execrable  and 
fenfelefs  a  defign.     The  true  caufe  of  his  drawing 
fo  fliocking  a  pidure  is  no  more  than  this ;  and  it 
ought  rather  to  claim  our  pity  than  excite  our  in- 
dignation ;    he  finds  himfelf   out  of  power ;  and 
this  condition  is  intolerable  to  him.     The  fame  fun 
which  gilds  all  nature,  and  exhilarates  the  whole 
creation,    does  not  ftiine  upon  difappointed  am- 
bition.    It  is  fomething  that  rays  out  of  darknefs, 
and  infpires  nothing  but  gloom  and  melancholy. 
Men,  in  this  deplorable  ftate  of  mind,  find  a  com- 
fort in   fpreading  the  contagion  of  their  fpleen. 
They  find  an  advantage  too ;  for  it  is  a  general 
popular  error  to  imagine  the  loudefl  complainers 
for  the  publick  to  be  the  moft  anxious  for  its  wel- 
fare.   If  fuch  perfons  can  anfwer  the  ends  of  re- 
lief and  profit  to  themfelves,  they  are  apt  to  be 
carelefs  enough  about  either  the  means  or  the  con- 
fequences. 

Whatever  this  complainant's  motives  may  be, 
the  effects  can  by  no  poffibility  be  other  than  thofe 
which  he  fo  ftrongly,  and  I  hope  truely,  dif- 
claims  all  intention  of  producing.  To  verify  this, 
the  reader  has  only  to  confider  how  dreadful  a 
pifture  he  has  drawn  in  his  3  2d  page  of  the  ftate 
of  this  kingdom  ;  fuch  a  pifture  as,  I  believe,  has 
hardly  been  applicable,  without  fome  exaggeration, 
to  the  moft  degenerate  and  undone  commonwealth 
that  ever  exifted.  Let  this  view  of  things  be 
compared  with  the  profpsft  of  a  remedy  which  he 
6  propofes 
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■  ,;;  propofes  ia  tlie  page  direftly  oppofite  and  the  fub. 
iequent.  I  believe  no  man  living  could  have  ima* 
gined  it  poflible,  except  for  the  fake  of  burlef- 
quing  a  fqbjeft,  to  propofe  remedies  fo  ridiculoully 
difproportionate  to  the  evil,  fo  full  of  uncertainty 

'  '  in  their  operation,  and  depending  for  their  fiic- 

cefs  in  every  ftep   upon  the  happy  event  of  fo 

•f  many  new,  dangerous,  and  vifionary  projefts.     It 

is  not  amifs,  that  he  has  thought  proper  to  give 

'  the  publick  fome  little  notice  of  what  they  may 
cxpeft  from  his  friends,  when  our  affairs  ihall  be 
committed  to  their  management.  Let  us  fee  how 
the  accounts  of  difeafe  and  remedy  are  balanced 
in  his  State  of  the  Nation.  In  the  iirft  place,  on 
the  fide  of  evils,  he  ftates,  "  an  impoverilhed  and 
*♦  heavily-burthened  pubiick.  A  declining  trade 
•*  and  decreafmg  fpecie.  The  power  of  the  crown 
**  never  fo  much  extended  over  the  great;  but 
*'  the  great  without  influence  over  the  lower  fort, 
**  Parliament  lofmg  its  reverence  with  the  people. 
^*  The  voice  of  the  multitude  fet  up  againft  the 
♦'  fenfe  of  the  legiflature  ;  a  people  luxurious  and 
•*  licentious,  impatient  of  rule,  and  defpifmg  all 
**  avithority.  GovenmeiU  relaxed  in  every  fmew, 
<*  and  a  corrupt  feliilh  fpirit  pervading  tiic  whole, 
**  An  opinion  of  many,  that  the  form  of  go- 
•'  verument  is  not  \yorr.h  contending  for.  No  at- 
**  tachmeni  in  the-  bulk  of  the  people  towards 
"  the  conftitution.  No  reverence  for  the  cuftoms 
**  of  our  anccftors.  No  attachment  but  to  pri« 
**  vale  inierclh  nor  any  zeal  but  for  felfiih  grati- 
**  fications.  Trade  and  manufaftures  going  to 
**  ruin.  Gre.il  Britain  in  danger  of  becoming  tri- 
♦*  but^vry  to  France,  and  the  defcent  of  the  crown 
♦*  dependent  on  her  pleafure,  Irehnd  in  cafe  of 
**  a  way  to  become  a  prey  to  Fnincc  ;  and  Gre;u 
♦*  Bvitain,  unable  t©  recover  Ireland,  cede  h  by 
**  U'Qftty  (th«  »u,tUor  never  am  thiiik  of  a  treaty 
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without  making  cefTions),  in  order  to  purchafe 

peace  for  herfelf.  The  colonies  left  expofcd  to 
**  the  ravages  of  a  domeftic,  or  the  conqueft  of  a 
"  foreign  enemy." — Gloomy  enough,  God  knows. 
The  author  well  obferves,  ibdi  a  mind  not  totally  p.  ji. 
devoid  of  feeling  cannot  look  upon  fuch  a  frofpeli 
without  horror  ;  and  an  heart  capable  of  humanity 
muji  he  unable  to  bear  its  defcription.  He  ought  to 
have  added,  that  no  man  ^f  common  difcretion  ,  >^'' 
ought  to  have  exhibited  it  to  the  publick,  if'it 
were  truej  or  of  common  honeftv,  if  it  were 
falfe. 

But  now  for  the  comfort;  the  day-ftar  which 
is  to  arife  in  our  hearts ;  the  author's  grand  fcheme 
for  totally  reverfing  this  difmal  ftate  of  things, 
and  making  us  "  happy  at  home  and  refpeded  p.  33. 
*'  abroad,  formidable  in  war  and  flourilhing  in 
"peace." 

In  this  great  work  he  proceeds  with  a  facility 
equally  aftonifhing  and  pleafing.  Never  was  fi- 
nancier lefs  embarrafled  by  the  burthen  of  eftablifli- 
ments,  or  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  ways  and 
means.  If  an  eftablifliment  is  troublefome  to  him, 
he  lops  off  at  a  ftroke  juft  as  much  of  it  as  he 
choofes.  He  mows  down,  without  giving  quarter, 
or  alTigning  reafon,  army,  navy,  ordna.nce,  ordi- 
nary, extraordinaries  i  nothing  can  ftand  before 
him.  Then,  when  he  comes  to  provide,  Ar)2al' 
thec^s  horn  is  in  his  hands;  and  he  pours  out  with 
an  inexhauftible  bounty,  taxes,  duties,  loans,  and 
revenues,  without  uneafinefs  to  himfelf,  or  bur- 
then to  the  publick.  Infomuch  that,  when  we 
confider  the  abundance  of  his  refourccs,  we  can- 
not avoid  being  furprized  at  his  extraordinary  at- 
tention to  favings.  But  it  is  all  the  exuberance  of 
his  goodnefs. 

This  book  has  fo  much  of  a  certain  tone  of 
power,  that  one  would  be  almoft  tempted  to  think 
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'it  written  by  fome  pcrfon  who  had  been  in  high 
office.  A  man  is  generally  rendered  fomewhat 
a  worfc  reafoner  for  having  been  a  minifter.  In 
private,  the  affent  of  lillening  and  obfequious 
iriends  •,  in  public,  the  venal  cry  and  prepared 
vote  of  a  pa  (live  fenate,  confirm  him  in  habits 
of  begging  the  queftion  with  impunity,  and  aflert- 
ing  without  thinking  himfelf  obliged  to  prove. 
Had  it  not  been  fc  *  Tome  fuch  habits,  the  author 
^  could  never  have  e^-pected  that  wefhould  takjC  his 
eftimate  for  a  peace  edablifhment  folely  on  his 
word. 

P«  J3«  This  eftimate  which  he  gives,  is  the  great  ground- 

work of  his  plan  for  the  national  redemption  ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  well  and  firmly  laid,  or  what  mud 
become  of  the  fuperftrudure  ?  One  would  have 
thought  the  natural  method  in  a  plan  of  refor> 
mation  would  be,  to  take  the  prefent  exilling  elli- 
mates  as  they  Hand ;  and  then  to  (hew  what  may 
be  practicably  and  fafely  defalcated  from  them. 
This  would,  I  fay,  be  the  natural  courfe  j  and 
what  would  be  expeded  from  a  man  of  bufmefs. 
But  this  author  takes  a  very  different  method. 
For  the  ground  of  his  fpeculation  of  a  prefent  peBce 
eftablilhment,  he  reforts  to  a  former  fpeculation  of 
the  fame  kind,  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  mini- 
fter of  the  year  1764,     Indeed  it  never  exifted  any 

3P'  33'  where  elfe.  "  The  plan,**  fays  he,  with  his  ufual 
eafe,  "  has  been  already  formed,  and  the  outline 
*'  drawn,  by  the  adminiftration  pf  1764.  I  fhali 
**  attempt  to  fill  up  the  void  and  obliterated  parts, 
"  and  trace  its  operation.  The  ftanding  expence 
"  of  the  prefent  (his  projedtcd)  peace  cftablilh- 
««  ment  improved  iy  the  experience  of  the  two  lafi 
**  yean  may  be  thus  eftimated  j**  and  he  citimates  it 
at  jC-3-4<^^-»6I'  ... 
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Here  too  it  would  be  natural   to  expefl:  feme 
rcafonsfor  condemning  the  fubfequent  aitual  efta- 
blifhmentf,  which  have  To  much  tranfgrefled  the 
limits  of 'lis  plan  of  1764,  as  well  as  fome  argu* 
ments  in  favour  of  his  new  projed ;  which  has  in 
fome  articles  exceeded,   in  others  fallen  fhort,  but 
on  the  whole  is  much  below  his  old  one.     Hardly 
a  word  on  any  of  thefe  points,   the  only  points 
however  that  are  in  the  lead  eiTencial  5  for  unlefs 
you  afTign  reafons  for  the  increafe  or  diminution  of 
the  feveral  articles  of  public  charge,  the  playing 
at  eflablifh ments  and  eflimates  is  an  amufement  of 
no  higher  ordt-r,  and  of  much  lefs  ingenuityj  than 
^ejiions  and  commands^  or  fVhat  is  my  thcught  tike  ? 
To  bring  more  diftindly  under  the  reader*s  view 
this  author's  (Irange  method  of  proceeding,  I  will 
lay  before  him  the  three  fchemes  j  viz,  the  idea  of 
the  minifters  in  1764,  the  adtual  eftimates  of  the 
two  laft  years  as  given  by  the  author  himfelf,  and 
laftly  the  new  project  of  his  political  millennium : 

£■ 

Plan  of  eftablifhmcnt  for  1 764,  as  1 
byConfiderations,  p.  4:?,  j 

Medium  of  1767  and  1768,  as  by  1 
State  of  the  Nation,  p.  29  and  30,  J 
Prefent  peace  cftablifliment,   as  by 
the  projeft  iii  State  or  the  Na- 
tion, p.  3-,  ^. 
It  is  not  from  any  thing  our  author  has  any 
where  faid,  that  you  are  enabled    to    find    the 
ground,  much  lefs  ihe  juftificc  ion,  of  the  immenfe 
difference    between    thefe    feveral   fyftems  \    you 
mult  compare  them  yourfelf,  article  by  article ; 

<l  The  figures  in  the  Confi'lerations  are  wrong  call  up;  it  (hou.d 
bc;^.  3.6ciJ.70Q. 


'  3.609.700 

3.468.161 
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no  very  pleafing  empJoyment,  by  the  way,  to  com- 
pare the  igieemen  t  r  difagreement  of  two  chi- 
meras.    I  now  only  fpeak  of  the   comparifon  of 
his  own  tv/o  projtdts.     As  to  the  latter  of  them, 
it  differs  from  the  former,  by  having  fome  of  the 
articles  diminiHicd,   and  otiiers  encrcafed.     I  find 
the  chit;]-  article  of  ret'riftion  arifes  from  the  fnial- 
ler  deficiency  of  land  und  malt,  and  of  the  anrjuity 
funds,  which  he  bringi-  down  to  ^f. 295.^61   in  his 
new  eftimate,  from  ;^.  502.400,  wiiich  be  had  al- 
*■      lowed   for  thofe    artich-s   in    the    ConfuhTation... 
With  this  redii^iofjy  owitig,  as  it  nu^fl  be,    nierely 
to  a  fmaller  deficiency  oi   iunds,  he  has  nothing 
ar  all  to  do.     It  can  be  no  work  and  no  merii:  of 
his.     But  with  regard  to  the  encreaje^  the  matter 
is  very  ditTeicnt.     Ic  is  all  his  own  •,  the  publick  is 
loaded    (i'  r  any  thing  we  can  fee  to  the  contrary) 
entirely  jo-r. .'//;■.      X  he  chief  articles  of  the  encreafe 
Ibid.         are  oil  the  nj/v^   aiuJ   on  the  army  and  ordnance 
extraordinaiks  J  the  navy  being  eftimated  in   his 
Siate  cf  the  nation  £.c^o.ooo  a  year  more,  and  the 
army  and  ordnance  extraordinaries  ^^.40.^00  more, 
than   he  had  thought   proper  to  allow  for  them 
in   that  cfliinate  in   his   Confiderations,    which   he 
makes  iht  foundation  of  his  piefcnt  projed:.     He 
has  given  no  fort  of  reafon,  Itated  no  fort  of  ne- 
cefTity,  for  this  additional  allowance,  either  in  the 
one  article  or  the  other.     What  is  flill  ftronger, 
he  adniits  that  his   allowance  for  the  army  and 
ordnance  extras  is  too  great,   and  exprefsly  refers 
**•  31*       you  to  the  Conjideraticns  ;  where,  far  from  giving 
^.75000  a  year  to  that  fervice,  as  tht  State  of 
the  Nation  h^^  done,  the  author  apprehends  his 
own  fcanty   provifion  of  ^.35.000  to   be  by  far 
too  confiderable,  and  thinks  it  may  well   admit  of 
further  redudioris^     Thus,  according  to  his  own 

'  The  author  of  the  State  of  the  Nation,  p.  34,  informs  »:■!, 
that  the  fum  of  ;^.  75.000,  alloivcd  by  him  for  the  extrss  ■:'■'  the 
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principles,  this  great  oeconomifl  falls  into  a  vicious 
prodigality ;  and  is  as  far  in  his  eftimatc  from  a  con- 
fiftency  with  his  own  principles  as  with  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  fervices. 

Still,  however,  his  prefent  eflabliiliment  differs 
{rem  its  archetype  of  1764,  by  being,  though 
raided  in  particular  parts,  upon  the  whole  abogt 
^;.  ,.  T.ooo  fmaller  It  is  improved,  he  tell -^  us, 
b'j  ae  experience  of  the  two  lali  years.  One  >vouJci 
have  concluded  than  the  peace  eftabliHiineiit  of 
thefe  two  years  had  been  lels  than  that  of  1764,  in 
ord;v  to  fuggefr  to  the  author  his  improvements, 
which  enabled  him  to  reduce  it.  But  how  does 
that  turn  out  ?  .«  _^ 
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army  and  ordnance,  is  far  lefs  than  was  allowed  for  the  fame  (er- 
vice  in  the  years  1 767  and  1768.     It  is  fo  undoubtedly,  and  by  at 
k-aft  £.  200.000      He  fees  that  he  cannot  abide  by  the  plan  of  the 
Confiderations  in  this  pointinor  is  he  willing  wholly  to  give  it  up. 
Such  an   enormous   difference  as  that  between  ;(,*. 35.000  and 
£.  ■^oo.oco  putj  him  to  a  ftand,     Shou'd  he  adopt  the  latter 
planof  encreafed  expence,he  muft  then  confefs,  that  he  had,  on  a 
former  occafion,  egregioufly  trifled  with  the  publick  j  at  the  fame 
time  all  his  future  promifes  of  reduftion  muft  fall  to  the  ground. 
If  he  ftuck  to  the^.  35.000,  he  was  fure  that  every  one  muft  ex- 
peft  from  him  fome  account  how  thjs  monitrous  charge  cnme  to 
continue  ever  fince  the  war,  when  it  was  clearly  unneccffary  ;  how 
all  thofe  fucceffions  of  minifters  (his  own  included)  came  to  pay 
it;  and  why  hjs  great  friend  in  parliament,   and  his  partizans 
without  doors,  came  not  to  purfue  to  ruin,  at  leall  to  utter  ftiame, 
the  authors  of  fo  grourfdlefs  and  fcandalous  a  profufion.     in  this 
ftrait  he  took  a  middle  v^a"  ;  -.snd",  to  come  nearer  the  real  !latc  of 
the  fervice,  heoiitbid  the  Corifider-ations,  at  one  ftrokcjjT.^o.ooo; 
at  the  fame  time  he  hints  to  you,  that  you  may  expei^  lome  benefit 
alfo  from  the  original  plan.     But  the  author  of  the  Conlidcracions 
will  riot  fufFer  him  to  efcape  fo.     He  has  pinned  him  down  to  his 
£.  35.000 ;  for  that  is  the  fum  he  has  chofen,  not  as  what  he  thinks 
will  probably  be  required,  but  as  making  the  moft  ample  allow- 
ance for  every  pjflible  contingency.     See  that  author,  p.  42  and 
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Peace  dftabliflimen:'  1 767  and  1 768,  "1         £. 

medium,  f    3.9 19-375 

Ditto,  eftimatc  in  the  Confiderations,  1 

for  1764,  J 


Difference, 


3.609.700 

£•  309-675 


m 


p.  3f 
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A  vaft  cncreafe  inftead  of  diminution.  The  ex- 
perience then  of  the  two  laft  years  ought  naturally 
to  have  given  the  idea  of  ^n  heavier  eltablifh« 
ment ;  but  this  writer  is  able  to  diminifh  by  en- 
creafing,  and  to  draw  the  cfFtits  of  fubtradtion 
from  the  operations  of  addition.  By  means  of 
thefe  new  powers,  he  may  certainly  do  whatever 
he  pleafes.  He  is  indeed  moderate  enough  in  the 
ufe  of  them,  and  condefcends  to  fettle  his  cltablifli- 
ments  at  ^.3.468.161  a  year. 

However,  he  has  pot  yf  ^'^"e  with  it ;  he  has 
further  ideas  of  faving,  ;.sj*^  i.*^  v  cfources  of  re- 
venue. Thefe  additional  livings  are  principally 
two  :  J  ft,  7/  is  to  be  hoped^  l.iys  iie,  that  the  fum 
of  ;(^. 2 50.000  (which  in  tl^e  eftimate  he  allows 
for  the  deficiency  of  land  and  maU)  will  be  Ids  by 

t   /[•37'924'-  '■   ■''-^'  '  ■    'i-"  , 

-j^  '  He  has  done  great  injuflice  to  the  eflab!i|hinent  of  1 768  ;  but 
I  have  not  here  time  foi  this  difcufliun ;  nor  is  it  neceflary  to  this 
argument. 

'  In  making  up  this  account,  he  fails  into  a  furprizing  error  of 
.-nthmetick.  "  The  deficiency  of  the  land-tax  in  the  year  17^4. 
f'  and  xy^iy,  when  it  was  at  2  s.  amounted  to  no  more,  on  ame- 
f  dium,  than  /"^t  .372  ;  to  which,  if  we  add  half  the fkm„x\.  will 
*•  give  us  iC'"9'<5j^  ^*  ^^^  peace, deficiency  at  3  5."         4**  ' 


Total, 

Add  the  half. 
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X.  74058 


Which  he  makes  ;^.  79.058.     This  Is  indeed  in  disfavour  of  his 
arguDjent ;  but  we  Ihaliiee  that  he  h^s  ways,  by  other  errors,  of 

rcimbufiini;  Inmf'eJf. 
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2cl,That  the  fum  of /[. 20.000  allowed  for  the 
Foundling  Hofpiral,  and  jf.  1.800  for  American 
Surveys,  will  foon  ceafe  to  be  ncccflary,  as  the  fcr- 
vices  will  be  compltated. 

What  follows  with  regard  to  the  refourceS  's  p.  34. 
very  well  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.  **  Of 
**  this  eftimate,  fays  he,  upwards  of  ^f. 300.000 
**  will  be  for  the  plantation  iervice ;  and  that  fum, 
•*  I  hopCy  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  colonies 
"  might  be  induced  to  take  off  Great  Britain,  and 
**  defray  between  them,  in  the  proportion  of 
"/.20o.oooby  the  colonies,  and  ^f.  100.000  by 
»*  Ireland." 

Such  is  the  whole  of  this  mighty  fchtme.  Take 
his  reduced  eftimate,  and  his  further  redu£lions, 
and  his  refources  all  together,  and  the  refult  will 
be  i  He  will  certainly  lower  the  provifion  made  for 
the  navy.  He  will  cut  off  largely  (God  knows 
what  or  how)  from  the  army  and  ordnance  extra- 
ordinaries.  He  may  be  expeded  to  cut  off  more. 
He  hopes  that  the  deHciences  on  land  and  malt  will 
be  lefs  than  ufual ;  and  he  hopes  that  America  and 
Ireland  might  be  induced  to  take  off  ;{. 300.000  of 
our  annual  charges.        '  W 

If  any  one  of  thefe  Hopes,  Mights,  Infinua- 
tions,  Expectations,  and  Inducements,  (hould  fail 
him,  there  will  be  a  formidable  gaping  breach  in 
his  whole  proje6l.  If  all  of  them  Ihould  fail,  h.: 
has  left  the  nation  without  a  glimmering  of  hop? 
in  this  thick  night  of  terrors  which  he  has  thougiic 
fit  to  fpread  about  us.  If  every  one  of  them, 
which,  attended  with  fuccefs,  would  fignify  any 
thing  to  our  revenue,  can  have  no  effed  but  to  add 
to  our  diftradions  and  dangers,  we  fball  be  if 
poffible  in  a  ftill  worfe  condition  from  his  projefts 
of  cure  than  he  reprefents  us  from  our  original  dif- 
orders. 
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Before  we  examine  iric'^  the  confcqucnce  of  thefe 
.fchemes,  and  the  probability  or  thcle  favings,  let 
us  fuppofe  them  all  real  and  all  fafe,  and  then  fc: 
what  it  is  they  amount  to,  and  how  he  reafons  on 
them :  -  ^ 


Deficiency  on  '.and  .ind  malt,  lefs  by 
Foundhng  Hifpit.il., 
American  Survey^, 
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This  is  th  J  amount  of  the  only  a.  tii  les  of  faving 
he  Ipecifics  •,  and  yet  he  choofes  to  aflert  "  that 
"  we  may  venture  on  the  credit  of  them  to  re- 
*•>  due  the  Handing  expences  of  the  ellimate 
"  (^  ':n  £.^.^6S.i6i)  to  ^.5  300.000  i"  that  is, 
for  1  lilting  of  j£\ 5 8. coo,  he  is  not  alhamed  to 
takw*  credit  for  a  defalcation  from  his  own  ideal 
elhblifliment  in  a  fum  of  no  lefs  than  ^^.1(58. 161  ! 
S'jppofeeven  that  we  were  to  take  up  the  eftimate 
of  the  Confiderations  (which  is  however  aban- 
doned in  the  State  of  the  Nation),  and  reduce  his 
^.75.000  txtraordinaries  to  the  original  ;^.35.OO0. 
Still  all  thele  favings  joined  together  give  us  but 
jf.98.000i  that  is,  near  ^.7  coco  (hort  of  the  credit 
he  calls  for,  and  for  which  he  has  neither  given  any 
reafon,  nor  furnifhed  any  data  whatfoevcr  for  others 
to  reafon  upon.    ■  -  ^:,        , . 

Such  are  his  favings,  as  operating  on  his  own 
projed  of  a  peace  eftibiifliment.  Let  us  now  con- 
fider  them  as  they  affect  the  exifting  elUblifhment 
and  our  actual  fcrvicis.  He  tell-  "<5;  the  fum  al- 
lowed in  his  ellimate  for  the  navy  \f  "jr.69.321 
"  lefs  than  the  grant  for  that  fi-rvice  in  17O7  ;  but 
"  in  that  grant  ^'.30.000  was  ncluded  for  the  pur- 
*'  chafe  of  liempj  and  a  favir^  of  about  jC.z^  coo 
^*  was  made  in  that  year."  1  he  author  has  got 
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fomc  fccret  in  arithmctick.     Tliefe  two  lums  put 
totT^ether   amount;  in  the  ordinary  way    of  com- 
puting, to  ;/r.f;5.ooo,  and  not  to  ^.69.^  ,^  i.     On 
what   principle   has  he  cholVn  to  take  creJit  for 
^.14.321   rnort"  ?   To  what  this  Itrange  inaccuracy 
is  owing,  1  cannot  polFibly  comprehend  ;  nor  is  ic 
very  material,  where  the  logick  is  lb  bad,  and  the 
policy  fo  erroneous,  whether  the  arithinetick  bejud 
or  otherwife.     But  in  a  fcheme  for  making   this 
nation  "  happy    at   home   and   relpcdled  abroad, 
««  formidable  in  war  and  flourifhing  m  peace,"  it  is 
furely  a   little  unfortunate  for    us,  that    he    has 
picked  out  the  Navy,  as  the  very  firfl:  ubjedl  of  his 
oeconomical  experiments.     Of  all  the  public  ler- 
vices,  that  of  the  navy  is  the  one  in  which  tam- 
pering may  be  of  the  greateft  danger,  which  can 
worft  be  fupplied  upon  an  emergency,  and  of  which 
any  failure  draws  after  ic  the  iongeft  and  heavielt 
train  of  confequences.     I  am  far  from  faying,  that 
this  or  any  fervice  ought  not  to  be  conducted  with 
oeconomy.     Bur  I  will  never  fuffer  the  facrcd  name 
of  ©economy  to  be  beftowed  upon  arbitrary  defal- 
cation of  charge.     The   author  tells  us   himfelf, 
*'  that  t('  fufFcr  the  navy  to  rot  in  harbour  for  want 
"  of    ?pairs  and  marines,  would  be  to  invite  de- 
*'  flruflion/*     It  would  be  fo.     When  the  author 
talks  therefore  of  lavings  on  the  navy  eftimate,  ic 
is  incumbent  on  him  to  let  us  know,  not  what  fums 
he  will  cut  off,  but  what  branch  of  that  fervice  he 
deems  fuperfluous.     Inilead  of  putting  us  off  with 
unmeaning  generalities,   he  ought  to  have  ftated 
what  naval  force,  what  naval   works,  and   what 
naval   llores,    with  the   lowed  ellimated  expence, 
are  neceffary  to  keep  our  marine  in  a  condition 
commenfurate  to  its  great  ends.     And  this  too  not 
for  the  contradted  and  deceitful  fpace  of  a  fingle 
year,  but  for  fome  reafonable  term.     Every  body 
knows  that  many  charges  cannot  be  in  their  nature 
.  ■  .   -  ,,  regular 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  LATE 

regular  or  annual.     In  the  year  1767  a  (lock  of 
hemp,  &c.  was  to  be  laid  in  •,  that  charge  intermits, 
but  it  does  not  end.     Other  charges  of  other  kind, 
take  their  place.     Great  works  are  now  carrying 
on  at  Portlmouth,  but  not  of  greater  magnitude 
than  utility ;   and  they  muft  be  provided  tor,    A 
year*s  edimate  is  therefore  no  ju(l  idea  ac  all  of  a 
permanent  peace  cdablifhment.     Had  the  author 
opened  this  matter  upon  thefe  plain  principles,  a 
judgement  might  have  been  formed,  how  far  he  had 
contrived  to  reconcile  national  defence  with  public 
oeconomy.     Till  he  has  done  it,   thofe  who  had 
rather  depend  on  any  man's  rcafon  than  the  greateft 
man*s  authority  will  not  give  him  credit  on  this 
head,  for  the  laving  of  a  fingle  fliilling.     As  to 
thofe  favings  which  are  already  made,  or  in  courfc 
of  being  made,  whether  right  or   wrong,   he  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them  ;  they  can  be  no 
part  of  his  project,  confidercd  as  a  plan  of  refor- 
mation.    I  greatly  fear  that  the  error  has  not  lately 
been  on  the  lide  of  profufion. 

Another  head  is  the  faving  on  the  Army  and 
Ordnance  extraordinaries,  particularly  in  the  Ame- 
rican  branch.     What    or   how   much   reduction 
may  be  made,  none  of  us,  I  believe,  can  with  any 
iairncis  pretend   to  fay  •,  very   little,    I  am  con- 
vinced.    The  ftate  of  America  is  extremely  un- 
fettled  i   more  troops  have  been  fent  thither  •,  new 
difpofitions  have  been  made  *,  and  this  augmenta- 
tion of  number,  and  change  of  difpofttion,  has 
rarely,  I  believe,  the  effedt  of  Icflening  the  bill  for 
extraordinaries,  which,  if  not  this  year,  yet  in  the 
next  we  muft  certainly  feel.     Care  has  not  been 
wanting  to  introduce  oeconomy  into  that  part  of 
the  iervice.     The  author's  great  friend  has  made, 
I  admit,  fome  regulations ;  his  immediate  fucceflbrs 
have  made  more  and  better.     This  part  will  be 
handled  more  ably  and  more  minutely  at  another 
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rlrne  :  but  no  one  can  cut  down  this  bill  of  extraor* 
dinaries  at  his  pleafure.  The  author  has  given  us 
nothing,  but  his  word,  for  any  certain  or  confide- 
riblc  reduction  ;  and  this  we  ought  to  be  the  more 
cautious  in  talcing,  as  he  has  promifed  great  favings 
in  his  Conjiderations,  which  he  has  not  chofen  to 
abide  by  in  his  Siate  of  the  Nation, 

On  this  head  alfo  of  the  American  extraordU 
narics,  he  can  take  credit  for  nothing.     As  to  his 
next,  the  kflcning  of  the  deficiency  of  the  land 
and  malt  tax,  particularly  of  the  malt  tax ;  any 
perfcn  the  leaft  converfant  in  that  fubjeft  cannot 
avoid  a  Imile.     This  deficiency  arifcs  from  charge 
of  collection,  from  anticipation,  and  from  defeftive 
produce.     What  has  the  author  faid  on  the  re- 
diiAion  of  any  head  of  this  deficiency  upon  the 
land  tax  ?  On  thefe  points  he  is  abiblutely  filenr. 
As  to   the  deficiency  on  the  malt  tax,  which  is 
(liicfiy  owing  to  a  dcfedive  produce,  he  has,  and 
can  have,  nothing  to  propole.     If  this  deficiency 
fhould  be  leflened  by  the  encreafe  of  malting  in 
any  years  more  than  others  (as  it  is  a  greatly  fluc- 
tuating objeft),  how  much  of  this  obligation  (hall 
we  owe  to  this  author's  miniftry  ?  will  it  not  be 
the  cafe  under  any  adminiftration  ?  mud  it  not  go 
to  the  general  fervice  of  the  year,  in  fome  way  or 
other,  let  the  finances  be  in  whofe  hands  they  will  ? 
But  why  take  credit  for  fo  extremely  reduced  a 
deficiency  at  all  ?  I  can  tell  him,  he  has  no  rational 
ground  for  it  in  the  produce  of  the  year  1767  •,  and 
I  fuipedt  will  have  full  as  little  reafon  from  the 
produce  of  the  year   1768.     That  produce  may 
indeed  become  greater,  and  the  deficiency  of  courle 
will  be  lefs.     It  may  too   be  far  otherwife.     A 
fair  and  judicious  financier  will  not,  as  this  writer 
has  done,  for  the  fake  of  making  out  a  fpecious 
account,  fele6t  a  favourable  year  or  two,  at  remote 
periods,  and  ground  his  calculations    on   thofe. 
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In  1768  he  will  not  take-  the  denciences  of  1753  and 
1754  for  his  ilandarJ.  Sober  men  have  hitherto 
^and  miift  continue  this  courfe  to  preferve  this 
charadler)  taken  indifferently  the  mediums  of  the 
years   immediately  preceding.     But  a  perfon  who 

*'  has  a  fcheme  from  which  he  promifes  much  to  the 

publick  ought  to  be  (till  more  cautious  ;  he  (hould 
ground  his  fpeculation  rather  on  the  lowell  me- 
diums i  becaufe  all  new  fchemes  are  known  to  be 
fubjedt  to  fome  defe(5t  or  failure  not  forefeen  ;  and 
which  therefore  every  prudent  propofer  will  be  rea- 
dy to  allow  for,  in  order  to  lay  his  foundation  as 
low  and  as  folid  as  pofTible.  Qinr  >  contrary  is  the 
pradlice  of  fome  politicians.  Fhey  firft  propofe 
favings,  which  they  well  know  cannot  be  made,  in 
order  to  get  a  reputation  for  oeconomy.     In  due 

(}  time  they  affume  another,  but  a  different  method, 

by  providing  for  the  fervirr  they  had  before  cut  off 
or  ilraitcned,  and  which  ih^^y  can  then  '^Ty  eafily 
prove  to  be  neceffary.  In  the  lame  Ipiric  they  raife 
magnificent  ideas  of  revenue  on  funds  which  they 
know  to  be  infufRcient.  Afterwards,  who  cin 
blame  them,  if  they  do  not  fatisfy  the  public  defires? 
They  are  gicat  artificers  j  but  they  cannot  work 
without  materials. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  little  arts  of  great  ftatef- 
men.  To  fuch  we  leave  them,  and  follow  where 
the  author  leads  us,  to  his  next  refource,  the 
Foundling-hofpital.  Whatever  particular  virtue 
there  is  in  the  mode  of  this  faving,  there  feems  to 
be  nothing  at  all  ntfw,  and  indeed  nothing  won- 
derfully important  in  it.  The  fum  annually  voted 
tor  the  fu[)port  of  the  Foundling-hofpital  has  been 
in  a  former  parliament  limited  to  the  eftablilhment 
of  the  children  then  in  the  hofpital.  When  they 
are  apprenticed,  this  provifion  will  ceafe.  It  will 
therefore  fall  in  more  or  lefs  «c  different  times  ; 
and    will  at  length  ceafe  entirely*     But,  unril  it 

does, 
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does,  we  cannot  reckon  upon  it  as   the  iaving  on 
the  ellablifhment  of  any  «5iven  year :  nor  can  any 
one  conceive  how  the  author  comes  to  mendon 
this,  any  more  than  fome  other  articles,  as  a  part 
of  a  new  plan  of  oeconomy  which  is  to  retrieve  our 
affairs.     I'his  charge  will  indeed  ceafe  in  its  own 
time.     But  will  no  other  fucceed  to  it  ?  Has  he 
ever  known  the  publick  free  from  fome  contingent 
charge,  either  for  the  juft  fupport  of  royal  dignity, 
or  for  national  magnificence,  or  for  public  charity, 
or  for  public  fervice  ?  does  he  choole  to  flatter  his 
readers  that  no  fuch  will  ever  return  ?  or  does  he  in 
good  earneft  declare,  that  let  the  reafon,  or  neceflity, 
be  what  they  will,  he  is  refolved  not  to  provide  for 
fuch  fervices  ? 

Another  refource  of  oeconomy  yet  remains,  for  he 
gleans  the  field  very  clofely,  ^^.i  S'oo  for  the  Ame- 
rican furveys.  Why  what  fignifies  a  difpure  about 
trifles  ?  he  Ihall  have  it.  But  while  he  is  carrying  it 
off",  I  (hall  juft  whifper  in  his  car,  that  neither  the 
faving  that  is  allowed,  nor. that  which  is  doubted  of» 
can  at  all  belong  to  that  future  propofed  adminlllra- 
tion,  whofe  touch  is  to  cure  all  our  evils.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  belong  equally  (as  indeed  A\  the 
reft  do)  to  the  prefent  adminiftration,  to  any  admi- 
niftration  j  becaufe  they  are  the  gift  of  time,  and 
not  the  bounty  of  the  exchequer.. 

I  have  now  done  with  all  the  minor  preparatory 
parts  of  the  author's  fc'ieme,  the  leveral  articles 
of  faving  which  he  propofcs.  At  length  comes 
the  capital  operation,  his  new  refources.  Three 
hundred  thouland  pounds  a  year  from  Aniericiand 
Ireland. — Alas !  alas  !  if  that  too  Ihould  fail  us, 
what  will  become  of  this  poor  undone  nation  ? 
The   author,   in  a   tone  of  great  humility,  hopes 
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all,  v/e  may  hope  fo  too 
pleafed  to  give  us  into 


pay  It.  Well,  if  that  be 
:  and  for  any  light  he  is 
the  ground  of  this  hope, 
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and  the  vv.  i  and  means  of  this  inducement,  here 
is  a  fpeedy  end  both  of  the  queftion  and  the  reve- 
nue. 

v;  It  is  the  conftant  cuftom  of  this  author,  in  ail  his 

writings,  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  has  given 
you  a  revenue,  whenever  he  can  point  out  to  you 
where  you  may  have  money,  if  you  can  contrive 
how  to  get  at  it ;  and  this  feems  to  be  the  mafter- 
piece  of  his  financial  ability.  I  think  however,  in 
bis  way  of  proceeding,  he  has  behaved  rather  like 
an  harfh  ftep-dame,  than  a  kind  nurfing  mother  to 
bis  country.  Why  (top  at  ;^.300.uoo  ?  If  his  ftate 
of  things  be  at  all  founded,  America  and  Ireland 
are  much  better  able  to  pay  j^.6co.ooo,  than  we  are 
to  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  half  that  fum.  However, 
let  us  forgive  him  this  one  inftance  of  tendernefs 
towards  Ireland  and  the  colonies. 

1»,35.  Hefpends  a  vaftdeal  of  time,  in  an  endeavour 

to  prove,  that  Ireland  is  able  to  bear  greater  im- 
poHtions.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poverty  of 
the  lower  clafs  of  people  there  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  owing  to  a  want  of  judicious  taxes;  that  a 
land  tax  will  enrich  her  tenants ;  that  taxes  are 
paid  in  England  which  are  not  paid  there  ;  that  the 
colony  trade  is  encreafed  above  ;£.ioo.ooo  fince 
the  peace ;  that  (he  ought  to  have  further  indulgen- 
ces in  that  trade ;  and  ought  to  have  further  privi- 
leges in  the  woollen  manufadlure.  From  thefe  pre- 
mifes,  of  what  Ihe  has,  what  (he  has  not,  and  what 
Ihe  ought  to  have,  he  infers  that  Ireland  will  con- 
tribute ;f.ioo.ooo  towards  the  extraordinaries  of 
the  American  cftablifliment. 

I  fhall  make  no  obje6lions  whatfoever,  logical  or 
financial,  to  this  reafoning :  many  occur  j  but  they 
would  lead  me  from  my  purpofe,  from  which  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  diverted,  becaufe  it  Teems  to  me 
of  no  fmall  importance.  It  will  be  juft  enough  to 
hint,  what  I  dare  fay  many  readers  have  before 
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obferved,  that  when  any  man  propofes   nev  taxes 
jn  a  country  with  which  he  is  not  perfonally  con- 
verfant  by  refidence  or  office,  he  otght  to  lay  open 
its  fituation  much  more  minutely  and  critically  than 
this  aurhor  has  done,  or  than  perhaps  he  is  able  to 
(]o.    He  ought  not  to  content  himfelf  with  faying 
that  a  fingle  article  of  her   trade   is   encreafed 
jf.  100,000  a  year;  he  ought,  if  he  argues  from 
the  encreafe  of  trade  to  the  encreafe  of  taxos,   to 
ftate  the  whole  trade,  and  not  one  branch  of  trade 
only  i  he  ought  to  enter  fully  into  the  lUte  of  its 
remittances,  and  the  courfe  of  its  exchange  •,   he 
ought  likewife  to  examine  whether  all  its  eftablifh- 
ments  are  encreafed  or  diminilhed  •,  and  whether  it 
incurs  or  difcharges  debt  annually.     But  I  pafs  over 
all  this ;  and  am  content  to  alk  a  few  plain  quef- 
tions. 

Does  the  author  then  ferioufly  mean  to  propofe 
in  parliament  a  land  tax,  or  any  tax  for  £.  loo.ooo 
a  year  upon  Ireland  ?  if  he  does,    and  if  fatally,, 
by  his  temerity  and  our  weaknefs,  he  Ihould  fuc- 
ceed  ;  then  I  fay  he  will  throw  the  whole  empire 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  into  mortal  con- 
vulfions.     What  is  it  that  can  fatisfy  the  furious 
and  perturbed  mind  of  this  man  ;   is  it  not  enough 
for  him  that  fuch  projeds  have  alienated  our  colo- 
nies from  the  mother  country,  and  not  to  propofe 
violently  to  tear  our  fifter  kingdom  alfo  from  our 
fide,  and  to  convince  every  dependent  part  of  the 
empire,  that,  when  a  little  money  is  to  be  raifed, 
we  have  no  fort  of  regard  to  their  ancient  cuftoms, 
their  opinions,  their  circumftances,  or  their  affec- 
tions ?  He  has   however  a  douceur  for  Ireland  in 
bis  pocket  •,  benefits  in  trade,  by  opening  the  wool- 
len manufacture  to  that  nation.     A  very  right  idea 
in  my  opinion  ;  but  not  mo:e  ftrong  in  reafon,  than 
likely  to  be  oppofed  by  the  molt  powerful  and  moft 
violent  of  all  local  prejudices  and  popular  palTions. 

Firft, 
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Firft,  a  fire  is  already  kindled  by  his  fchemes  of  tax- 
ation in  America;  he  then  propofes  one  which  will 
fctall  Ireland  in  a  blaze  ;  and  his  way  of  quenching 
both  is  by  a  plan  which  may  kindle  perhaps  ten 
times  a  greater  flame  in  Britain. 

Will  the  author  pledge  himfelf,  previoufly  to  his 
propolal  of  fuch  a  tax,  to  carry  this  enlargement  of 
the  Irifli  trade  ;  if  he  dees  not,  then  the  tax  will  be 
certain  ;  the  benefit  will   be  lefs  than  problemati- 
cal.    In  this  view,  his  compenfation  to  Ireland  va- 
nilhes  into  fmoke  ;  the  tax,  to  their  prejudices,  will 
appear  (lark  naked  in  the  light  of  an  adt  of  arbi. 
trary  power  and  opprelTion.     But,  if  he  fhould  pro- 
pofc  the  benefit  and  tax  together,  then  the  people 
of  Ireland,  a  very  high  and  Ipirited  people,  would 
think  it   the  worft   bargain   in  the  world.     They 
would  look  upon  the  one  as  wholly  vitiated  and  poi- 
foned  by  the  other  -,  and,  if  they  could  not  be  fepa- 
rated,  v/ould  infallibly   refill  them  both  together. 
Here  would  be  taxes  indeed,  amounting  to  an  hand- 
fome  lum  ;  /f.iQoooo  very  efFedually  voted,   and 
palTcd  through  the  beft  and  moll  authentic  forms; 
but  how  to  be  colle6led  ? — This  is  his  perpetual 
manner.     One  of  his  projects  depends  for  fuccefs 
upon  another  projed,  and  this  upon  a  third,  all  of 
them  equally   vifionary.     His   finance   is  like  the 
Indian  philoiophy  j  his  Earth  is  poifed  on  the  horns 
of  a  Bull,  his  Bull  (lands  on  an  Elephant,  his  Ele- 
phant is  fupported  by  a  Tortoife  i  and  lb  on  for 
ever. 

As  to  his  American  /^. 200.000  a  year,  he  is 
fatisfied  to  repeat  gravely,  as  he  has  done  an  hun- 
dred times  before,  that  the  Americans  are  able  to 
pay  it.  Well,  and  what  then  ?  does  he  lay  open 
any  part  of  his  plan  how  they  may  be  compelled 
to  pay  it,  without  plunging  ourfelves  into  calami- 
ties that  outweigh  ten-fold  the  propofed  beneBt? 
or  does  he  fliew  how  they  may  be  induced  to  :ub- 
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mit  to  it  quietly  i  or  does  he  give  any  facisfaclion 
concerning  tlie  mode  of  levying  it,    in   commer- 
cial colonies  one  of  the  molt  important  and  difii- 
cuit  of  ail  confiderations  ?  Nothing   like  it.     To 
ihe  ftamp  adl,  whatever  its  excellencies  may  be,  I 
think  he  will  not  in  reality  recur,  or  even  choofe  to 
affeit  that  he  means  to  do  fo,  in   cafe  his  minirter 
jhould  come  again  into  power.     If  he  does,  I  will 
predict  that  fome  of  the  fafteft  friends  of  that  mi-' 
nider  will  defert  him  upon  this  poir.t.     As  to  port 
duties,  he  has  damned  them  all  in    the  lump,  by 
declaring  them  "  contrary  to  the  firft  principles  of  p.  37. 
"  colonization,  and   not  Itfs  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
«'  terefts  of  Great  Britain  than  to  thofe  of  the  co- 
"  lonies."     Surely  this  fingle  obfervation  of  his 
ought  to  have  taught  him  a  little  caution  ;  he  ought 
to   have  begun   to  doubt,   whether   there    is  not 
fomcthing  in  the   nature  of  commercial   colonies, 
which  renders  them    an    unfit  object  of  taxation  •, 
when  port  duties,  fo  large  a  fund  of  revenue  in  al- 
moft  all   countries,  are  by   himfelf  found,  in  this 
cafe,  not  only  improper,   but   deftrudlive.     How- 
'.ver,   he  has  here  pretty  well  narrowed  the  field 
of  taxation.  Stamp  ad,  hardly  to  be  refumed.  Port 
duties,    mifthievous.     Excifes,  I  believe,  he  will 
fcarcely  think  worth  the  colle(5tion  (if  any  revenue 
fliould   be  fo)   in  America.     Land  tax  (notwith- 
(landing  I1I5  opinion   of  its  immenfe  ufe  to  agricul- 
ture), he  will   not  diredly    propofe,  before  he  has 
thought  again   and  again   on  the  fubjei5f.     Indeed 
lie  very  readily   recommends  it  for   Ireland,  and 
feems  to  think  it  not  improper  for  America-,  be- 
caufe,  he  obferves,  they  already  raile  molt  of  iheir 
taxes  inte^rnally,  including  this  tax.     A  molt  curi- 
ous  reafon  truly  I   becaule  their   lands   aie  already 
heavily  burthencd,  he  thinks  it   right   to    burthen 
them  Itill  further.     But  he  will  recoiled,  for  fure- 
Iv   he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it,   that  the  lands  of 
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America  are  not,  as  in  England,  let  at  a  rent  cer- 
tain in  money,   and  therefore  cannot,  as  here,  be 
taxed  at  a  certain  pound  rate.     They  value  them 
in  grofs   among  themfelves ;   and   none  but  them- 
felves   in  their  feveral   diftridls  can  value  them. 
Without  their  hearty  concurrence  and  cooperation, 
it  is  evident,  we  cannot  advance  a  Hep  in  the  afieff- 
ing  or  collefling  any  land  tax.     As  to  the  taxes 
which  in  ibme   places  the  Americans   pay  by  the 
acre,  chey  are  merely  duties  of  regulation  j  they 
are  fmall  •,  and  to  tncreafe  them,  notwithftanding 
the  ferret  virtues  of  a  land  tax,  would  be  the  moft 
tileiflual  means  of  preventing  that  cultivation  they 
are  intended  to    promote.     Befides,    the    whole 
country  is  heavily  in  arrear  already  for  land  taxes 
and  quit  rents.     They   have  different  methods  of 
taxation    in  the   different   provinces,  agreeable  to 
their  feveral  local  circumftances.  In  New  England 
by  far  the  greatelt  part  of  their  revenue  is  raifcd 
by  faculty  taxes  and  capitations.     Such  iS   the  me- 
thod in  many  others.  It  is  obvious  that  parliament, 
iinafllfted  by  the  colonies  themfelves,  cannot  take 
fo  much  as  a  fingle  ftep  in  this  mode  of  taxation. 
1'hen  what  tax  is  it  he  will  impofe .''  Why,  after 
all  the  boafting  fpeechcs  and  writings  of  his  fadlion 
for  thcfe  four  years,  after  all  the  vain  expck^tations 
which  they  have  held  out  to  a  deluded  publick, 
this  their  great  advocate,  after  twitting  the  fubject 
every  way,  after  writhing  himfelf  in  every  pofture, 
after  knocking  at  every  door,  is  obliged  fairly  to 
abandon  every   mode  of  taxation   whatfoever  in 
l*-37>  38'  America.  He  thinks  it  the  bed  method  foi  parlia- 
ment to  impofe  the  fum,  and  referve  the  account 
to  icfelf,  leaving  the  mode  of  ta>:ation  to  the  colo- 
nies.    But   how  and  in   what  proportion  ?  what 
does  the  author  fay  }  O,  not  a  fmgle  fyllable  on 
this  the  moft  material  part  of  the  whole  quelHon. 
Will  he,  in  parliament,  undertake  to  fettle  the 
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proportions  of  fuch  payments  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Kevis,  in  no  fewer  than  fix  and  twenty  different 
countries,  varying  in  almoft  every  pofUbie  circum- 
ftance  one  from  another  ?  if  he  does,  I  tell  him,  he 
adjourns  his  revenue  to  a  very  long  day.  If  he 
leaves  it  to  themfelves  to  fettle  thefe  proportions,  he 
adjourns  it  to  dooms-day. 

Then  what  does  he  get  by  this  method  on  the 
fide  of  acquiefcence  ?    will   the   people  of  Ame- 
rica relifh  this  courfe,  of  giving  and  granting  and 
applying   their   money,    the  better    becaufe   their 
aflemblies  are  made  commiflloners  of  the  taxes  ? 
This  is  far  worfe  than  all  his  former  projects  j 
for  here,  if  the  aflemblies  fhall  refufe,  or  delay, 
or  be  negligent,  or  fraudulent,  in  this  new-im- 
pofed  duty,  we  are  wholly  without  remedy  ;  and 
neither  our  cuftom-houfe  officers,  nor  our  troops, 
nor  our  armed  (hips,  can  be  of  the  lead  ufe  in  the 
coUeftion.     No  idea  can  be  more  conrcmptible  (I 
will  not   call  it  an  oppreffive   one,  the  harfhnefs 
is  loft  in  the  folly)  than  that  of  propofing  to  get 
any  revenue   from   the  Americans   but  by  their 
freeft  and  moft  chearful   confent.     Moft  monied 
men  know  their  own  intereft  right  well ;  and  are 
as  able    as   any    financier,    in    the    valuation   of 
rifques.  Yet  I  think  this  financier  will  fcarcely  find 
that  adventurer  hardy  enough,  at  any  premium,  to 
advance  a  (hilling  upon  a  vote  of  fuch  taxes.    Let 
him  name  the  man,  or  let  of  men,  that  would  do 
it.     This  is  the  only  proof  of  the  value  of  reve- 
nues-, what  would  aninterefted  man  rate  them  at.^ 
His  fubfcription  would  be  at  ninety-nine  p^  cent. 
difcount  the  very  firftday  of  its  opening.     Here  is 
our  only  national  fecurity  from   ruin  ;  a  fecurity 
upon  which  no  man  in  his  fenfes  would  venture  a, 
fhilling  of  his  fortune.     Yet  he  puts  down  thofc 
articles  as  gravely  in  his  fupply  for  his  pea'^e  efta* 
bli(hment,  as  if  the   money   had   been  alk  fairly 
lodged  in  the  exchequer  :  Ame- 
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American  revenue,  200.000 

Ireland,  100.000 

Very  handfome  indeed!  but  if  fiipply  is  to  be  got 
in  fuch  a  manner,  farewell  the  lucrative  myftery 
of  finance !  If  you  are  to  be  credited  for  favings, 
vviihout  (hewing  how,  why,  or  with  what  fafety, 
they  are  to  be  made  •,  and  for  revenues,  without 
fpecifying  on  what  articles,  or  by  what  means,  or 
at  whac  expencc,  tlicy  are  ro  be  colle<5led  ;  there 
is  not  a  clerk  in  a  publi.  office  who  may  not  out- 
bid this  author,  or  his  friend,  for  the  department 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  •,  not  an  apprentice 
in  the  city,  that  will  not  ilrike  out,  with  the  fame 
advantages,  the  fame,  or  a  much  larger,  plan  of 
fupply. 

Here  is  the  whole  of  what  belongs  to  the  au- 
thor's fchcme  for  faving  us  from  impending  de- 
(Irudiion.  Take  it  even  in  its  mod  favourable  point 
of  view,  as  a  thing  within  pofifibiiity  ;  and  imagine 
what  muft  be  the  wifdom  of  this  gentleman,  or  his 
opinion  of  ours,  who  could  firft  think  of  repre- 
fenting  this  nation  in  fuch  a  (late,  as  no  friend  can 
look  upon  but  with  horror,  and  fcarce  an  enemy 
without  compa(rion,  and  afterwards  of  diverting 
himfelf  with  fuch  inadequate,  imprafticable,  pue- 
rile methods  for  our  relief }  If  thefc  had  been  the 
dreams  of  fome  unknown,  unnamed,  and  namelefs 
writer,  they  would  excite  no  alarm  ;  their  weak- 
refs  had  been  an  antidote  to  their  malignity.  But 
£S  they  are  univerfally  believed  to  be  written  by 
the  hand,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  un- 
der the  immediate  direftion,  of  a  perfon  who  has 
been  in  the  management  of  the  higheft  a(Fairs, 
and  may  foon  be  in  the  fame  fituation,  I  think  it 
^  is  not  to  be  reckoned  amongft  our  greateft  confo- 
lations,  that  the  \  et  remaining  power  of  this  king- 
dom is  to  be  employed  in  an  attempt  to  realize 
2  notions 
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notions  that  are  at  once  fo  frivolous,  and  (6  full  of 
danger.  That  confideration  will  juftify  me  in 
dwelling  a  little  longer  on  the  difficulties  of  tne 
nation,  and  the  folutions  of  our  author. 

I  am  then  perfuaded  that  he  cannot  be  in  the 
lead  alarmed  about  our  fituation,  !,-.  his  outcry  be 
what  he  pleafes.  I  will  give  him  a  reafon  for  iny 
opinion,  which,  I  think,  he  cann«  t  alfpute.  AH 
that  he  beftows  upon  the  itation,  which  it  does  not 
poflefs  without  him,  and  fuppofing  it  all  fure  mo- 
ney, amounts  to  no  more  than  a  fum  of  £.  300.000 
a  year.  This,  he  thinks,  will  do  the  bufinefs  com- 
pleatly,  and  render  us  flourifliing  at  home,  and 
refpe(^able  abroad.  If  the  option  between  glory 
and  Ihame,  if  our  falvation  or  deftrudion,  dep-'nded 
on  this  fum,  it  is  ir",ponJble  that  he  (hould  have 
been  a^5live,  and  mi\  -j  a  merit  of  that  adivity,  in 
taking  off  u  (hilling  in  the  pound  of  the  land  tax, 
which  came  up  to  hi",  grand  defideratum,  and  up- 
wards of  £.  1 00.000  more.  By  this  manoeuvre,  he 
left  our  trade,  navigation,  and  manufaftures,on  the 
verge  of  dellruflion,  our  finances  in  ruin,  our  cre- 
dit expiring,  Ireland  on  the  point  of  being  reeded 
to  France,  the  colonies  of  bc-ing  torn  to  pieces,  the 
fucceflion  of  the  crown  at  the  mercy  of  our  great 
rival,  and  the  kingcom  itfelfon  the  very  point  of 
becoming  tributary  to  that  haughty  power.  All 
this  for  want  of  £.  300.000  •,  for  I  defy  the  reacK'* 
to  point  out  any  other  revenue,  or  any  other  pie- 
cife  and  defined  fcheme  of  politicks,  which  he  af- 
figns  for  our  redemption. 

I  know  that  two  things  may  be  faid  in  his  de- 
fence, as  bad  reafons  are  always  at  hand  in  an  in-^ 
different  caufcj  that  he  was  not  fure  the  moii^y 
would  be  applied  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  by 
the  prefent  minifters.  I  think  as  ill  of  them  as 
he  doe£  to  the  fuH>  They  have  done  very  near  ..s 
much  mifchief  as  they  can  do,  to  a  conftiiution  fo 
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robuft  as  tliis  is.  Nothing  can  make  them  more 
dangerous,  but  tliat,  as  they  arv:  already  in  j^cneral 
compofcd  of  his  dilliples  and  inltruments,  they 
may  add  to  the  p  iblic  calamity  of  their  own  mea- 
lures,  the  adoption  of  his  projects.  But  be  the 
minifters  what  tliey  may,  thti  author  knows  rh.kc 
they  could  not  avoid  applying  this  ^^.450.000  to 
the  fervice  of  the  eltabiiihment,  as  faithfully  as 
he,  or  any  other  minifter,  could  do.  I  fay  they 
could  not  avoid  it,  and  have  no  merit  at  all  for 
the  application.  But  fuppofing  that  they  Ihuuld 
greatly  mifmanage  this  revenue.  Here  is  a  good 
deal  of  room  for  miftake  and  prodigality  before 
you  come  to  the  edge  of  ruin.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  that  real  and  his  imaginary 
revenue  is,  ^.150.000  a  year,  at  leafti  a  tolerable 
fum  for  them  to  play  with  :  this  might  compenfate 
the  difference  between  the  author's  oeconomy  and 
their  prokifion  ;  and  flill,  notwithftanding  their 
vices  and  ignorance,  the  nation  might  be  faved. 
The  author  ought  alfo  to  rccolIe(5l,  that  a  good 
rnan  would  hardly  deny,  even  to  the  word  of  mi- 
niders,  the  rntans  of  doing  their  duty  j  efpecially 
in  a  crifis  vvhtii  our  being  depended  on  fupplying 
ther.i  wi'h  lorne  means  or  other.  In  fuch  a  cale, 
their  penury  of  niind,  in  dilcovering  refources, 
would  make  it  rather  the  more  necelfary,  not  to 
llrip  luch  poor  providers  of  the  little  llock  they  had 
in  hand. 

Befides,  here  is  another  fubjedt  of  diftrefs,  and 
a  very  lerious  on'r,  which  puts  us  again  to  a  ftand. 
The  author  may  poffibly  not  come  into  power  (I 
only  Hate  the  poffibility)  ;  he  may  not  always  con^ 
tinue  in  it  i  and  if  the  contrary  to  all  this  fhould 
fortunately  for  us  happen,  what  infurance  on  his 
life  can  be  made  for  a  fum  adequate  to  his  lols  ^ 
Then  we  are  thus  unluckily  fituatcd,  that  the 
chance    of   ap   American   and   Irifli    revenue    of 
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^.300  000,  to  be  managed  by  him,  is  to  fave  us 
Irom   ruin   two  or  three   years  hence  at  bed,   to 
mak.  us  happy  at  home  and  glonous  abroad  j  and 
the  aflual  polTefTion  of  ^. 4^0.000  Enjj;lifh   taxes 
cannot  fo  much  as  protrad  our  ruin  without  him. 
So  we  are  ftaked  on  four  chances  •,  his  power,  its 
permanence,  the  fuccefs  of  his  projects,  and  the 
duration  of  his  life.     Any  oneof  thefe  failing,  we 
are  gone.     Propria  hac  fi  dona  fuijjhu  I  This  is 
no  unfair  reprefentaiion;  ultimately  all  hangs  on 
his  life,  becaufe,  in  his  account  of  every  fet  of     ^i 
that  have  held   or  fupported   adminillration 
finds  neitlu  r  virtue  nor  ability  in  any  but  hiii      1 
Indeed  he   pays  Cthrough  their   meafures)   fc. 
compliments  to  Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Defpenlcr. 
But  to  the  latter,  this  is,  I  fuppofe,  but  a  civility  to 
old  acquaintance :  to  the  former,  a  little  ftroke  of 
politicks.     We  may  therefore  fairly  fay,  that  our 
only  hope  is  his  life  •,  and  he  has,  to  make  it  the 
more  fo,  taken  care  to  cut  off  any  refource  which 
we  pofifeffed  independent  of  him. 

In  the  next  place  it  may  be  faid,  to  excufe  any 
appearance  of  inconfiftency  between  the  author's 
adtions  and  his  declarations,  that  he  tb^<ught  ic 
right  to  relieve  the  landed  intereft,  and  lay  the 
burthen,  where  it  ought  to  lie,  on  the  colonies. 
What !  to  take  off  a  revenue  fo  neceffary  to  our  be- 
ing, before  any  thing  whatfoever  was  acquired  in 
the  place  of  it  ?  In  prudence,  he  ought  to  have 
waited  at  leaft  for  the  firft  quarter's  receipt  of  the 
new  anonymous  American  revenue,  and  Irifh  land 
tax.  Is  there  fomething  fo  fpecific  for  our  diforders 
in  American,  and  fomething  fo  poifonous  in  Eng- 
lilh  money,  that  one  is  to  heal,  the  other  to  de- 
ftroy  us  ?  To  fay  that  the  landed  interefl:  could  not 
continue  to  pay  it  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  is  more 
than  the  author  will  attempt  to  prove.  To  fay 
that  they  would  pay  it  no  longer,  is  to  treat  the 
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landed  inttrefl",  in  my  opinion,  very  fcurvily.    To 
fuppofc  that  the  gentry,  clergy,  and  freeholders  of 
England  do  not  rate  the  commerce,  the  credit,  the 
religion,  the  liberty,    the  independency   of  their 
country,  and  the    fucceflion  of  their    crown,  at  a 
(hilling  in  the  pound  land  tax  [  They  never  gave 
him  reafun  to  think  fo  meanly  of  them.     And,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  when  that  meafure  was  de- 
bated in  parliament,  a  very  different  reafon  was  af- 
fignei  by  the  author's  great  friend,  as  well  as  by 
others,  for  that  redudlion  :   one  very  different  from 
the  critical  aud  almoff  defperate  (late  of  our  finan- 
ces.    Some   people  then    endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  redudtion  might  be  made  without  detriment 
to  the  national  credit,  or  the  due  fupport  of  a  pro- 
per peace  eftablifhment  •,  otherwife  it   is  obvious 
that  the  reduftion  could  not  be  defended  in  argu- 
ment.    So  that  this  author  cannot  defpair  fo  much 
of  the  commonwealth,  without  this  American  and 
Iriftj  revenue,  as  he  pretends  to  do.     If  he  docs, 
the  reader  f^cs  how  handfomely  he  has  provided  for 
.us,  by  voting  away  one  revenue,  and  by  giving  us 
a  pamphlet  on  the  other, 

I  do  not  mean  to  blame  the  relief  which  was 
then  given  by  parliament  to  the  land.  It  was 
grounded  on  very  weighty  rcafons.  The  admini- 
ftration  contended  only  for  its  continuance  for  a 
year,  in  order  to  have  the  merit  of  taking  off"  the 
(hilling  in  the  pound  immediately  before  theeledti- 
ons ;  and  thus  to  bribe  the  freeholders  of  England 
with  their  own  moneyv*- 

It  is  true,  the  author,  in  his  eftimateof  ways  and 
means,  takes  credit  for  £.  400.000  a  year,  Indian 
revenue.  But  he  will  not  very  pofitively  in(ift,  that 
y/c  (hould  put  this  revenue  to  the  account  of  his 
plans  or  his  power;  and  for  a  very  plain  reafon: 
we  are  already  neai  iwo  years  in  polTeflion  of  it. 
By  what  mean^  we  came  to  th<it  poffeillon,  is  a 
. -^  ,..^i  -  pretty 
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pretty  long  ftory;  however,  I  fhall  give  nothing 
more  than  a  (horc  abftraft  of  the  proceeding,  in 
order  to  fee  whether  the  author  will  take  to  him* 
fclf  any  part  in  that  meafurc. 

The  fa£t  is  this  •,  the  Eaft  India  company  had  fot 
a  good  while  foliched  the  miniftry  for  a  negotia- 
tion,  by  which  they  propofed  to  pay  largely  for 
fome  advantages  in  their  trade,  and  for  the  renewal 
of  their  charter.  This  had  been  the  former  method  *- 
of  tranfafting  with  that  body,  Government  having 
only  leafed  the  monopoly  for  Ihort  terms,  the  com- 
pany has  been  obliged  to  refort  to  it  frequently 
for  renewals.     Thefe  two  parties  had  always  nego- 
tiated (on  the  true  principle  of  credit)  not  as  govern- 
ment and  fubjedt,  but  as  equal  dealers,  on  the  foot- 
ing of  mutual  advantage.    The  publicic  had  deriv- 
ed great  benefit  from  fuch  dealing.    But  at  that 
time  new  ideas  prevailed.    The  miniftry,  inftead  of 
liftening  to  the  propofals  of  that  company,  chofe 
to  fet  up  a  claim  of  the  crown  to  their  polTefrions. 
The  original  plan  fcems  to  have  been,  to  get  the 
houfe  of  commons  to  compliment  the  crown  with 
a  fort  of  juridical  declaration  of  a  title  to  the  com- 
pany's acquifitions  in  India;  which  the  crown,  on 
its  part,  with  the  bed  air  in  the  world,  was  to  be- 
llow  opop  the  publick.     Then  it  would  come  to 
the  turn  of  the  houfe  of  commons  again  to  be  li- 
beral and  grateful  to  the  crown.     The  civil  lift 
debts  were  to  be  paid  off  •,  ^ith  perhaps  a  pretty 
augmentation  of  income.     All  this  was  to  be  done 
on  the  moft  public-fpirited  principles,  and  with  a 
politenefs  and  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices, 
that  could  not  but  have  charmed.    But,  what  was 
beft  of  all,  thefe  civilities  were  to  be  without  a  far- 
thing of  charge  to  either  of  the  kind  and  obliging 
parties.— The  Eaft  India  company  was  to  be  co- 
vered with  infamy  and  difgrace,  and  at  the  fame 
ticLewas  to  pay  the  whole  bill.  - -^-r-  -■;     -.^^ 
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In  confequence  of  this  fcheme,  the  terrors  of  i 
parliamentary  enquiry  were  hung  over  them.    A 
judicature  was  afTerted  in  parliament  to  try  this 
queftion.     But,  left  this  judicial  character  ihould 
chance  to  infpire  certain  ftubborn  ideas  of  law  and 
right,  it  was  argued,  that  the  judicature  was  arbi- 
trary, and  ought  not  to  determine  by  the  rules  of 
law,  but  by  their  opinion  of  policy  and  expedi- 
ency.    Nothing  exceeded  the  violence  of  fome  of 
the  managers,  except  their  impotence.     They  were 
bewildered  by  their  palTions,  and  by  their  want  of 
knowledge  or  want  of  confidcration  of  the  fubjedl. 
The  more  they  advanced,  the  further  they  found 
themfelves  from  their  objeft. — AH  things  ran  into 
confuHon.     The  miniders  quarrelled  among  them- 
felves.   They  difclaimed  one  another.     They  fuf- 
pendcd  violence,  and  Ihrunk  from  treaty.     The  in- 
quiry was  almo^  at  its  lad  gafp ;  when  fome  adive 
perfons  of  the  company  were  given  to  underftand, 
that  this  hoflile  proceeding  was  only  fet  up  in 
terrorem\  that  government  was  far  from  an  inten- 
tion of  feizing  upon  the  poiTefllons  of  the  company. 
Adminiftration,  they  Ikid^  was  fenfible,   that  the 
idea  was  in  every  light  full  of  abfurdity  •,  and  that 
fuch  a  feizure  was  not  more  out  of  their  power, 
than  remote  from  their  wifties  i  and  t^*     fore,  if 
the  company  would  CGH^e  in  a  liberal        iner  to 
the  houfe,  they  ccrtatoiy  could  not  fail  of  putting 
a  fpeedy  end  to  this  difagreeable  bulinefs,   and  uf 
opening  the  way  to  an  advantageous  treaty. 

Oi\  this  hint  the  company  aded  :  they  came  at 
once  to  a  refolution  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  arofe  from  the  complication  of  their 
trade  with  their  revenue  *,  a  ftep  which  defpoilcd 
them  of  their  bed  defenfive  armour,  and  put  them 
at  once  into  the  power  of  adminidration.  They 
threw  their  whole  dock  of  every  kind,  the  reve- 
nue, the  trade,  and  even  their  debt  from  govern- 
,  mcnf, 
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menr,  into  one  fund,  which  they  computed  on  the 
furcfl;  grounds  would  annount  to  ^f. 800.000,  with  a 
large  probable  furplus  for  the  payment  of  debt. 
Then  they  agreed  to  divide  this  fum  in  equal 
portions  between  themfelves  and  the  publick, 
^.400X)00  to  each.  This  gave  to  the  proprietors 
of  that  fund  an  annual,  augmentation  of  no  more 
than  ;£. 80.000  dividend.  They  ought  to  receive 
from  government  ^.120.000  for  the  loan  of  their 
capital.  So  that,  in  fad,  the  whole,  which  on  this 
plan  they  referved  to  themfelves,  from  their  vaft 
revenues,  from  their  excenHve  trade,  and  in  conti- 
deration  of  the  great  rifques  and  mighty  expences 
which  purchafed  thefe  advantages,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  ;^.  2  80.000,  whilft  government  was  to 
receive,  as  1  faid,  ;f  .400.000, 

This  propofal  was  thought  by  themfelves  liberal 
indeed  •,  and  they  expefted  the  highed  applaufes  for 
it.  However,  their  reception  was  very  different 
from  their  expectations.  When  they  brought  up 
their  plan  to  the  houie  of  commons,  the  offer,  as 
it  was  natural,  of  ^f  .400.000,  was  very  well  re- 
lifhed.  But  nothing  could  be  more  difguilful  than 
the  j{^.8o.ooo  which  the  company  had  divided 
amongft  themfelves.  A  violent  tempeft  of  public 
indignation  and  fury  rofe  againft  them.  The  heads 
of  people  turned.  The  company  was  held  well  able 
to  pay  ;f  .400.000  a  year  to  government-,  but  bank- 
rupts, if  they  attetiipted  to  divide  the  fifth  part  of  it 
among  themfelves.  An  ex pojl facto  law  was  brought 
in  with  great  precipitation,  for  annulling  this  divi- 
dend. In  the  bill  was  inferted  a  claufe,  which  fuf- 
pended  for  about  a  year  the  right,  which,  under 
the  public  faith,  the  company  enjoyed,  of  making 
their  own  dividends.  Such  was  Uie  difpoHtion  and 
temper  of  the  houfe,.  that,  although  the  plain  face 
of  fadts,  reafon,  arithmetick,  all  the  authority, 
parts,  and  eloquence  in  the  kingdom,  were  again  ft 
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this  bill }  chough  all  the  chancellors  of  the  exche- 
quer,  who  had  held  that  office  from  the  beginning 
of  this  reign,  opposed  it }  yet  a  few  placemen  of 
the  fubordtnate  departments  fprung  out  of  their 
ranks,  took  the  lead,  and,  by  an  opinion  of  fome 
JifTt  of  fscret  fupport,  carried  the  bill  with  an  high 
hand,  leaving  the  then  fecretary  of  (late  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  a  very  moderate 
minority.  In  this  di(tra£^ed  lituation,  the  managers 
of  the  bill,  notwithftanding  their  triumph,  did  not 
venture  to  propofe  the  payment  of  the  civil  lift 
debt.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  not 
in  good  humour  enough,  after  his  late  defeat  by 
his  own  troops,  to  co>operate  in  fuch  a  defign  •,  lb 
they  made  an  at^,  to  lock  up  the  money  in  the  ex- 
chequer until  they  fhould  have  time  to  look  about 
them,  and  fettle  among  themfelves  what  they  were 
to  do  with  if. 

Thus  ended  this  unparalleled  tranfa£lion.  The 
author,  1  believe,  will  not  claim  any  part  of  the 
glory  of  it :  he  will  leave  it  whole  and  entire  to 
the  authors  of  the  meafure.  The  money  was  the 
voluntary  free  gift  of  the  company ;  the  refcinding 
bill  was  the  z,&.  of  legiOature,  to  which  they  and 
we  owe  fubmiflion :  the  author  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  one  or  with  the  other.  However,  he 
cannot  avoid  rubbing  himfelf  againft  this  fubjeft, 
merely  for  the  pleafure  of  ftirring  controverfies, 
and  gratifying  a  certain  pruriency  of  taxation  that 
feems  to  infeift  his  blood.  It  is  merely  to  indulge 
himfelf  in  fpeculations  of  taxing,  that  he  chooles 
to  harangue  on  this  fubjedb.  For  he  takes  credit 
for  no  greater  fum  than  the  publick  is  already  in 
ponfelTion  of.  He  does  not  hint,  that  the  company 
means,  or  has  ever  fliewn  any  difpofuion,  if  ma- 
naged with  common  prudence,  to  pay  lefs  in  future; 
and  he  cannot  doubt  that  the  prelcnt  miniftry  are 
as  well  inclined  to  drive  them,  by  their  mock  en- 
-■'  quiries, 
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quiries,  and  real  refcinding  bills,  as  he  can  pofTibly 
be  with  his  taxes.  Befidcs,  it  is  obvious,  that  as 
great  a  Aim  might  have  been  drawn  from  that  com- 
pany, without  afFeding  property,  or  {baking  the 
conftitution,  or  endangering  the  principle  of  public 
credit,  or  running  into  his  golden  dreams  of  cockets 
on  the  Ganges,  or  vifions  of  ftamp  duties  on  Per- 
vatttid's,  Dufticksy  Kiftbmdees,  2LXid  Hujhulbookums. 
For  once,  1  will  difappoint  him  in  this  part  of  the 
difpute  i  and  only  ia  a  very  few  words  recommend 
to  his  confidcration,  how  he  is  to  get  off  the  dan- 
gerous idea  of  taxing  a  public  fund,  if  he  levies 
thofe  duties  in  England  ;  and  if  he  is  to  levy  them 
in  India,  what  provifion  he  has  made  for  a  revenue 
eftablilhment  there  ;  fuppoGng  that  he  undertakes 
this  new  fcheme  of  finance  independently  of  the 
company,  and  againft  its  inclinations. 

So  much  for  thefe  revenues }  which  are  nothing 
but  his  vifions,  or  already  the  national  poflcTions 
without  any  a£b  of  his.     It  is  cafy  to  parade  with 
an  high  talk  of  parliamentary  rights,  of  the  univer- 
fality  of  legiflative  powers,  and  of  uniform  taxation. 
Men  of  fenfe,    when  new  projedls  come  before 
them,  always  think  a  difcourfe  proving  the  mere 
right  or  mere  power  of  acting  in  the  manner  pro- 
pofed,  to  be  no  more  than  a  very  unpleafant  way 
of  mifpending  time.     They  mud:  fee  the  objedb  to 
be  of  proper  magnitude  to  engage  them  *,  th^y 
mud  fee  the  means  of  compaffing  it  to  be  next  to 
certain  }  the  mifchiefs  not  to  counterbalance  the 
profit  5  they  will  examine  how  a  propofed  impo- 
iition  or  regulation   agrees  with  the  opinion   of 
thofe  who  are  likely  to  be  affe^ed  by  it  \  they  wi!i 
not  defpife  the  coilfideration  even  of  their  habi- 
tudes and  prejudices.    They  wifh  to  know  how  ic 
accords  or  difagrecs  with  the  true  fpirit  of  prior 
eftabliflimcnts,  whether  of  government  or  of  finance; 
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becaufc  they  well  know,  that  in  the  complicated 
oeconomy  of  great  kingdoms,  and  immenfc  reve- 
nues, which  in  a  length  of  time,  and  by  a  variety  of 
accidents,  have  coalcfced  into  a  fort  of  body,  an 
attempt  towards  a  compulibry  equality  in  all  cir- 
cumftances,  and  an  exa6t  pradlical  definition  of  the 
fupreme  rights  in  every  cafe,  is  the  moft  dangerous 
and  chimerical  of  all  enterprizes.  The  old  build- 
ing ftands  well  enough,  though  part  Gothic,  part 
Grecian,  and  part  Chinefe,  until  an  attempt  is  made 
to  fquare  it  into  uniformity.  Then  it  may  come 
down  upon  our  heads  all  together,  in  much  uni- 
formity  of  ruin ;  and  great  will  be  the  fall  thereof. 
Some  people,  inftead  of  inclining  to  debate  the 
matter,  only  feel  a  fort  of  naufca,  when  they  are 
told,  that  "  proteftion  calls  for  fupply,"  and  that 
•*  all  the  parts  ought  to  contribute  to  the  fupport 
"  of  the  whole.**  Strange  argument  for  great  and 
grave  deliberation  !  As  if  the  fame  end  may  not, 
and  muft  not,  be  compafled,  according  to  its  cir- 
cumftances,  by  a  great  diverfity  of  ways.  Thus  in 
Great  Britain  fome  of  our  eftablifhments  arc  apt  for 
the  fupport  of  credit.  They  ftand  therefore  upon 
a  principle  of  their  own,  diftindt  from,  and  in  fome 
refpe6ts  contrary  to,  the  relation  between  prince 
and  fubjeft.  It  is  a  new  fpecies  of  contraft  fuper- 
induced  upon  the  old  contraft  of  the  (late.  The 
idea  of  power  muft  as  much  as  poflible  be  banifhed 
from  it  i  for  power  and  credit  arc  things  adverfe, 
incompatible ;  Non  bene  convehiuntt  nee  in  una  fede 
morantur.  Such  eftablifliments  are  our  great  monied 
companies.    To  tax  them  would   be  critical  and 

*  dangerous,  and  contradidtory  to  the  very  purpofe 
of  their  inftitution ;  which  is  credit,  and  cannot 

'  therefore  be  taxation.    But  the   nation,  when  it 

'  gave  up  that  power,  did  not  give  up  the  advantage; 
but  fuppofed,  and  with  reaibn,  that  government 

-  was  overpaid  in  credit  for  what  it  feemed  to  lofe 

in 
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in  authority.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  to  talk  of  the  rights 
of  fovereignty,  is  quite  idle.  Other  eftablifliments 
fupply  other  modes  of  public  contribution.  Our 
trming  companies,  as  well  as  individual  importers, 
are  a  fit  fubjedb  of  revenue  by  cudoms.  Some  efta- 
blifhments  pay  us  by  a  monopoly  of  their  confump- 
tion  and  their  produce.  This,  nominally  no  tax,  in 
reality  comprehends  all  taxes,  ^uch  eflablilh* 
ments  are  our  colonies.  To  tax  rhem,  would  be 
as  erroneous  in  policy,  as  rigorous  in  equity.  Ire- 
land fupplies  us  by  furnifhing  troops  in  war;  and 
by  bearing  part  of  our  foreign  eftablifhment  in 
peace.  She  aids  us  at  all  times  by  the  money  that 
her  abfentees  fpend  amongd  us  *,  which  is  no  fmall 
part  of  the  rental  of  that  kingdom.  Thus  Ireland 
contributes  her  part.  Some  objedls  bear  port  du- 
ties. Some  arc  fitter  for  an  inland  excife.  The 
mode  varies,  the  objedl  is  the  fame.  To  (Irain  thefe 
from  their  old  and  inveterate  leanings,  might  im- 
pair the  old  benefit,  and  not  anfwer  the  end  of  the 
new  projcdb.  Among  alt  the  great  men  of  anti- 
quity, Procrufies  (hall  never  be  my  hero  of  legifla- 
tion ;  with  his  iron  bed,  the  allegory  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  type  of  fome  modern  policy,  by 
which  the  long  limb  was  to  be  cut  fhort,  and  the 
Ihort  tortured  into  length.  Such  was  the  ftate-bed 
of  uniformity !  He  would,  1  conceive,  be  a  very 
indifierent  farmer,  who  complained  that  his  (heep 
did  not  plough,  or  his  horfes  yield  him  wool ;  the' 
it  would  be  an  idea  full  of  equality.  They  may 
think  this  right  in  ruftic  oeconomy,  v^'ho  think  it 
available  in  the  politic  \ 
^i  Bavium  non  odit^  amet  tua  carmina^  Mavi ! 
Atque  idemjungatvulpes^  et  mulgeat  hircos,  i** 
As  the  author  has  ftated  this  Indian  taxation  for 
no  vifible  purpofe  relative  to  his  plan  of  fupply  j 
fo  he  has  ftated  many  other  projedts  with  as  little, 
if  any  diftinft  endj  unlefs  perhaps  to  ihew  you 
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how  full  he  is  of  projedls  for  the  public  good ; 
and  what  va(l  expectations  may  be  formed  of  him 
or  his  friends,  if  they  ihouid  be  tranflated  into  ad- 
miniftration.  It  is  always  from  fome  opinion  that 
thefe  fpeculatlons  may  one  day  become  our  public 
meafures,  that  I  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  the 
reader  at  all  about  them. 

Two  of  them  (land  out  in  high  relievo  beyond 
the  red.  I'he  firft  is  a  change  in  the  internal  re- 
' '  prefentation  of  this  country,  by  enlarging  our  num. 
berof  conftitucius.  The  fecond  is  an  addition  lo 
our  reprefcntativcs,  by  new  American  members 
of  parliament.  I  pafs  over  here  all  confiderations 
how  far  fuch  a  fyttem  will  be  an  improvement  of 
our  conllitution  according  to  any  found  theory, 
Not  that  I  mean  to  condemn  fuch  fpcculative  en- 
quiries concerning  this  great  obje(5l  of  the  national 
attention.  They  may  tend  to  clear  doubtful  points, 
and  polTibly  may  lead,  as  they  have  often  done, 
to  real  improvemencs.  What  I  object  to,  is  their 
.  introduction  into  a  difcourfe  relating  to  the  imme- 

,  diate  (late  of  our  affairs,  and  recommending  plans 

of  pradlical  government.  In  this  view,  I  fee  nothing 
in  them  but  what  is  ufual  with  the  author*,  an  at- 
tempt to  raife  difcontent  in  the  people  of  England, 
to  balance  thofe  difcontents  the  meafures  of  his 
friends  had  already  raifed  in  America.  What  other 
reafon  can  he  have  for  fuggefting,  that  we  are  not 
happy  enough  to  enjoy  a  fufficient  number  of 
voters  in  England  ?  I  believe  that  moft  fober  think- 
ers on  this  fubjedt  are  rather  of  opinion,  that  our 
fault  is  on  the  other  fide  *,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  in  the  fpirit  of  our  conltitution,  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  pattern  of  our  beft  laws,  by  lef- 
fening  the  number^  to  add  to  the  weight  and  in- 
dependency of  our  voters.  And  truly,  confidering 
the  immenle  and  dangerous  charge  of  eledions-,  the 
pr^'^'tutc  and  daring  venaliiy*  the  corruption  of 
wiOii  ,  manners, 
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manners,  the  idlenefs  and  profligacy  of  the  lower 
fort  of  voters,  no  prudent  man  would  propofe  to 
encreafe  fuch  an  evil,  if  it  be,  as  I  fear  it  is,  out  of 
our  power  to  adminifter  to  it  any  remedy.  The 
author  propofes  nothing  further.  If  he  has  any 
improvements  that  may  balince  or  may  leflen  this 
inconvenience,  he  has  thought  proper  to  keep  them 
as  ufual  in  his  own  breaft.  Since  he  has  been  fo 
referved,  I  (hould  have  wifhed  he  had  been  as  cau- 
tious with  regard  to  the  projefb  itfclf.  Firft,  be- 
caufe  he  obferves  juftly,  that  his  fcheme,  however 
it  might  improve  the  platform,  can  add  nothing  to 
the  authority  of  the  legiflature  •,  much  I  fear,  it  will 
have  a  contrary  operation :  for,  authority  depending 
on  opinion  at  leaft  as  much  as  on  duty,  an  idea  cir- 
culated among  the  people  that  our  conftitution  is 
not  fo  perfedl  as  it  ought  to  be,  before  you  are  fure 
of  mending  ir,  is  a  certain  method  of  leflfening  it 
in  the  public  opinion.  Of  this  irreverent  opinion 
of  parliament,  the  author  himfelf  complains  in  one 
part  of  his  book  j  and  he  endeavours  to  encreafe  ic 
in  the  other. 

Has  he  well  confidered  what  an  immehfe  opera- 
tion any  change  in  our  conftitution  is  ?  how  many 
difcudlons,  parties,  and  pafTions,  it.  will  necefTarily 
excitej  and,  when  you  open  it  to  enquiry  in  one  part, 
where  the  enquiry  will  ftop  ?  Experience  (hews  us, 
that  no  time  can  be  fit  for  fuch  changes  but  a  time  of 
general  confufion  •,  when  good  men,  finding  ever/ 
thing  already  broke  up,  think  it  right  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  of  fuch  derangement  in 
favour  of  an  ufeful  alteration.  Perhaps  a  time  of 
the  greateft  fecurity  and  tranquillity  both  at  home 
and  abroad  rhay  likewife  be  fit  j  but  will  the  author 
affirm  this  to  be  jull  fuch  a  time  ?  Transferring  an 
idea  of  military  to  civil  prudence,  he  ought  to  know 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  make  an  alteration  of  your 
difpofition  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  '"       " 
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Now  comes  his  American  reprefeniation.     Here 
too,  as  ufual,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  ciitliculty, 
nor  fays  any  thing  to  obviate  thofe  objefkions  ihat 
miift  naturally  arife  in  the  minds  of  his  readers.  He 
throws  you  his  politicks  as  he  does  his  revenue ;  do 
you  make  fomethingof  them  if  you  can.    Is  not  the 
reader  a  little  aftonifhed  at  the  propofal  of  an  Ame- 
rican reprefentation  from  that  quarter .'  It  is  pro. 
P.  39.  40.  pofed  merely  as  a  projcft  of  fpeculative  improve- 
ment ;  not  from  the  necefTity  in  the  cafe,  not  to  add 
any  thing  to  the  authority  of  parliament :  but  that 
vre  may  afford  a  greater  attention  to  the  concerns 
of  the  Americans,  and  give  them  a  better  opportunity 
of  ftating  their  grievances,  and  of  obtaining  redrcfs, 
1  am  glad  to  find  the  author  has  at  length  difcovered 
that  we  have  not  given  a  fufHcient  attention  to  their 
concerns,  or  a  pnpcr  redrcfs  to  their  grievances. 
His  great  friend  would  once  have  been  exceedingly 
iiifpleafed  with  any  perfon,  who  (houid  tell  him, 
that  he  did  not  attend  fufHciently  to  thofe  concerns. 
He  thought  he  did  fo,  when  he  regulated  the  co- 
lonies over  and  over  again :  he  thought  he  did  fo, 
when  he  formed  two  general  fyftems  of  revenue  j 
one  of  port-ducies,  and  the  other  of  internal  tax- 
ation.    Thefe  fyftems  fuppofed,  or  ought  to  fup- 
pofe,  the  greated  attention  to,  and  the  mod  de- 
railed information  of,  all  their  affairs.    However, 
by    contending  for  the  American  reprefentation, 
he  Teems  at  la(t  driven  virtually  to  admit,  that  great 
caution  ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  exercife  of  j// our 
legiflative  rights  over  an  objeA  fo  remote  from  our 
eye,  and  fo  little   conne£bed  with  our  immediate 
feelings ;  that  in  prudence  we  ought  not  to  be  quite 
fo  ready  with  our  taxes,  until  we   can  fecure  the 
defired  reprefentation  in  parliament.    Perhaps    it 
may  be  fome  time  before  this  hopeful  fcheme  can 
be  brought  to  perfeA    maturity;  although  the 
author  feems  to  be  no  wife  aware  of  any  ooftruc- 
5  tions 
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tions  that  lie  in  the  way  of  ic.  He  talks  of  his 
Union,  juil  at  he  does  of  his  taxes  and  his  favings. 
With  as  much  faHg  froid  and  eafe,  as  if  his  wi(h  and 
the  enjoyment  were  cxadly  the  fame  thing.  Ht 
appears  not  to  have  troubled  his  head  w^th  the  in- 
finite difficulty  of  fettling  that  reprefentation  on  a 
fair  balance  of  wealth  and  numbers  throughout 
the  fcvcral  provinces  of  America  and  the  Weft* 
Indies,  under  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  cik-cum- 
fiances.  It  cofts  him  nothing  to  Bght  with  nature^ 
and  to  conquer  the  order  of  Providence,  which  ma« 
nifeftly  oppofes  itfelf  to  the  pofTibiiity  of  fuch  a  par* 
liamentary  union. 

But  let  us»  to  indulge  his  pafTion  for  projedls  and 
power,  fuppofc  the  happy  time  arrived,  when  tht 
author  comes  into  the  miniftry,  and  is  to  reaiife  his 
fpecuiations.     The   writs  are  iffued  for  eledling; 
members  for  America  and  the  Weft-Indies.     Some 
provinces  receive  them  in  fix  weeks,  fome  in  ten« 
fome  in  twenty*     A  veftel  may  be  loft,  and  then 
fome  provinces  may  not  receive  them  at  ail.     But 
let  it  be^  that  they  all  receive  them  at  once,  and 
in  the  fhorteft  time.     A  proper  fpace  muft  be  given 
for  proclamation  and  for  the  eledlion  ^  fome  weeks 
at  leaft.  But  the  members  are  chofeni  and,  if  (hips 
are  ready  to  fail,  in  about  fix  more  they  arrive  in 
London.     In  the  mean  time  the  pal-liament  has  fat 
and  bulinefs  far  advanced  without  American  repre^^ 
fentatives.    Nay  by  this  time^  ic  may  happen^  that 
the  parliament  is  diftblved  ;  and  then  the  members 
ihip  themfelves  again^  to  be  again  elected.    The 
writs  may  arrive  in  America,  before  the  poor  mem- 
bers of  a  parliament  in  which  they  never  fat,  cart 
arrive  at  their  feveral  provinces^     A  new  intereft 
is  formed,  and  they  find  other  members  are  chofen 
whilft  they  are  on  the  high  feas.     But^  if  the  writs 
and  members  arrive  together,  here  is  at  beft  a  new 
trial  of  ikill  'dmons^  the  camlidajcee^  afrcr  one  fee 
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of  them  have  well  aired  themfelvcs  with  their  two 
voyages  of  6000  miles. 

However,  ia  order  to  facilitate  every  thing  to  • 
the  author,  we  will  fuppofe  them  all  once  more 

eJefted,  and  (leering  again  to  Old  England,  with  a 
good  heart,  and  a  fair  wefterly  wind  in  their  ftern. 
On  their  arrival,  they  Bnd  all  in  a  hurry  and  buille ; 
in  and  out ;  condoleance  and  congratulation ;  the 
crown  is  demifed.  Another  parliament  is  to  be 
called.  Away  back  to  America  again  on  a  fourth 
voyage,  and  to  a  third  election.  Does  the  author 
mean  to  make  our  kings  as  immortal  in  their  per- 
fonal  as  in  their  politic  charader?  or,  whilft  he 
bountifully  adds  to  their  life,  will  he  take  from 
them  their  prerogative  of  diflblving  parliaments,  in 
favour  of  the  American  union  ?  or  arc  the  Ameri- 
can reprefentatives  to  be  perpetual,  and  to  feel 
neither  demifes  of  the  crown,  nor  diHblutions  of 
parliament  ? 

But  thefe  things  may  be  granted  to  him,  without 
bringing  him  much  nearer  to  his  point.  What 
does  he  think  of  re-cleftion  ?  is  the  American  mem- 
ber the  only  one  who  is  not  to  take  a  place,  or  the 
only  one  to  be  exempted  from  the  ceremony  of  re- 
ele^ion  ?  How  will  this  great  politician  preferve 
the  rights  of  electors,  the  fairnefs  of  returns,  aiid 
the  privilege  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  the  fole 
judge  of  liich  contefts  ?  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  glorious  fight  to  have  eight  or  ten  petitions,  or 
double  returns,  from  Bofton  and  Barbadoes,  from 
Philadelphia  and  Jamaica,  the  members  returned, 

■  and  the  petitioners,  with  all  their  train  of  atiorniis, 
folicitors,  mayors,  fele6t-men,  provoft-marfhals, 
and  about  five  hundred  or  a  thoufand  witnefTes, 
come  to  the  bar  of  the  lioufe  of  commons.  Pofli- 
bly  we  might  be  interrupted  in  the  enjoyment  of 
this  pleafing  fpeftacle,  if  a  war  (hould  break  out, 
and  our  conditutional  Heet,  loaded  with  members 
■     '  "  " :  \    ' '  '     .  '- ',    ; ;  '  •.  •.  ■  '  or 
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of  parliament,  returning  ofHcers,  petitioners,  and 
wicnefTes,  the  electors  and  eleded,  (hould  become 
a  prize  to  the  French  or  Spaniards,  and  be  conveyed 
to  Carthagena  or  to  La  Vera  CruZi  and  from  thence 
perhaps  to  Mexico  or  Lima,  there  to  remain  until  a 
cartel  for  members  of  parliament  can  be  fettled,  or 
until  the  war  is  ended. 

In  truth,  the  author  has  little  (ludied  this  bud- 
nefs  i  or  he  might  have  known,  that  fome  of  the 
moft  confiderable  provinces  of  Americaj  fuch  for 
inftance  as  Connedicut  and  MaflrachufTetcs  Bay,  have 
not  in  each  of  them  two  men  who  can  afford,  at 
a  diftance  from  their  edates,  to  fpend  a  thoufand 
pounds  a  year.     How  can  thcfc  provinces  be  repre- 
fented  at  Weftminfter  ?     If    their  province  pays 
them,   they  are  American  agents,  with  falaries^ 
.  and  not  independent  members  of  parliament.     It  is 
true,  that  formerly  in  England  members  had  fala- 
ries  from  their  conllituents ;  but  they  all  had  fala- 
ries,  and  were  all,  in  this  way,  upon  a  par.    If 
theie  American  reprefentativcs  have  no  falaries, 
then  they  mull  add  to  the  lift  of  our  penfioners  and 
dependants  at  court,  or  they  muft  Aarve.     There 
is  no  alternative. 

Enough  of  this  vifionary  union  •,  in  which  much 
extravagance  appears  without  any  fancy,  and  the 
judgement  is  (hocked  without  any  thing  to  refrcfh 
the  imagination.    It  looks  as  if  the  author  had 
dropped  down  from  the  moon,  >yithoqt  any  know- 
ledge of  the  general  qatgre  of  this  globe,  of  the 
general  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  without  the  leafl: 
acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  this  country.     Go- 
vernor Pownal  has  handled  the  fame  fubje<5l.    To 
do  him  juftic^,  he  treats  it  upon  far  more  rational 
principles  of  fpeculation  ;  and  muph  more  like  a 
man  of  bufinefs.     He  thinks  (erroneoufly,  I  con- 
ceive i  but  be  does  think)  th^t  our  legiflative.  rights 
are  incomplete  without  fuch  a  reprefentation.     It 
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is  no  woii(3er,  therefore,  that  he  endeavours  by 
every  means  to  obtain  it.  ^Ot  like  our  author, 
who  is  always  on  velvet,  he  is  aware  of  fome  diffi- 
Culti«Si  and  he  propofes  fome  folutions.  But  na- 
ture is  too  hard  for  both  thefe  authors  -,  and  Ame- 
rica is,  and  ever  will  be,  without  aftual  reprcfcn- 
tation  in  the  houfe  of  commons  *,  nor  will  any  mir 
nifter  be  wild  enough  even  to  propofe  fuch  a  re- 
prefentation  ip  parliament  i  however  he  may  choofe 
to  throw  oyt  that  projedt,  together  with  others 
equally  far  from  his  real  opinions  and  remore 
from  his  defigns,  merely  to  fall  in  with  the  difierent 
views,  and  captivate  the  aflfedlions,  of  different  forts 
of  men. 

Whether  thefe  projefls  arife  from  the  author's 
real  political  principles,  or  are  only  brogght  out 
in  fubfervience  to  his  political  views,  they  compofe 
the  whole  of  any  thing  that  is  lij^e  precife  and  defi- 
pite,  which  the  author  has  given  us  to.expeft  from 
;hac  adminidration  which  is  fo  much  the  fubjed  of 
his  praifes  and  prayers.    As  to  his  general  propo- 
fitions,  that  *'  there  is  a  deal  of  difference  between 
^*  impolfibilities  and  great  difficulties  ;'*  that  "  a 
^*  great  fcheme  cannot  be  carried,  unlcfs  made  the 
'*  bufmefs   of  fucceflive    adminiilrations  •,"     that 
*'  virtuous  and  able  men  are  the  fitteft  to  ferve 
^'  their  coutitry  ;**  all  this  I  look  on  as  no  more  than 
io  much  rubble  to  Bll  up  the  fpaces  between  the 
regular  mafonry.     Pretty  much  in  the  fame  light 
I  cannot  forbear  confidering  his  detached  obfcrva- 
lions  on  commerce  j  fiich  as,  that  "  thefyftem  for 
"  colony   regulations  would  be  very  fimple,  and 
"  mutually  beneficial  to  Great  Britain  and  her  co- 
*'  lonies,  if  the  old  navigation  laws  were  adhered 
•*  to.' ■     Th^t  **  the  transportation  Ihould  be  in  all 
**  cafes  in   fhips    belonging  to  Brhifh    fubjeds.'* 
That/'  even  Britifli  fhips  mould  not  be  general^ 
V-  received  into  the  coloiiies  from  any  part  of  £ii- 
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*«  rope,  except  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.'* 
^-That  "  it  is  unreafoni^*  chat  corn  and  fuch  like 
**  produAs  (hould  be  re  rained  to  come  firft  to  a 
»«  Britilh  port."  What  do  all  thefe  fine  obferva- 
tions  fignify  ?  fome  of  them  condemn  as  ill  prac- 
tices, things  that  were  never  praAiled  at  all.  Soma 
recommend  to  be  done,  things  that  always  hava 
been  done.  Others  indeed  convey,  though  ob- 
liquely and  loo(ely,  feme  indnuations  highly  dan- 
gerous  to  our  commerce.  If  I  could  prevail  on 
myfelf  to  think  the  author  meant  to  ground  any 
pradice  upon  thefe  general  propofuions,  1  (hould 
think  it  very  necelTary  to  a(k  a  few  quedions  about 
fome  of  them.  For  inftance,  what  does  he  mean 
by  talking  of  an  adherence  to  the  old  navigation 
laws?  does  he  mean,  that  the  particular  law, 
12  Car.  II,  c.  19,  commonly  called  "  The  aft  of  na- 
♦'  vigation,*'  is  to  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the  feveral 
fubfequent  additions,  amendments,  and  exceptions, 
ought  to  be  all  repealed  ?  If  fo,  he  will  make  a 
ftrange  havock  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  our  trade 
laws,  which  have  been  univerfally  acknowledged 
to  be  full  as  well  founded  in  the  alterations  an4 
exceptions,  as  the  a<5i:  of  Charles  the  Second  in 
the  original  provifions ;  and  to  purfue  full  as  wife- 
ly the  great  end  of  that  very  politic  law,  tht 
encreafe  of  the  Britifh  navigation,  I  fancy  the 
writer  could  hardly  propofe  any  thing  more  alarm- 
ing to  thofe  immediately  interefted  in  that  naviga- 
tion than  fuch  a  repeal.  If  he  does  not  mean  this^ 
he  has  got  no  farther  than  a  nugatory  propofition, 
which  nobody  can  contradict,  and  for  which  no 
man  is  the  wifer. 

That  "  the  regulations  for  the  colony  trade 
"  would  be  few  and  fimple  if  the  old  navigation- 
"  laws  were  adhered  to,"  I  utterly  deny  as  a  fad. 
That  they  ought  to  be  fo,  founds  well  enough ; 
but  this  propofition  is  of  the  fame  nugatory  nature 
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with  fome  of  the  former.     The  regulations  for 
the  colony  trade  ought  not  to  be  more  nor  fewer, 
nor  more  or  lefs  complex,  than  the  occafion  re- 
quires.    And,  as  that  trade  is  in  a  great  meafure 
a  fyftem  of  art  and  reftriflion,   they  can  neither 
be  few  nor  fimple.     It  is  true,  that  the  very  prin- 
ciple may  be  deftroyed,   by  multiplying  to  excefs 
the  means  of  fecuring  jt.     Never  did  a  minifter 
depart  more  from  the  author's  ideas  of  fimplicity, 
or  more  embarrafs  the  trade  of  America   with  the 
multiplicity  and  intricacy  of  regulations  and  ordi- 
nances, than  his  boafted  minifter  of  1764.     That 
miniller  feemed  to  be   poflefled  with  fomething, 
hardly  fhort  of  a  rage,  for  regulation   and  reftric- 
tion.     He  had  fo  multiplied  bonds,   certificates, 
affidavits,  warrants,  fuffcrances,  and  cockets  i  had 
fupportcd  them  with  fuch  fevere  penalties,  and  ex- 
tended them  without  the  leaft  confideration  of  cir- 
cumflances  to  fo  many  objeds,  that,  had  they  all 
continued  in  their  original  force,  commerce  muft 
fpeedily  have  expired  under  them.     Some  of  them, 
the  miniftry  which  gave  them  birth  was  obliged. 
to  dcftroy :  with  their  own  hand  they  figned  the 
condemnation  of  their  own  regulations  •,  confeffing 
in  fo  many  words,  in  the  preamble  of  their  ad  of 
the  5th  Geo.  111.  that  fome  of  thefe  regulations  had 
laid  an  unnecejfary  r.eftraini  on  the  trade  and  correfpon- 
dence  of  bis  Majefifs  American  fubje5is.     This,  in 
that  miniftry,  was  a  candid  confeftion  of  a  miftake ; 
but  every  alteration  made  in  thofe  regulations  by 
their  fucccflbrs  is  to  be  the  eflfecl  of  envy,  and  Ame- 
rican mifreprefcntation.     So  much  for  the  author's 
fimplicity  in  regulation. 

•  I  have  now  gone  through  all  which  I  think  im- 
mediately effential  in  the  author's  ideas  of  war,  of 
peace,  of  the  comparative  ftates  of  England  and 
i*^rance,  of  our  adlual  fituation  ;  in  his  projects  of 
oeCQnomy,  of  finance,  of  copimerce,  and  of  con- 
^:    .7      '  •     '  '     ilitutional 
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ititutional  improvement.  There  remains  nothing 
now  to  be  confidered,  except  his  heavy  cenfures  . 
upon  the  adminiftration  which  was  formed  in  r765; 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham's  adminiftration,  as  the 
adminiftration  which  preceded  it  is  by  that  of  Mr. 
Grenville.  Thefe  cenfures  relate  chiefly  to  three 
heads :  i.  To  the  repeal  of  the  American  (lamp 
aft.  2.  To  the  commercial  regulations  then  made. 
3.  To  the  courfe  of  foreign  negotiations  during 
that  fhort  period. 

A  perfon  who  knew  nothing  of  public  affairs 
but  from  the  writings  of  this  author  would  be 
led  to  conclude,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  change 
in  June  1765,  feme  well-digefted  fyftem  of  admi- 
niftration, founded  in  national  ftrength,  and  in  the 
affeftions  of  the  people,   proceeding  in  all  points 
with  the   moit  reverential    and  tender  regard  to 
the  laws,  and  purfuing  with  equal  wifdom  and 
fuccefs  every  thing  which  could  tend  to  the  inter- 
nal profperity,  and    to  the   external  honour  and 
dignity  of  this  country,  had  been  all  at  once  fub- 
verted,  by  an  irruption  of  a  fort  of  wild,  licen- 
tious, unprincipled  invaders,  who  wantonly,  and 
with  a  barbarous  rage,  had  defaced  a  thoufand  fair 
monuments  of  the  conftitutional  and  political  fkill 
of  their  predeceflbrs.     It   is   natural  indeed   thac 
this  author  (hould  have  fome  diflike  to  the  admi- 
niftration which  was  formed  in  1765.     Its  views 
in  molt  things  were  different  from  ihofe  of  his 
friends ;  in  fome,  altogether  oppofite  to  them.     It 
is   impoiTible   that   both  of  thefe  adminillrations 
fhould   be  the  objefts  of  public  efteem.     Their 
different  principles  compofe  fome  of  the  ttrongeft 
political  lines  which  difcriminace  the  parties  even 
now  fubfifting  a'liongft  us.     The  minitters  of  1 764 
are  not  indeed  followed  by  very  many  in  their  op- 
polition }  yet  a  large  part  of  the  people  now  iix 
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office  entertain,  or  pretend  to  entertain,  fenti* 
ments  entirely  conformable  to  theirs  •,  whilft  fome 
of  the  former  colleagues  of  the  miniftry  which 
was  formed  in  1765,  however  they  may  have 
abandoned  the  connexion,  and  contradicted  by  their 
condudt  the  principles  of  their  former  friends, 
pretend,  on  their  parts,  ftill  to  adhere  to  the  fame 
maxims.  All  the  lefTer  divifions,  which  are  indeed 
rather  names  of  pcrfonal  attachment  than  of  party 
diftindiion,  fall  in  with  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  leading  parties. 

I  intend  to  (late,  as  fhortly  as  I  am  able,  the 
general  condition  of  public  affairs,  and  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  minds  of  men,  at  the  time  of  the 
remarkable  change  of  fyftem  in  1 765.  The  reader 
will  have  thereby  a  more  diftind  view  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  thefe  feveral  plans,  and  will 
receive  more  fatisfaftion  concerning  the  ground 
and  reafon  of  the  meafures  which  were  then  pur- 
fued,  than,  I  believe,  can  be  derived  from  the 
perufal  of  thofe  partial  reprefentations  contained 
in  The  State  of  the  Nation,  and  the  other  writings 
of  thofe  who  have  continued,  for  now  near  three 
years,  in  the  undifturbed  pofleffion  of  the  prefs. 
This  will,  I  hope,  be  fome  apology  for  my  dwel- 
ling a  little  on  this  part  of  the  fubjed. 

On  the  refignation  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in 
I  yS^f  our  affairs  had  been  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  three  minifters  of  his  recommendation ;  Mr. 
Grenville,  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  and  the  Earl  of 
Halifax.  This  arrangement,  notwithftanding  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Bute,  announced  to  the  publick 
a  continuance  of  the  fame  meafures ;  nor  was 
there  more  reafon  to  expe6b  a  change  from  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  The  Earl  of 
Sandwich  fupplied  his  place.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  the  gentlemen  who  act  in  that  con- 
nexion, and  whofe  general  character  and  politicks 

were 
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vrere  fufficiently  underftood,  added  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  miniftry,  without  making  any  alteration  in 
their  plan  of  coqduft.  Such  was  the  conflitution 
of  the  miniftry  which  was  changed  in  1765. 

As  to  their  politicks,  the  principles  or  the  peace 
of  Paris  governed  in  foreign  affairs.     In  domeftic, 
the  fame  fcheme  prevailed,  of  contradicting  the 
opinions,  and  difgracing  moft  of  the  perfons,  who 
had  been   countenanced  and  employed  in  the  late 
reign.     The  inclinations  of  the  people  were  little 
attended  to*,  and  a  difpofition  to  the  ufe  of  forcible 
methods  ran   through  the  whole  tenour  of  adnii* 
niftration.    The   nation   in    general    was   uneafy 
^nd  diflfatisged.     Sober  men   fay  caufes  for  it,  in 
the  conilitution  of  the  miniftry   and  the  conduft 
of  the  minifters.     The  minifters,  who  have  ufually 
a  (hort  method  on  fuch  occafions,  attributed  their 
unpopularity  wholly  to  the  efforts  of  faction.  How- 
ever this  might  be,  the  licentioufnefs  and  tumults  ^ 
of  the  common  people,  and  the  contempt  of  go- 
vernment, of  which  our  author  fo  often  and  fo 
bitterly  complains,  as  owing  to  the  mifmanage- 
pent  of  the  iubfequent  adminiftrations,  had  at  no 
time  rifen  to  a  greater  or  a  more  dangerous  height. 
The  meafures  taken  to  fupprcfs  that  fpirit  were  as 
violent  and  licentious  as  the   fpirit  itfelfj    inju- 
dicious, precipitate,  and  fome  of  them  illegal.    In- 
Head  of  allaying,  they  tended  inBnitely  to  inflame 
the  diftemper  •,   and  whoever  will  be  at  the  leaft 
pains  to  examine,  will  find  thofe  meafures,  not 
only  the  caufes  of  the  tumults  which  then  pre- 
vailed, but  the  real  fources  of  almofl  all  the  dif- 
orders  which   have  arifen  fince  that  time.     More 
intent  on  making  a  vidtim  to  party  than  an  ex- 
ample of  judice,  they  blundered  in   the  method 
of  purfuing  their   vengeance.    By  this  means  a 
difcovery  was  made  of  many  pra^ices,  common 
indeed   in  the   ofHce  of  fecretary   of  ftate,  buc 
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wholly  repugnant  to  our  laws,   and   the  genius 
of  the  Englifli  conftitution.     One  of  the  worft  of 
thefe  was,  the  wanton  and  indifcriminate  feizurc 
of  papeis,  even  in  cafes  where  the  fafcty  of  the 
Hate  was  not  pretended  in  judiBcation  of  fo  harfh 
a  proceeding.     The  temper  of  the  miniftry  had 
excited  a  jealoufy,  which  made  the  people  more 
than  commonly  vigilant  concerning  every  power 
which  was  exercifed  by  government.     The  abufe, 
however  fandlioned  by  cuftom,  was  evident;  but 
the  miniftry,  inftead  of  refting  in  a  prudent  in- 
adivity,  o:  (what  would  have  been  ftill  more  pru- 
dent) taking  the  lead,  in  quieting  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  afcertaining  the  law  upon  thofe 
delicate  points,  made  ufe  of  the  whole  influence 
of  government  to  prevent  a  parliamentary  refolu- 
tion  againft  thefe  praftices  of  office.     And  left  the 
colourable  reafons,  offered  in  argument  againft  this 
parliamentary  procedure,  fhould  be  miftaken  for 
the  real  motives  of  their  conduft,  all  the  advan- 
tage of  privilege,  all  the  arts  and  finefTes  of  plead- 
ing,  and  great  fums  of  public   money  were  la- 
viflied,  to  prevent  any  decifion  upon  thofe  prac- 
tices in  the  courts  of  juftice.     In  the  mean  time, 
in  order  to  weaken,  fince  they  could  not  immedi- 
ately deftroy,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  the  privilege 
of  parliament  was  voted  away  in  all  accufations  ror 
a  feditious  libel.     The  freedom  of  debate  in  par- 
liament itfelf  was  no  lefs  menaced.     Officers  of  the 
4rmy,  of  long  and  meritorious  fervice,  and  of  fmall 
fortunes,  were  chofen  as  vi<^ims  for  a  fingle  vote, 
by  an  exertion  of  minjfterial  power,  which  had  been 
very  rarely  ufed,  and  which  is  extremely  unjuft,  as 
depriving  men  not  only  of  a  place,  but  a  profef- 
fion,  and  is  indeed  of  the  moft  pernicious  example 
both  in  a  civil  and  a  military  light. 

Whilft  all  things  were  managed  at  home  with 
fuch  a  fpirit  of  diforderly  defpotifm  *,  abroad  there 
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was  a  proportiunable  abatement  of  all  fpirit.  Some 
of  our  mod  iuft  and  valuable  claims  were  in  a  man- 
ner abandoned.     This  indeed  feemed  not  very  in- 
conHflent  conduct  in  the  minifters  who  had  made 
the  treaty  of  Paris.     With  regard  to  our  domeftic 
affairs,  there  was  no  want  of  induftry ;  but  there 
was  a  great  deficiency  of  temper  and  judgement* 
and  manly  comprehenfion  of  the  public  intereft. 
The  nation  certainly  wanted  relief,  and  govern- 
ment attempted  to  adminifter  it.     Two  ways  were 
principally  chofen    for  this  great  purpofe.     The 
firft  by  regulation ;  the  fecond  by  new  funds  of  re- 
venue.    Agreeably  to  this  plan,  a  new  naval  efta- 
blifhment  was  formed  at  a  good  deal  of  expence, 
and  to  little  effect,  to  aid  in  the  colledtion  of  the 
cuiloms.  Regulation  was  added  to  regulation,^  and 
the  ftridteft  and  moft  unreferved  orders  were  given, 
for  a  prevention  of  all  contraband  trade  here,  and 
in  every  part  of  America.  A  teazing  cuftom-houfe, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  perplexing  regulations,  ever 
have,  and  ever  will  appear,  the  mafter- piece  of 
finance  to  people  of  narrow  views  *,  as  a  paper  againft 
fmuggling,  and  the  importation  of  French  finery, 
never  fails  of  furnifhing  a  very  popular  column  in 
a  ne>vs-paper. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  regulations  were  made 
for  America ;  and  they  fell  fo  indifcriminately  on 
all  forts  of  contraband,  or  fuppofed  contraband, 
that  fome  of  the  molt  valuable  branches  of  trade 
were  driven  violently  from  our  ports  *,  which  caufed 
an  univerfal  conilernation  throughout  the  colonies* 
Every  part  of  the  trade  was  infinitely  diftreffed  by 
them.  Men  of  war  now  for  the  firft  time,  armed 
with  regular  commiffions  of  cuftom-houfe  officers, 
invefted  the  coafts,  and  gave  to  the  collection  of 
revenue  the  air  ot  hoftile  contribution.  About  the 
fame  time  that  thefe  regulations  feemed  to  threaten 
the  deftru^ioii  of  the  only  trade  from  whence  the 
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plantations  derived  any  fpecie,  an  a<5t  was  madei 
putting  a  ftop  to  the  future  emiOion  of  paper  cur- 
rency, which  uled  to  fupply  its  place  among  thenii 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  went  another  adl,  for  obljcr. 
ing  the  colonies  to  provide  quarters  for  foldiers. 
Inftantly  followed  another  law,  for  levying  through- 
out  all  America  new  port  duties,  upon  a  vail  va- 
riety of  commodities  of  their  confumpiion,  and 
fome  of  which  lay  heavy  upon  objefls  neceflary 
for  their  trade  and  Bfhery.     Immediately  upon  the 
heels  of  thefe,  and  amidft  the  uneafmefs  and  con- 
fufion  produced  by  a  crowd  of  new  impofitions 
and  regulations,  fome  good,  fome  evil,  fome  doubt- 
ful, all   crude  and  ill-confidercd,  camd  another 
aft,  for  impofing  an  univerfal  ftamp  duty  on  the 
colonies  •,  and  this  was  declared  to  be  little  more 
than   an  experiment,  and  a  foundation  of  future 
revenue.    To  render  thefe  proceedings  the  more 
irritating  to  the  colonies,  the  principal  argument 
ufed  in  favour  of  their  ability  to  pay  fuch  duties 
was  the  liberality  of  the  grants  of  their  alTemblies 
during  the  late  war.     Never  could  any  argument 
be  more  infulting  and  mortifying  to  a  people  ha^ 
bituated  to  the  granting  of  their  own  money; 

Taxes  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  revenue  had 
hitherto  been  Sparingly  attempted  in  America. 
"Without  ever  doubting  the  extent  of  its  lawful 
power,  parliament  always  doubted  the  propriety 
of  fuch  impofitions.  And  the  Americans  on  theif 
part  never  thought  of  contefting  a  right  by  which 
they  were  fo  little  afFefted.  Their  affemblies  in 
the  main  anfwered  all  the  purpofes  neceflary  to 
the  internal  oeconomy  of  a  free  people,  and  pro- 
vided for  all  the  exigences  of  government  which 
arofe  amongft  themfelves.  In  the  midfl:  of  that 
happy  enjoyment,  they  never  thought  of  critically 
fettling  the  exaft  limits  of  a  power,  which  was  ne- 
ceflary to  their  union,  their  fafety,  their  equality^ 

and 
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tnd  even  their  liberty.  Thus  the  two  very  diffi- 
cult points,  fuperioricy  in  the  prefiding  ftace,  and 
freedom  in  the  fubordinate,  were  on  the  whole 
fufHciently,  that  is,  practically,  reconciled ;  with- 
out agitating  thofe  vexatious  queftions,  which  in 
truth  rather  belong  to  metaphyficlcs  than  politicks, 
and  which  can  never  be  moved  without  (baking 
the  foundations  of  the  bcft  governments  that  have 
ever  been  conftituted  by  human  wifdom.  By  this 
meafure  was  let  loofe  that  dangerous  fpirit  of  dif- 
quifition,  not  in  the  coolnefs  of  philofophical  en- 
quiry, but  enflamed  with  all  the  pafllons  of  an 
haughty  refentful  people,  who  thought  themfelves 
deeply  injured,  and  that  they  were  contending  for 
every  thing  that  was  valuable  in  the  world. 

In  England,  our  minifters  went  on  without  the 
lead  attention  to  thefe  alarming  difpofitions }  jufl 
as  if  they  were  doing  the  mod  common  things  in 
the  moil  ufual  way,  and  among  a  people  not  only 
pafTive  but  pleafed.    They  took  no  one  ftep  (o 
divert  the  dangerous  fpirit  which  began  even  then 
to  appear  in  the  colonies^  to  compromife  with  it,  to 
mollify  it,  or  to  fubdue  it.     No  new  arrangements 
were  made  in  civil  government ;    no  new  powers 
or  inftrudllons  were  given  to  governors ;  no  aug- 
mentation was  made,  or  new  difpofition,  of  forces. 
Never  was  fo  critical  a  meafure  purfued  with  fo 
little  provifion  againfl  its  necefTary  confequences. 
As  if  all  common  prudence  had  abandoned  the 
minifters,  and  as  if  they  meant  to  plunge  them* 
felves  and  us  headlong  into  that  gulph  which  ftood 
gaping  before  them ;  by  giving  a  year's  notice  of 
the  projed  of  their  ftamp-aCfc,  they  allowed  time 
for  all  the  difcon tents  of  that  country  to  fefter 
and  come  to  a  head,  and  for  all  the  arrangements 
which  faftioufl  men  could  make  towards  an  oppo- 
iition  to  the  law.    At  the  fame  time  they  carefully 
concealed  from  the  eye  of  parliament  thofe  re- 
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monflrances  which  they  had  actually  received  •,  and 
which  in  the  (Irongeft  manner  indicated  the  difcon- 
tent  of  Tome  of  the  colonies,  and  the  confequences 
which  might  be  expedted ;  they  concealed  them, 
even  in  defiance  of  an  order  of  council,  that  they 
(hould  be  laid  before  parliament.  Thus,  by  con. 
cealing  the  true  (late  of  the  cafe,  they  rendered  the 
m(dom  of  the  nation  as  improvident  as  their  own 
temerity,  either  in  preventing  or  guarding  againft 
the  mifchief.  It  has  indeed,  from  the  beginning 
to  this  hour,  been  the  uniform  policy  of  this  fet  of 
men,  in  order  at  any  hazard  to  obtain  a  prefent  cre- 
dit, to  propofe  whatever  might  be  pleaung,  as  at- 
tended with  no  difficulty ;  and  afterwards  to  throw 
all  the  difappointment  of  the  wild  expeftations  the) 
had  raifed,  upon  thofe  who  have  the  hard  talk  of 
freeing  the  public  from  the  confequences  of  their 
pernicious  projects. 

Whild  the  commerce  and  tranquillity  of  the 
whole  empire  were  fhaken  in  this  manner,  our  af- 
fairs grew  (till  more  diftradled  by  the  internal  dif- 
fcnfions  of  our  minifters.  Treachery  and  ingrati- 
tude was  charged  from  one  fidci  defpotifm  and 
tyranny  from  the  other  •,  the  vertigo  of  the  re- 
gency bill  i  the  awkward  reception  of  the  filk  bill 
in  the  hcufe  of  commons,  and  the  inconfiderate  and 
abrupt  rejedtion  of  it  in  the  houfe  of  lords ;  the 
llrange  and  violent  tumults  which  arofe  in  confe- 
quence,  and  which  were  rendered  more  ferious,  by 
being  charged  by  the  minilters  upon  one  another  i 
the  report  of  a  grofs  and  brutal  treatment  of  the 

,  by  a  miniftry  at  the  fame  time  odious  to  the 

people  ;  all  confpircd  to  leave  the  ptaluli,,  ^t  the 
clofe  of  the  feffion  of  1765,  in  as  .  '  ^.*  ,id  pe- 
rilous a  fituation,  as  ever  the  nation  was,  or  could 
be,  in  a  time  when  (he  was  not  immediately  thr^- 
tvned  by  her  neighbours. 

It 
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It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  theft*  circumftances, 
that  a  new  adminiUration  was  fon  )"d.  ProfcfTing 
even  induflrioully,  in  this  publir  nvittcr,  to  avoid 
anecdotes  i  I  fay  nothing  of  thoft-  famous  rccon- 
cilii  ions  and  quarrels,  which  wta.uMicd  the  body 
that  Ihould  have  been  the  natura  fuppou  of  this 
adminiftraiion.  1  run  no  rifquein  afiirminf^,  that, 
furrounded  as  they  were  with  difficulties  of  every 
fpecies,  nothing  but  the  ftrongcll  and  mod  im- 
corrupt  fenfe  of  their  duty  to  the  pubhck  could 
have  pr'  vjil  .-d  upon  func  Oi:  the  perfons  who 
coffipo'.".  'r  o  undertake  the  king's  bufinefs 
at  i<ii:h  A  tim.?.  Their  preceding  character,  their 
meaiurc  while  in  power,  and  the  fubfequcnt  con- 
\id  of  many  of  them,  I  think,  leave  no  room  to 
charge  rhis  aflertion  to  flattery.  Having  under- 
taken the  commonwealth,  what  remained  for  them 
to  do?  to  piece  their  conduit  upon  the 'broken 
chain  of  former  meafures  ?  If  they  had  been  fo 
inclined,  the  ruinous  nature  of  thofe  mealures 
which  began  inllantly  to  appear  would  not  have 
permitted  it.  Scarcely  had  they  entered  into  of- 
fice, when  letters  arrived  from  all  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, making  loud  complaints,  backed  by  (Irong 
rcafons,  againft  feveral  of  the  principal  regula- 
tions of  the  late  miniftry,  as  threatening  deftruc- 
lion  to  many  valuable  branches  of  commerce. 
Thefe  were  attended  with  reprefentations  from 
many  merchants  and  capital  manufafturers  at 
home,  who  had  all  their  interetls  involved  in 
the  fupport  of  lawfi^l  trade,  and  in  the  fupprcf- 
fon  of  every  fort  of  contraband.  Whillt  thefe 
.hings  were  under  confideration.  that  conflagra- 
tion blazed  out  at  once  in  North  America,  an  uni- 
verfal  difobcdicnce,  and  open  refiflance  to  the 
ftamp  adt ;  and,  in  conlequence,  an  univcrfal  ftop 
to  the  courfe  of  julltce,  and  to  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, throughout  that  great   important  country  ; 
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an  interval  during  which  the  trading  intercft  of 
England  lay  under  the  mod  dreadful  anxiety  which 
it  ever  felt. 

The  repeal  of  that  aft  was  propofed.     It  was 
much  too  ferious  a  meafure,  and  attended  with  too 
many  difficulties  upon  every  fide,  for  the  then  mi- 
nittry  to  have  undertaken  it,  as  fome  paltry  writers 
have  aflferted,  from  envy  and  diflike  to  their  pre- 
deceflbrs  in  office.      As  little  could  it  be  owing  to 
perfonal  cowardice,  and  dread  of  confequences  to 
themfelves.     Minifters,  timorous  from  their  at- 
tachment to  place  and  power,  will  fear  more  from 
the  confequences  of  one  court  intrigue,  than  from 
a  thoufand  difficulties  to  the  commerce  and  credit 
of  their  country  by  difturbances  at  three  thou- 
fand miles  diftance.      From   which   of  thefe  the 
minifters  had  moft  to  apprehend  at  that  time,  is 
known, '  I  prefume,   univerfally.     Nor  did  they 
take  that  refolution  from  a  want  of  the  fulled 
fenfe  of  the  inconveniencies  which  much  neceffa- 
rily  attend  a  meafure  of  conceffion  from  the  fove- 
reign  to  the  fubjeft.     That  it  muft  encreafe  the 
infolence  of  the  mutinous  fpirits  in  America,  was 
but  too  obvious.     No  great  meafure  indeed,  at  a 
very  difficult  crifis,  can  be  purfued,  which  is  not 
attended  with  fome  mifchief ;  none  but  conceited 
pretenders  in  public  bufinefs  will  hold  any  other 
language  :  and  none  but  weak  and  unexperienced 
men  will  believe  them,  if  they  fhould.     If  we  were 
found  in  fuch  a  crifis,  let  thofe  whofe  bold  de- 
figns,  and  whofe  defedtive  arrangements,  brought 
us  into  it,  anlwer  for  the  confequences.     The  bu- 
finefs of  the  then  minillry  evidently  was,  to  take 
fuch  fteps,  not  as  the  wifhts  of  our  author,  or 
as  their  own  wifhes  didtated,  but  as  the  bad  fitua- 
tion  in  which  their  predcceflbrs  had  left  them  ab- 
folutely  required. 

The 
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Thedifobedience  tothisaflwasunivcrfal  through- 
out America ;  nothing,  it  was  evident,  but  the  fend- 
ing a  very  ftrong  military,  backed  by  a  very  ftrong 
naval  force,  would  reduce  the  fediiious  to  obedience. 
To  fend  it  to  one  town,  would  not  be  fufficient ; 
every  province  of  America  muft  be  traverfed,  and 
muft  be  fubdued.  I  do  not  entertain  the  leaft 
doubt  but  this  could  be  done.  We  might,  I  think, 
without  much  difficulty  have  deftroyed  our  colonies. 
This  deftrudion  might  be  effedted,  probably  in  a 
year,  or  in  two  at  the  utmoft.  If  the  queftion  was 
upon  a  foreign  nation,  where  every  fuccefsfiil 
ftroke  adds  to  your  own  power,  and  takes  from 
that  of  a  rival,  a  juft  war  with  fuch  a  certain  fu- 
periority  would  be  undoubtedly  an  advifeable  mea- 
fure.  But^«r  million  of  debt  due  to  our  merchants, 
the  total  ceffation  of  a  trade  annually  wohh  four 
million  more,  a  large  foreign  traffick,  much  home 
manufadure,  a  very  capital  immediate  revenue  ari- 
fing  from  colony  imports,  indeed  the  produce  of 
every  one  of  our  revenues  greatly  depending  on 
this  trade,  all  thefe  were  very  weighty  accumu- 
lated confiderations,  at  leaft  well  to  be  weighed, 
before  that  fvvord  was  drawn,  which  even  by  its 
vidlories  muft  produce  all  the  evil  efFefls  of  the 
greateft  national  defeat.  How  public  credit  muft 
have  fuffered,  I  need  not  fay.  If  the  condition  of 
the  nation,  at  the  clofe  of  our  foreign  war,  was 
what  this  author  reprefents  it,  fuch  a  civil  war  would 
have  been  a  bad  couch  on  which  to  repofe  our 
wearied  virtue.  Far  from  being  able  to  have  en- 
tered into  new  plans  of  oeconomy,  we  muft  have 
launched  into  a  new  fea,  I  fear  a  boundlefs  fea,  of 
expence.  Such  an  addition  of  debt,  with  fuch  a  di- 
minution of  revenue  and  trade,  would  have  left  us 
in  no  want  of  a  State  of  the  nation  to  aggravate 
the  pidture  of  our  diftrefies, 
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Our  trade  felt  this  to  its  vitals  :   and  our  then 
minifters  were  not  afhamed  to  fay,  that  they  fym- 
pathized  with  the  feelings  of  our  merchants.    The 
univerfal  alarm  of  the  whole  trading  body  of  Eng- 
land will  never  be  laughed  at  by  them  as  an  ill- 
grounded  or  a  pretended  panick.     The  univerfal 
defire  of  that  body  will  always  have  great  weight 
with  them  in  every  confideration  connefted  with 
commerce;  neither  ought  the  opinion  of  that  body 
to  be  flighted  (notwithftanding  the  contemptuous 
and  indecent  language  of  this  author  and  his  aflb- 
ciates)  in  any  confideration  whatfoever  of  revenue. 
Nothing  amongft  us  is  more  quickly  or  deeply  af- 
feded  by  taxes  of  any  kind  than  trade  •,  and  if  an 
American  tax  was  a  real  relief  to  England,  no  part 
.of  the  community  would  be  fooner,  or  more  mate- 
rially, relieved  by  it  than  our   merchants.     But 
they  well  know  that  the  trade  of  England  muft  be 
more  burthened  by  one  penny  raifed  in  America, 
than  by  three  in  England  j   and  if  that  penny  be 
raifed  w!«-h  the  uneafinefs,  the  difcontent,  and  the 
confufion  of  America,  more  than  by  ten. 

If  the  opinion  and  wifh  of  the  landed  interefl:  is 
a  motive,  and  ic  is  a  fair  and  juft  one,  for  taking 
*  away  a  real  and  large  revenue,  the  defire  of  the 
trading  intereO:  of  England  ought  to  be  a  juft  ground 
for  taking  away  a  tax,  of  little  better  than  fpecula- 
tion,  which  was  to  be  colle<5ted  by  a  war,  which  was 
to  be  kept  up  with  the  perpetual  difcontent  of  thofe 
who  were  to  be  affedled  by  it,  and  the  value  of  whofe 
produce,  even  after  the  W/w^ry charges  ofcolledion, 
was  very  uncertain "  j  after  the  extraordinary,  the 


"It  is  obfervabic,  that  the  partizans  of  American  taxation, 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  repreient  this  tax  as  wonderfully  bene- 
ficial to  England,  ftate  it  as  worth  £.  i  oo.ooo  a  year ;  when  they 
are  to  reprefent  it  as  very  light  on  the  Americans,  it  dwindles  to 
£.  60.000.  Indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to  compute  what  its  pro- 
duce might  have  been. 
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deareft  purchafed  revenue  that  ever  was  made  by 
any  nation. 

Thefe  were  fome  of  the  motives  drawn  from 
principles  of  convenience  for  that  repeal.  When 
the  obje<5t  came  to  be  more  narrowly  infpefted, 
every  motive  concurred.  Thefe  colonies  were  evi- 
dently founded  in  fubfervience  to  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain.  From  this  principle,  the  whole 
fyllem  of  our  laws  concerning  them  became  a 
ifyftem  of  reftridion.  A  double  monopoly  was, 
eftablidied  on  the  part  of  the  parent  country ; 
1.  a  monopoly  of  their  whole  import,  which  is  to 
be  altogether  from  Great  Britain  ;  2.  a  monopoly 
of  all  their  export,  which  is  to  be  no  where  but  to 
Great  Britain,  as  far  as  it  can  ferve  any  purpofe 
here.  On  the  fame  idea  it  was  contrived  that  they 
ihould  fend  ail  their  produdls  to  us  raw,  and  in 
their  firft  ftate ;  and  that  they  fliould  take  every 
thing  from  us  in  the  lad  ftagc  of  manufadlure. 

Were  ever  a  people  under  fuch  circumllances, 
that  is,  a  people  who  were  to  export  raw,  and  to 
receive  manufad:ured,  and  this,  not  a  few  luxu- 
rious articles,  but  all  articles,  even  to  thofe  of  the 
groflTeft,  mod  vulgar,  and  necelTary  confumption, 
a  people  who  were  in  the  hands  of  a  general  mono- 
polift,  were  ever  fuch  a  people  fufpededof  a  pofli- 
bility  of  becoming  a  juft  objeft  of  revenue?  All 
the  ends  of  their  foundation  muft  be  fuppofed 
utterly  contradi<5led  before  they  could  become  fuch 
an  objed.  Every  trade-law  we  have  made  muft 
have  been  eluded,  and  become  ufclefs,  before  they 
could  be  in  fuch  a  condition. 

The  partizans  of  the  new  fyftem,  who,  on  moft 
occafions,  take  credit  for  full  as  much  knowledge 
as  they  poflefs,  think  proper  on  this  occafion  to 
counterfeit  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ignorance, 
and  in  confcquence  of  it  to  aflert,  "  that  the  balancQ  qonfid, 
?'  (between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain)  is  un-  p.  7-^; 
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"  known,  and  that  no  important  conclufion  can  be 
*'  drawn  from  premifes  fo  very  uncertain."  Now 
to  what  can  this  ignorance  be  owing  ?  were  the  na- 
vigation laws  made,  that  this  balance  fhould  be 
unknown  ?  is  it  from  the  courfe  of  exchange  that 
it  is  unknown,  which  all  the  world  knows  to  be 
greatly  and  perpetually  againft  the  colonies?  is  it 
from  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  trade  we  carry  on 
with  the  colonics  ?  are  not  thefe  fchemifls  well  ap- 
prized, that  the  colonifts,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
northern  provinces,  import  more  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, ten  times  more,  than  they  fend  in  return  to 
us  ?  that  a  great  part  of  their  foreign  balance  is, 
and  mufl:  be,  remitted  to  London  ?  I  fiiall  be  ready 
to  admit  that  the  colonies  ought  to  be  taxed  to 
the  revenues  of  this  country,  when  I  know  that 
they  are  out  of  debt  to  its  commerce.  'I  his  author 
will  ft,  "nifli  fome  ground  to  his  theories,  and  com- 
municate a  difcovery  to  the  public,  if  he  can 
fhew  this  by  any  medium.  But  he  tells  us,  that 
**  their  feas  are  covered  with  fhips,  and  their  rivers 
*'  floating  with  commerce."  This  is  true.  But  it  is 
with  our  fhips  that  thefe  feas  are  covered;  and  their 
rivers  float  with  Britifli  commerce.  The  American 
merchants  are  our  fadors ;  all  in  reality,  moft 
even  in  name.  The  Americans  trade,  navigate, 
culdvate,  with  Englifli  capitals;  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, to  be  fure ;  for  without  thefe  capitals 
their  ploughs  would  be  flopped,  and  their  (hips 
wind-bound.  But  he  who  furnilhes  the  capital 
muft,  on  the  whole,  be  the  perfon  principally  be- 
nefited i  the  perfon  who  works  upon  it  profits  on 
his  part  too  ;  but  he  profits  in  a  fubordinate  way, 
as  our  colonies  do  •,  that  is,  as  the  fervant  of  a 
wife  and  indulgent  matter,  and  no  otherwife.  We 
have  all,  except  the />ff«//«/?^i  without  which,  even 
(laves  will  not  labour. 
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If  the  author's  principles,  which  are  the  common 
notions,  be  right,  that  the  price  of  our  manufac- 
tures is  fo  greatly  enhanced  by  our  taxes ;  then 
the  Americans  already  pay  in  that  way  a  (hare  of 
our  impofitions.  He  is  not  afhamed  to  aflert, 
that  **  France  and  China  may  be  faid,  on  the  fame  Confid. 
"  principle,  to  bear  a  part  of  our  charges,  for  they  ^'  ^^* 
**  confume  our  commodities.**  Was  ever  fuch  a 
method  of  reafdning  heard  of  ?  Do  not  the  laws 
abfolutely  confine  the  colonies  to  buy  from  us, 
whether  foreign  nations  fell  cheaper  or  not  ?  On 
what  other  idea  are  all  our  prohibitions,  regula- 
tions, guards,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  framed  ? 
To  fecure  to  us,  not  a  commercial  preference, 
which  ftands  in  need  of  no  penalties  to  enforce  it  i  it 
finds  its  own  way  •,  but  to  fecure  to  us  a  trade,  which 
is  a  creature  of  law  and  inflitution.  What  has  this 
to  do  with  the  principles  of  a  foreign  trade,  which 
is  under  no  monopoly,  and  in  which  we  cannot  raife 
the  price  of  our  goods,  without  hazarding  the  de- 
mand for  them  ?  None  but  the  authors  of  luch  mea- 
fures  could  ever  think  of  making  ufe  of  fuch  argu- 
ments. 

Whoever  goes  about  to  reafon  on  any  part  of 
the  policy  of  this  country  with  regard  to  America, 
upon  the  mere  ahftraft  principles  of  government, 
or  even  upon  thofe  of  our  own  antient  conftitution, 
will  be  often  mifled.  Thofe  who  refort  for  argu- 
ments to  the  moft  refpedlable  authorities,  antient 
or  modern,  or  reft  upon  the  cleareft  maxims,  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  other  ftates  and  empires, 
will  be  liable  to  the  greateft  errors  imaginable. 
The  objed  is  wholly  new  in  the  world.  It  is  An- 
gular :  it  is  grown  up  to  this  magnitude  and  im- 
portance within  the  memory  of  man  •,  nothing  in 
hiftory  is  parallel  to  it.  All  the  reafonings  about 
it,  that  are  likely  to  be  at  all  folid,  muft  be  drawn 
from  its  ^dtu^l  circumftances.    In  this  new  fyftem 
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a  principle  of  commerce,  of  artificial  commerce, 
muft  predominate.  This  commerce  muft  be  fe- 
cured  by  a  multitude  of  reftraints  very  alien  from 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  •,  and  a  powerful  authority 
muft  refide  in  the* principal  ftatf,  in  order  to  en- 
force them.  But  the  people  who  are  to  be  the 
•'  fubje(5ls  of  thefe  reftraints  are  defcendants  of  Eng- 
lifhmen  ;  and  of  an  high  and  free  fpirit.  lo  hold 
over  them  a  government  made  up  of  nothing  but 
reftraints  and  penalties,  and  taxes  in  the  granting 
of  which  they  can  have  no  ihare,  will  neither  be 
wife,  nor  long  praiflicable.  People  muft  be  go- 
verned in  a  manner  agreeable  to  their  temper  and 
difpofuion;  and  men  of  tiee  charader  and  fpirit 
niuft  be  ruled  with,  at  leaft.  Tome  condefcenfion 
to  this  fpirit  and  this  charailiter.  The  British  colo- 
nift  muft  lee  ibmething  which  will  diftinguifh  him 
from  the  coloniils  of  other  nations.  -.,   >., 

Thofe  reafonings,  which  infer  from  the  many  re- 
ftraints under  which  we  have  already  laid  America, 
to  our  right  to  lay  it  under  ftill  more,  and  indeed  un* 
dcr  all  manner  of  reftraints,  areconclufive;  conclu- 
five  as  to  right ;  but  the  very  reverfe  as  to  policy  and 
prndlice.  We  ought  rather  to  infer  from  our  having 
laid  the  colonies  under  many  reftraints,  that  it  is 
reafonable  to  compenfate  them  by  every  indulgence 
that  can   by  any  means   be  reconciled  to  our  in- 
tereft.     We  have  a  great  empire  to  rule,  compofcd 
of  a  vaft' mafs  of  heterogeneous  governments,  all 
more  or  lefs  tree  and  popular  in  th?ir  forms,  all  to 
be  kept  in  peace,  and  kept  out  of  canfpiracy,  with 
one  another,  all  to   be  held   in  fubordination   to 
this  country  ;  while  the  fpirit  of  an  extenfiveand 
intricate  trading  intereft  pervades  the   whole,  al- 
ways qualifying,  and  often  controlling,  every  gene- 
ral idea  of  conftitution  and  government.     It  is  a 
great  and  difficult  objeft  i  and  I  wifh  we  may  pof* 
ipfs  wifdom  and  temper  enough  to  manage  it  as  we 
....  ,  .  ought, 
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ought.  Its  importance  is  infinite.  I  believe  the 
reader  will  be  llruck,  as  I  have  been,  with  one 
fingular  faft.  In  the  year  1704,  but  fixty-five 
years  ago,  the  whole  trade  with  our  plantations 
was  but  a  few  thoufand  pounds  more  in  the  ex- 
port article,  and  a  third  lefs  in  the  import,  than 
that  which  we  now  carry  on  with  the  fingle  iQand 
of  Jamaica: 
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Total  Englifti  plantations  1         l- 

in  1704,     -     -     -       J   483.265 
Jamaica,  1767,        -  467.681 


Imports. 

814.491 

1.243.742 


From  the  fame  information  I  find  that  our  deal- 
ing with  moft  of  the  European  nations  is  but  little 
encreafed  ;  thefe  nations  have  been  pretty  much 
at  a  ftand  fince  that  time  ;  and  we  have  rivals  in 
their  trade.  This  colony  intercourfe  is  a  new 
world  of  commerce  in  a  manner  created  ;  it  (lands 
upon  principles  of  its  own  ;  principles  hardly  worth 
endangering  for  any  little  confideration  of  extorted 
revenue. 

The  reader  fees,  that  I  do  not  enter  fo  fully 
into  this  matter  as  obvioufly  I  might.  I  have 
already  been  led  into  greater  lengths  than  I  in- 
tended. It  is  enough  to  fay,  that,  before  the  mi- 
hifters  of  1765  had  determined  to  propofe  the 
repeal  of  the  ftamp  aft  in  parliament,  they  had  the 
whole  of  the  American  conftitution  and  com- 
merce very  fully  before  them.  They  con fidered 
maturely  ;  they  decided  with  wifdom  :  let  me  add, 
with  firmnefs.  For  they  refolved,  as  a  preliminary 
to  that  repeal,  to  affert  in  the  fulled  and  lead 
equivocal  terms  the  unlimited  legiflative  right  of 
this  country  over  its  colonies;  and,  having  done 
this,  to  propofe  the  repeal,  on  principles,  not  of 
conditutionai  right,  but  on  thofe  of  expediency, 
/  -    ..  ,    .        . ,  .  .  ,     ••       'of 
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of  equity,  of  lenity,  and  of  the  true  interefts  pre- 
fent  and  future  of  that  great  objedt  for  which 
alone  the  colonies  were  founded,  navigation  and 
commerce.  This  plan,  1  fay,  required  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  firmnefs,  when  we  confidcr  that 
feme  of  thofe  perfons  who  might  be  of  the  great- 
eft  ufe  in  promoting  the  repeal,  violently  with- 
Itood  the  declaratory  a6l  •,  and  they  who  agreed 
with  adminiftration  in  the  principles  of  that  law, 
equally  mcidc,  as  well  the  feafons  on  which  the 
declaratory  act  itlelf  ftood,  as  thofe  on  which  it 
was  oppofed,  grounds  for  an  oppofition  to  the  re- 
peal. 

If  the  then  miniftry  refolved  firft  to  declare  the 
right,  it  was  not  from  any  opinion  they  enter- 
♦  tained  of  its  future  ufe  in  regular  taxation.  Their 
opinions  were  full  and  declared  againft  the  ordi- 
nary ufe  of  fuch  a  power.  But  it  was  plain,  that 
the  general  reafonings  which  were  employed  againd 
that  power  went  diredly  to  our  whole  legiflative 
right  i  and  one  part  of  it  could  not  be  yielded  to 
fuch  arguments,  without  a  virtual  furrender  of  all 
the  reft.  Befides,  if  that  very  fpecific  power  of 
levying  money  in  the  colonies  were  not  retained  as 
a  facred  truft  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  (to  be 
ufed,  not  in  the  firft  inftance  for  fupply,  but  in 
the  laft  exigence  for  controul),  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  prefiding  authority  of  Great  Britain,  as  the 
head,  the  arbiter,  and  direftor  of  the  whole  em- 
pire,  would  vanifh  into  an  empty  name,  without 
operation  or  energy.  With  the  habitual  exercife 
of  fuch  a  power  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  fupply, 
no  trace  of  freedom  could  remain  to  America",  if 

*  I  do  not  here  enter  into  the  unfatisfaftory  dilquifition  con- 
cerning reprefentation  real  or  prefumed.-  I  only  fay,  that  a 
great  people,  who  have  their  property,  without  any  referve,  in 
all  cafes,  difpufed  of  by  another  people  at  an  immenfe  diftance 
from  them,  will  not  think  themfelves  in  the  enjoyment  of  free- 
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Great  Britain  were  dripped  of  this  right,  every 
principle  of  unity  and  fubordination  in  the  empire 
was  gone  for  ever.  Whether  all  this  can  be  re- 
conciled in  legal  fpeculation,  is  a  matter  of  no 
confequence.  It  is  reconciled  in  policy  ;  and  po- 
liticks ought  to  be  adjufted,  not  to  human  reafon-, 
ings,  but  to  human  nature ;  of  which  the  reafon 
is  but  a  part,  and  by  no  means  the  grcateft  part. 

Founding  the  repeal  on  this  bafis,  it  was  judged 
proper  to  lay  before  parliament  the  whole  detail 
of  the  American  affairs,  as  fully  as  it  had  been 
laid  before  the  miniftry  themfclves.     Ignorance  of 
thofe  affairs  had  milled  parliament.     Knowledge 
alone  could  bring  it  into  the  right  road.     Every 
paper  of  office  was  laid  upon   the  table  of  the 
two  houfes  i  every  denomination  of  men,  either 
of  America,  or  conneded  with  it  by  office,  by 
refidence,  by  commerce,  by  intereft,  even  by  in- 
jury ;  men  of  civil  and  military  capacity,  officers 
ot  the  revenue,  merchants,  manufacturers  of  every 
fpecies,  and  from  every  town  in  England,  attended 
at  the  bar.     Such  evidence  never  was  laid  before 
parliament.     If  an   emulation  arofe    among   the 
minifters  and  members  of  parliament,  as   the  au- 
thor rightly  obferves,  for  the  repeal  of  this  aft,   p.  n. 
as  well  as  for  the  other  regulations,  it  was  not  on 
the  confident  affertions,  the  airy  fpeculations,  or 
the  vain  promifes,  of  minifters,  that  it  arofe.     It 
was  tlie  fenfe  of  parliament  on  the  evidence  be- 
fore them.      No  one   fo  much  as   fufpeds  that 
minifterial  allurements  or  terrors  had  any  ftiare  in 
it. 

Our  author  is  very  much  difpleafed,  that  fo  much 
credit  was  given  to  the  teftimony  of  merchants. 

dom.  It  will  be  hard  to  (hew  to  thofe  who  are  in  fuch  a  ftate, 
which  of  the  ufual  parts  of  the  definition  or  defcription  of  a  free 
people  are  applicable  to  them ;  and  it  is  neither  pleafant  nor  wife 
to  attempt  to  prove  that  they  have  no  right  to  be  comprehended 
i^  fuch  a  defcription. 
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He  has  an  Ijabit  of  railing  at  them  ;  and  he  may, 
if  he  plcafes,  indulge  l)imlelt'in  it.  It  will  not  do 
great  mifchief  to  that  refpecHiablc  fet  of  men.  The 
lubftance  of  their  ledimony  was,  that  their  debts 
in  America  were  very  great :  That  the  Americans 

-declined  to  pay  them,  or  to  renew  their  orders, 
whiift  this  ai't  continued  :  That,  under  thefc  cir- 
cumft.inces,  they  defpaired  of  the  recovery  of 
their  debts,  or  the  renewal  of  their  trade  in  that 
country  :  That  they  apprehended  a  general  failure 
of  mercantile  credit.  The  manufadturers  dcpofcd 
to  the  fame  general  purpofe,  with  tivs  addition, 
that  many  of  them  had  difcharged  feveral  of  their 
artificers ;  and,  if  the  law  and  the  refiftance  to  it 
fhould  continue,  mull  difmifs  them  all. 

This  teftimony  is  treated  with  great  con^MTJpt 
by  our  auihor.  It  mall  be,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  it 
was  conrradiftcd  by  the  plain  nature  of  things. 
.Suppofe  then  that  the  merchants  had,  to  gratify 
this  author,  given  a  contrary  evidence  •,  and  had 
depofed,  that  whihi  America  remained  in  a  ftate  of 
reliftance,  whiift  four  million  of  debt  remained 
unpaid,  whiilt  the  courfe  of  jufti'^e  was  fufpended 
for  want  of  ftamped  paper,  fo  that  no  debt  could 
be  recovered,  whiift  there  was  a  total  ftop  to  traae, 
becaufe  every  Ihip  was  fubjeft  to  feizure  for  wan: 
cf  ftamped  clearances,  and  while  the  colonies  were 
to  be  declared  in  reocUion,  and  fubdued  by  armed 
force,  that  in  tht-fe  circumftances  they  would  ftill 
continue  to  trade  chcarfully  and  fearlefsly  as  beforej 

•  would  not  fuch  witneifcs  provoke  univerfal  indig- 
nation for  their  folly  or  their  wickednefs,  and  be 
defervedly    hooted    from    the    bar>'i    would    any 

y  Here  tlic  author  has  a  note  altogether  in  his  ufual  flrain  of 
reafoning  ;  he  hnds  out  that  Ibmcbody,  in  the  courfe  6f  this  mul- 
tifarious evidence,  had  f"a\d,  '*  that  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the 
*'  orders  of"  1765  tianfmittcd  from  America  had  been  afterwards 
♦'  fufpended  ;   but  that,  in  cafe  the  Ibmp  a6t  was  repealed,  rhofe 
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Iiuman  faith  have  given  credit  to  fuch  alVcrtions  ? 
The  teftimony  of  the  merchants  was  necellary  for 

"orders  were  to  be  executed  in  the  prefent  year  1766;"  and 
that,  on  the  repeal  of  the  rtamp  at>,  *•  the  exports  to  thecolo- 
"nies  would  be  at  leaft  double  the  value  of  the  cxforts  of  the 
"pad  year."     He  then  triumphs  exceedingly  on  their  having 
fallen  fliort  of  it  on  the  ftate  of  the  curtom-lioufe  entries.     I  do 
not  well  know  what  conclufion  he  draws  applicable  to  his  purpofe, 
from  the(e  fails.     He  does  not  deny  that  all  the  orders  which 
came  from  America  fubfcquent  to  the  difturbances  of  the  ftamp 
aft  were  on  the  condition  of  iliat  aft  being  repealed  ;  and  he  docs 
notaiTert  that,   notwithllanding  that  aft  fliould  be  enforced  by  a 
llrong  hand,  rtiil  the  orders  would  be  executed.     Neither  does  he 
quite  venture  to  fay  that  this  decline  of  the  trade  in  1766  was 
owing  to  the  repeal.     What  docs  he  therefore  infer   from  it, 
favourable  to  the  enforcement  of  that  law  ?   It  only  comes  to  this, 
and  no  more  ;  thofe  merchants,  who  thought  our  trade  would  be 
doubled  in  the  fubfequent  year,  were  miilaken  in  their  fpeculacion'. 
So  that  the  ftamp  aft  was  not  to  be  repealed  unk-fs  this  fpccula- 
tion  of  theirs  was  a  probable  event.     But  it  was  not  repealed  in 
order  to  double  our  trade  in  that  year,  as  every  body  knows 
(whatever  fome  merchants  might  have  faid),  but  left  in  that  year 
we  Ihould  have  no  trade  at  all.    The  faft  is,  that,  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year  1765,  that  is,  until  about  the  month  of 
Oftober,  when  the  accounts  of  the  difturbanccs  came  thick  upon 
us,  the  American  trade  went  on  as  ufual.     Before  this  time,  the 
llamp  aft  could  not  afFeft  it.     Afterwards,  the  mcrcliants  fell  into 
agreatconfternation  ;  a  general  ftagnation  in  trade  enfued.     But 
as  foon  as  it  was  known  that  the  miniftry  favoured  the  repeal  of  the 
ftamp  aft,  fcveral  of  the  bol'dcr  merchants  ventured  to  execute 
their  orders ;  others  more  timid  hung  back;  in  this  manner  the 
trade  continued  in  a  ftate  of  dreadful  ftaCtuation  between  the  fears 
ofthofe  who  had  ventured,  for  the  event  of  their  boldneff,  and  the 
anxiety  of  thofe  whofe  trade  was  fufpended,  until  the  royal  aftenc 
was  finally  given  to  the  bill  of  repeal.    That  the  trade  of  1766 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  1765,  could  not  be  owing  to  the  repeal; 
itarofefrom  quite  different  caufes,  of  which  the  author  fecms  not 
to  be  aware:   ift,  Our  conquefts  during  the  war  had  laid  open 
the  trade  of  the  French  and  Spanifti  Weft  Indies  to  our  colonies 
muchmorc  largely  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  it;  this  continued  for 
fome  time  after  the  peace  ;  but  at  length  it  was  extremely  con- 
trafted,  and  in  fome  places  reduced  to  nothing.  Such  in  particular 
was  the  ftate  of  Jamaica.  On  the  taking  the  Havannah  all  the  ftores 
of  that  iflandwere  emptied  into  that  place,  which  produced  unui'ual 
orders  for  goods,  for  fupplying  .neir  own  confumption,  as  well  as 
for  further  ipeculations  of  trade.     Thcfe  ceafing,  the  trade  ftood 
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the  detail,  and  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  the 
feeling  of  the  houfe  •,  as  to  the  general  reafons, 
they  Ipoke  abundantly  for  themfclves. 

Upon  thefe  principles  was  the  aft  repealed,  ami 
it  produced  all  the  good  efFcft  which  was  expcfted 
from  it :  quiet  was  rcftored  •,  trade  generally  rc- 
^  turned  to  its  antient  channels ;  time  and  means 
''  were  furnifhed  for  the  better  ftrengthening  of 
government  there,  as  well  as  for  recovering,  by 
judicious  meafures,  the  affeftions  of  the  people, 
had  that  miniftry  continued;  or  had  a  miniilry  luc- 
cceded  with  difpofitions  to  improve  that  opportu« 
nity. 

Such  an  adminidration  did  not  fucceed.  Indead 
of  profiting  of  that  feafon  of  tranquillity,  in  the 
very  next  year  they  chofe  to  rcurn  to  meafures 
of  the  very  fame  nature  with  thofe  which  had  been 
fo  folcmnly  condemned  j  though  upon  a  fmallcr 
fcale.  The  cffefts  have  been  correfpondent.  Ame- 
rica  is  again  in  diforder  •,  not  indeed  in  the  fame 
degree  as  formerly,  nor  any  thing  like  ir.  Such 
good  effefts  have  attended  the  repeal  of  the  (lamp 

on  its  own  bottom.  This  is  one  caufe  of  the  diminifhed  export 
to  Jamaica ;  and  not  the  childifh  idea  of  the  author,  of  an  im- 
poffible  contraband  from  the  opening  of  the  ports,  ad,  The 
war  had  brought  a  great  influx  of  caih  into  America,  for  the  pay 
and  provifion  of  the  troops ;  and  this  at;  unnatural  encreafe  of 
trade  ;  which,  as  its  caufe  failed,  muft  in  fome  degree  return  to 
its  ancient  and  natural  bounds.  3d,  When  the  merchants  met 
from  all  parts,  and  compared  their  accounts,  they  were  alarmed  at 
the  immenfity  of  the  debt  due  to  them  from  America.  7  hey 
found  that  the  Am'ncans  had  over-traded  their  abilities.  And, 
as  they  found  too  that  feveral  of  them  were  capable  of  making  the 
flate  of  political  events  an  excufe  for  their  failure  ui  commercial 
punfluality,  many  of  our  merchants  in  fome  degree  contracted  their 
trade  from  that  moment.  However,  it  is  idle,  in  fuch  an  immenfe 
mafs  of  trade,  fo  liable  to  fluctuation,  to  infer  any  thing  from  fuch 
a  deficiency  as  one  or  even  as  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
In  1767,  when  the  diiturbances  fubfided,  this  deficiency  was  made 
up  again. 

aft, 
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ad,  that  the  colonics  have  a^lually  paid  the  taxes  j 
anil  they  have  fought  tlicir  redrcfs  (upon  however 
improj^r  principles)  not  in  their  own  violence,  as 
formerly  *  \  but  in  the  experienced  benignity  of 
parliament.  They  arc  not  ealy  indeed,  nor  ever 
will  be  fo,  under  this  author's  fchemcs  of  taxation  i 
but  we  Ice  no  long' r  the  fame  general  fury  and 
confufion,  which  attended  their  lefiftance  to  the 
ftamp  aft.  The  author  may  rail  at  the  rcpeaf, 
and  thofe  who  propoicd  it,  as  he  pleales.  Thofc 
honeft  men  fuffer  all  his  obloquy  with  pleafure,  in 
the  midfl:  of  the  quiet  which  they  have  been  the 
means  of  giving  to  their  country  j  and  would  think 
his  praifes  for  their  perfeverance  in  a  pernicious 
fchemc,  a  very  bad  compcnfation  for  the  diftur- 
bancc  of  our  peace,  and  the  ruinof  our  commerce. 
Whether  the  return  to  the  fyftem  of  1764,  for 
raifing  a  revenue  in  America,  the  difcontcnts  which 
have  enfued  in  confequencc  of  it,  the  general  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  aflemblies  in  confequence  of  thefe 
difcontcnts,  the  ufe  of  the  military  power,  and  the 
new  and  dangerous  commiflions  which  now  hang 
over  them,  will  produce  equally  good  cffedls,  is 
greatly  to  be  doubted.  Never,  I  fear,  will  this 
nation  and  the  colonies  fall  back  upon  their  true 
centre  of  gravity,  and  natural  point  of  repofe, 
until  the  ideas  of  1760  are  refumed,  and  ileadily 
purfued. 

As  to  the  regulations,  a  great  fubjeft  of  the 
author's  accufation,  they  are  of  two  forts;  one  of 
a  mixed  nature,  of  revenue  and  trade;  the  other 
fimp I y  relative  to  trade.  With  regard  to  the  for- 
mer I  (hall  obferve,  that,  in  all  deliberations  con- 
cerning America,  the  ideas  of  that  adminiftraticn 
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were  principally  thcfe;  to  take  trade  as  the  primary 
end,  and  revenue  but  as  a  very  fubordinate  con- 
fKleration.  Where  trade  was  likely  to  fuffer, 
they  did  not  hefitate  for  an  inftant  to  prefer  it  to 
taxes,  whofe  produce  at  bed  was  contemptible,  in 
comparifon  oi  the  objedl  which  they  might  endan- 
ger. The  other  of  their  principles  was,  to  lliit 
the  revenue  to  the  objed.  Where  the  difficulty  of 
collection,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  revenue  eltablifliment,  is  fo  very  notorious,  it 
was  their  policy  to  hold  out  as  few  temptations  to 
fmuggling  as  poflible,  by  keeping  the  duties  as 
nearly  as  they  could  on  a  balance  with  the  rifque. 
On  thefe  principles  they  made  many  alterations 
in  the  port  duties  of  1764,  both  in  the  mode  and 
in  the  quantity.  The  author  has  not  attempted  to 
prove  them  erroneous.  He  complains  enough  to 
ihew  that  he  is  in  anJll  humour,  not  that  his  ad- 
verfaries  have  done  amifs. 

As  to  the  regulations  which  were  merely  rela- 
tive to  commerce,  many  were  then  made  -,  and  they 
were  all  made  upon  this  principle;  that  many  of 
the  colonies,  and  thofe  fome  of  the  moft  abounding 
in  people,  were  fo  fituated  as  to  have  very  few 
means  of  traffick  with  this  country.  It  became 
therefore  our  intereft  to  let  them  into  as  much  fo- 
reign trade  as  could  be  given  them  without  inter- 
fering with  our  own  ;  and  to  fecure  by  every  me- 
thod the  returns  to  the  mother  country.  Without 
fome  fuch  fcheme  of  enlargement,  it  was  obvious 
that  any  benefit  we  could  expert  from  thefe  colo- 
nies muft  be  extremely  limited.  Accordingly  many 
facilities  were  given  to  their  trade  with  the  foreign 
plantations,  and  with  the  Southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. As  to  the  confining  the  returns  to  this 
country,  adminiftration  faw  the  mifchief  and  folly 
of  a  plan  of  indifcriminate  reftraint.  They  ap- 
plied their  remedy  to  that  part  where  the  difeafe 
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exited,  and  to  that  only  ;  on  ihis  idea  they  efla- 
blilhed  regulations,  far  more  likely  to  check  the 
dangerous  clandeftine  trade  with  Hamburgh  and 
Holland,  than  this  author's  friends,  or  any  of  their 
prcdcccflbrs,  had  ever  done. 

The  friends  of  the  author  have  a  method  furely 
a  little  v/himfical  in  all  this  fort  of  difcullions. 
They  have  made  an  innumerable  multitude  of  com- 
mercial regulations,  at  which  the  trade  of  England 
exclaimed  with  one  voice,  and  many  of  which 
have  been  altered  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
that  trade.  Still  they  go  on,  juft  as  before,  in  a 
fort  of  droning  panegyrick  on  themfelves,  talking 
of  thefe  regulations  as  prodigies  of  wifdom ;  and, 
initead  of  appealing  to  thofe  who  are  moft  afFefted 
and  the  beft  judges,  they  turn  round  in  a  perpe- 
tual circle  of  their  own  reafonings  and  pretences  ; 
they  hand  you  over  from  one  of  their  own  pam- 
phlets to  another :  **  See,"  fay  they,  "  this  de- 
"  monftrated  in  The  Regulations  of  the  colonies." 
"  See  this  fatisfa^torily  proved  in  The  Confidera- 
"  tions."  By  and  by  we  fliall  have  another;  "  See 
"  for  this  The  State  of  the  Nation."  I  wi(h  to 
take  another  method  in  vindicating  the  oppofite 
fyftem.  I  refer  to  the  petitions  of  merchants  for 
thefe  regulations ;  to  their  thanks  when  they  were 
obt^iined  ;  and  to  the  ftrong  and  grateful  fenfe  they 
have  ever  fmce  exprefTed  of  the  benefits  received 
tinder  that  adminiflration. 

All  adminidrations  have  in  their  commercial  re- 
gulations been  generally  aided  by  the  opinion  of 
feme  merchants ;  too  freqtiently  by  that  of  a  few, 
and  thofe  a  fort  of  favourites :  they  have  been  di- 
re£led  by  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  merchants, 
who  were  to  merit  in  flatteries,  and  to  be  paid  in 
contrafts ;  who  frequently  advifed,  not  for  the  ge- 
neral good  of  trade,  but  for  their  private  advan- 
tage.     During  the  adminiflration  of   which  this 
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author  complains,  the  meetings  of  merchants  upon 
the  bufinefs  of  trade  were  numerous  and  public ; 
fometimes  at  the  houfe  of  the  Marquis  of  Rqck- 
ingham  ;  fometimes  at  Mr.  Dowdefwell's ;  fome- 
times at  Sir  George  Savile*s,  an  houfe  always  open 
to  every  deliberation  favourable  to  the  liberty  or 
the  commerce  of  his  country.  Nor  were  thefe 
meetings  confined  to  the  merchants  of  London. 
Merchants  and  manufafturers  were  invited  from  all 
the  confiderablc  towns  of  England.  They  con- 
ferred with  the  minifters  and  aftive  members  of 
parliament.  No  private  views,  no  local  interells 
prevailed.  Never  were  points  in  trade  fettled  upon 
a  larger  fcale  of  information.  They  who  attended 
thefe  meetings  well  know,  what  miniflers  they  were 
who  heard  the  mod  patiently,  who  comprehended 
the  mod  clearly,  and  who  provided  the  mpfl  wife- 
ly. Let  then  this  author  and  his  friends  ftill  con- 
tinue in  pofTeffion  of  the  praftice  of  exalting  their 
own  abilities,  in  their  pamphlets  and  in  the  news- 
papers. They  never  will  perfwade  the  publick, 
that  the  merchants  of  England  were  in  a  general 
confederacy  to  facrilice  their  own  interefts  to  thofe 
of  North  America,  and  to  deftroy  the  vent  of  their 
own  goods  in  favour  of  the  manufaflures  of  France 
and  Holland. 

Had  the  friends  of  this  author  taken  thefe  means 
of  information,  his  extreme  terrors  of  contraband 
in  the  Weft  India  iflands  would  have  been  greatly 
quieted,  and  his  objeflions  ro  the  opening  of  the 
ports  would  have  ceafcd.  He  would  have  learned, 
from  the  moft  fatisfaflory  analyfis  of  the  Weft  In- 
dia trade,  that  we  have  the  advantage  in  every 
cfTential  article  of  it ;  and  that  almoft  every  re- 
ftric^ion  on  our  communication  with  our  neighbours 
there,  is  a  reftriflion  unfavourable  to  ourfclvcs. 

Such  were  the  principles  that  guided,  and  the 

authority  that  fanflioncd,   thefe  regulations.    No 
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inan  ever  faid,  that,  in  the  multiplicity  of  regula- 
tions made  in  the  adminiflratiou  of  their  predecef- 
fors,  none  were  ufeful :  fome  certainly  were  fo; 
and  I  defy  the  author  to  fhew  a  commerci.il  regu- 
lation of  that  period,  which  he  can  prove,  from 
any  authority  except  his  own,  lo  have  a  tendency 
beneficial  to  commerce,  that  has  been  repealed. 
So  far  were  that  miniftry  from  being  guided  by  a 
fpirit  of  contradiction  or  of  innovation. 

The  author's  attack  on  that  adminiftration,  for 
their  negle6l  of  our  claims  oh  foreign  powers,  is 
by  much  the  mofl:  artoniftiing  inftance  he  has  given, 
or  that,  I  believe,  any  maii  ever  did  give,  of  an 
intrepid  effrontery.  It  relates  to  the  Manilla  ran- 
fom;  to  the  Canada  bills;  and  to  the  Ruffian 
treaty.  Could  one  imagine,  that  thefe  very  things, 
which  he  thus  choofes  to  objeft  to  others,  have 
been  the  principal  fubje6ls  of  charge  agahift  his 
favourite  miniftry  ?  inilead  of  clearing  them  of 
thefe  charges,  he  appears  not  fo  rntich  as  to'  have 
heard  of  them  ;  but  throws  them  direftly  upon  the 
adminiftration  which  fiicceeded  to  that  of  his 
friends. 

It  is  not  always  very  pleafant  to  be  obliged  to 
produce  the  detail  of  this  kind  of  tranfaftions  to 
the  public  view.  I  will  content  myfelf  therefore 
with  giving  a  fliort  ftate  of  fa^ls,  which,  when 
the  author  choofes  to  coritradiiTi:,  he  fhall  fee 
{)roved,  nlor6,  perhaps,  to  his  conviction,  than  to 
his  liking.  The  firft  h6t  then  is,  that  the  demand 
for  the  Manilla  ranfom  had  been,  in  the  author's 
favourite:  adminiftration,  fo  neglected,  as  to  appear 
to  have  been  little  lefs  than  taicidy  abandoned.  At 
home,  no  countenance  \Vas  given  to  the  claimants ; 
iihd  when  it  was  mentioned  -in  parliament,  the  then 
leader  did  not  feem,  at  leaft,  a  very  fanguinc  ad- 
vocate in  favour  of  the  claim.  Thefe  things  made 
it  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to  rsfume  and  prcfs 
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that  negotiation  with  Spain.     However,  fo  clear 
was  our  right,  that  the  then  miniflers  refolved  to 
revive  it ;  and  fo  little  time  was  loft,  that,  though 
that  adminiflration  was  not  compleated  until  the 
ninth  of  July  1765,  on  the  20th  of  the  following 
Auguft,  General  Conway  tranfraitted  a  ftrong  and 
full  remonft ranee  on  that  fubjeft  to  the  Earl  of 
Rochfort.     The  argument,  on  which  the  court  of 
Madrid  moft  relied,  was   the   dereliftion  of  that 
claim  by  the  preceding   minifters.      However,  it 
was  ftill  puflied  with  fo  much  vigour,    that  the 
Spaniards,  from  a  pofitive  denial  to  pay,  offered 
to  refer  the  demand  to  arbitration.     That  propo- 
lition  was  reje6led ;   and  the  demand   being  f^ill 
preffed,  there  was  all  the  rcafon  in  the  world  to 
expe<ft  its  being  brought  to  a  favourable  iffue; 
when  it  was  thought  proper  to  change  the  admini- 
ftration.     Whether  under  their  circumftances,  and 
in  the  time  they  continued  in  power,  more  could 
be   done,  the  reader  will  judge;  who   will  hear 
with  aftonilhment  a  charge  of  remiffnefs  from  thofe 
very  men,  whofe  inaftivity,  to  call  it  by  no  worfe 
a  mime,  laid  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
revived  negotiation. 

As  to  the  Canada  bills,  this  author  thinks  proper 
to  affert,  "  that  the  proprietors  found  themfeWes 
under  a  neceffity  of  compounding  their  demands 
upon  the  French  court,  and  accepting  terms 
which  they  had  often  rejedted,  and  which  the 
Earl  of  Halifax  had  declared  he  would  fooner 
forfeit  his  hand  than  fign.'*  When  1  know  that 
the  Earl  of  Halifax  fays  fo,  the  Earl  of  Halifax 
Ihall  have  an  anfwer  ;  but  I  perfwade  myfelf  that 
his  Lordlliip  has  given  no  authcrity  for  this  ridi- 
culous rant.  In  the  mean  time,  I  fliall  only  fpeak 
of  it  as  a  common  concern  of  that  miniftry. 

In  the  firll  place  then  I  obferve,  that  a  conven- 
tion, for  the  liquidation  of  the  Canada  bills,  was 
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concluded  under  the  adminiftration  of  1766 ;  when 
nothing  was  concluded  under  that  of  the  favourites 
of  this  author. 

2.  This  rranfaftion  was,  in  every  ftep  of  it,  car- 
ried on  in  concert  with  the  perfons  interefted,  and 
was  terminated  to  their  entire  fatisfadlion.  They 
would  have  acquiefced  perhaps  in  terms  fomewhat 
lower  than  thofe  which  were  obtained.  The  au- 
thor is  indeed  too  kind  to  them.  He  will,  how- 
ever, let  them  fpeak  for  themfelves,  and  Ihew 
!vhat  their  own  opinion  was  of  the  meafures  pur- 
fued  in  their  favour  *.  In  what  manner  the  execu- 
tion of  the  convention  has  been  fince  provided  for, 
ii  is  not  my  prefent  bulinefs  to  examine. 

3,  The  proprietors  had  abfolutely  defpaired  of 
being  paid,  at  any  time,  any  proportion  of  their 
demand,  until  the  change  of  that  miniflry.  The 
merchants  were  checked  and  difcountenanced ;  they 
had  often  been  told,  by  fome  in  authority,  of  the 
cheap  rate  at  which  thefe  Canada  bills  had  been 
procured;  yet  the  author  can  talk  of  the  compofi- 
tion  of  them  as  a  neceffity  induced  by  the  change 
in  adminiftration.  They  found  themfelves  indeed, 
before  that  change,  under  a  neceffity  of  hinting 
fomewhat  of  bringing  the  matter  into  parliament; 
but  they  were  foon  filenced,  and  put  in  mind  of 

»  "  They  are  happy  in  having  found,  in  your  zeal  for  the  dig- 
"  nity  of  this  nation,  the  means  of  liquidating  their  claims,  and 
"  of  concluding  with  the  court  of  France  a  convention  for  the 
*•  final  fatisfadion  of  their  demands;  and  have  given  us  com- 
'•  mifllon,  in  their  names,  and  on  their  behalf,  moft  earneftly 
*'  to  entreat  your  acceptance  of  their  grateful  acknowledgements. 
" — Whether  they  confider  themfelves  as  Britons,  or  as  men 
*'  more  par  icularly  profiting  by  your  generous  and  fpirited  in- 
"  terpofition  ;  they  fee  great  reafons  to  be  thankful,  for  having 
"  been  fupported  by  a  minirter,  in  whofe  public  affeftions,  ia 
"  whofe  vvif-^om  and  aftivity,  both  the  nadonal  honour,  and  the 
"  intereft  of  individuals,  have  been  at  once  fo  well  fupported 
•*  and  fecurcd."  Thanks  of  the  Canada  merchants  to  General 
Conway,  Loudon,  April  28,  1766. 
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the  fate  which  the  Newfoundland  bufinefs  had  there 
met  with.  Nothing  ftruck  them  more  than  the 
flrong  contraft  between  the  fpirit,  and  method  pf 
proceeding,  of  the  two  adminiftrations. 

4.  The  Earl  of  Halifa^c  never  did,  nor  could, 
refufe  to  fign  this  convention ;  becaufe  this  cor;- 
vention,  as  it  Hands,  never  was  before  him  ^. 

The  author's  lafl  charge  on  that  miniftry,  with 
regard  to  foreign  affairs,  is  the  Ruffian  treaty  of 
commerce,  which  the   author  thinks  fit  to  affcrt, 
p.  23.   was  concluded  *'  on  terms  the  Earl  of  Buckiniv- 
hamlhire  had  refufed  to  accept  of,  and  which 
had  been  deemed  by  former  miniftcrs  difadtan- 
tageous   to  the  nation,  and  by  the  merchant: 
unfafe  and  unprofitable."   ,,..,.         ...  ?; 
Both  the  affertions  in  this  paragraph  are  equally 
groundlefs.     The  treaty  then   concluded  by   iSir 
George  Macartney  was  not  on  the  terms  which 
the  Earl   of  Buckinghamfliire  had  refufed.     The 
Earl  of  Buckinghamfliire  never  did  refufe  terms, 
becaufe  the  bufinefs  never  came  to  the  point  of 
refufal,  or  acceptance ;  all  that  he  did  was,  tp  re- 
ceive the  Ruflian  projeft  for  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
and  to  tranfmit  it  to  England.     This  was  in  Novem- 
ber 1764;  and  he  left  Petersburgh  the  January 
following,  before  he  could  even  receive  an  anfwer 
from  his  own  court.     The  conclufion  of  the  treaty 
fell  to  his  fuccefibr.     Whoever  will  be  at  the  trou- 
ble to  compare  it  with  the  treaty  of  i7;?4,  will,  I 
believe,  confefs,  that,  if  the  former  miniilers  coiild 
have  obtained  fuch  terms,  they  were  criminal  in 
not  accepting  them.      '     '  -  „. 

But  the  merchants  **  deemed  them  unfafe  and 
"  unprofitable."  What  merchants  ?  As  no  trei.ty 
ever  was  more  maturely  confidered,  fo  the  opinion 
of  the  Ruffian  merchants  in  London  was  all  along 

••  See  the  convention  itfelf,  printed  by  Owen  and  Harrifon, 
Warwick-lane,  1766;  particularly  the  articles  two  and  thirteen. 
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taken  ;  and  nil  the  inflructions  feut  over  were  in 
exaft  conformity  to  that  opinion.  Our  minifler  there 
made  no  ftep  without  having  previoufly  confulted 
our  merchants  rcfident  in  Petersburgh,  who,  be- 
fore the  figning  of  the  treaty,  gave  the  moft  full  and 
unanimous  tellimony  in  its  favour.  In  their  ad- 
drefs  to  our  minilVer  at  that  court,  among  other 
things,  they  fay,  "  It  may  afford  fome  additional 
•'  fatisfaftion  to  your  excellency,  to  receive  a  pub- 
lic acknowledgement  of  the  eniire  and  iinreferved 
approbation  of  every  article  in  this  treaty,  from 
"  us  who  are  fo  immediately  and  fo  nearly  con- 
"  cerned  in  its  confequeqces."  This  was  figned  by 
the  conful  general,  and  every  Britifh  merchant  iu 
Petersburgh. 

The  approbation  of  thofe  immediately  concerned 
in  the  confequences  is  nothing  to  this  author.  He 
and  his  friends  have  fo  much  tendernefs  for  peoples 
interefts,  and  underftand  them  fo  much  better  than 
they  do  themfelves,  that,  v;hil{l  thefe  politicians 
are  contending  for  the  beft  of  poffible  terms,  the 
claimants  are  obliged  to  go  without  any  terms  at 
all. 

One  of  the  firft  and  jufteft  complaints  againfi: 
the  adminiftration  of  the  author's  friends,  was  the 
want  of  vigour  in  their  foreign  negotiations. 
Their  immediate  fucceffors  endeavoured  to  correft 
that  error,  along  with  others;  and  there  was 
fcarcely  a  foreign  court,  in  which  the  new  fpirit 
that  had  arifen  was  not  fenfibly  felt,  acknowledged, 
and  fometimes  complained  of.  On  their  coming 
into  adminiftration,  they  found  the  demolition  of 
Dunkirk  entirely  at  a  ftand :  inftead  of  demolition, 
they  found  conftru£lion  \  for  the  French  were  then 
at  work  on  the  repair  of  the  jettees.  On  the  re- 
monftrances  of  General  Conway,  fome  parts  of 
thefe  jettees  were  immediately  deftroyed.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  perfonally  furveycd  the  place, 
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and  obtained  a  fuller  knowledge  of  its  true  ftatc 
•  and  condiiion  than  any  of  our  minilters  had  done; 
and,  in  confcquence,  had  larger  offers  from  the 
Duke  of  Choifeul  than  had  ever  been  received. 
But,  as  thefe  were  (hort  of  our  jud  expc<^iiti. 
ons  under  the  treaty,  he  rejefted  them.  Our 
then  minifiers,  knowing  that,  in  their  adminiftra- 
tion,  the  peoples  minds  were  fet  at  eafe  upon  all 
theeiVcutial  points  of  public  and  private  liberty, 
and  that  no  proje<51  of  theirs  could  endanger  the 
concord  of  the  empire,  were  under  no  reftraint 
from  purfuing  every  jufl  demand  upon  foreign  na- 
tions.   .      i,>'   .i  .   '  -  ^,„. .,.,,.,  .  ,  ..„;. 

The  author,  towards  the  end  of  this  work,  falls 
into  reflechons  upon  the  Hate  of  public  morals  in 
this  country :  He  draws  ufc  from  his  doctrine,  by 
recommendinfT  his  friend  to  the  King  and  ihe  publick, 
as  another  Duke  of  Sully  ;  and  he  concludes  the 
wliole   performance  with  a  very  devout  prayer. 

The  prayers  of  politicians  may  fometiraes  be  fin- 
cere  ;  and  as  this  prayer  is  in  fubAance,  that  the 
author,  or  his  friends,  may  be  foon  brought  into 
power,  I  have  great  reafon  to  believe  it  is  very  much 
from  the  he»rt.  It  mult  be  owned  too  that,  after  he 
has  drawn  fuch  a  piflure,  fuch  a  fhocking  pifture, 
of  the  flate  of  this  country,  he  has  great  faith  in 
thinking  the  means  he  prays  for  fufficient  to  re- 
Hcve  us :  after  the  chara^er  he  has  given  of  its 
inhabitants  of  all  ranks  and  claffes,  he  has  great 
charity  in  caring  much  about  them ;  and  indeed,  no 
lefs  hope,  in  being  of  opinion,  that  fuch  a  deteftable 
nation  can  ever  become  the  care  of  Providence. 
He  has  not  even  found  five  good  men  in  our  devoted 
city. 

Ke  talks  indeed  of  men  of  virtue  and  ability. 

•  But  where  are  his  men  of  virtue  and  ability  to  be 

found?  Are  they  in  the   prefent  adminiftration ? 

never  were  a  fct  of  people  more  blackened  by  this 
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author.  Are  they  among  the  party  of  thofe  (no 
linull  body)  who  adhere  to  the  fyflem  of  1766? 
thefe,  it  is  the  great  purpoic  of  this  book  to  ca- 
lumniate. Are  they  the  perfons  who  afted  with  his 
great  friend,  fmce  the  change  in  1762,  to  his  re- 
moval in  1765  ?  icarcely  any  of  /ucfe  are  now  out 
of  employment ;  and  we  are  in  pofleffion  of  his  de- 
fideramm.  Yet  I  think  he  hardly  means  to  feleft, 
even  fome  of  the  higheft  of  them,  as  examples  fit 
for  the  reformation  of  a  corrupt  world. 

He  obferves,  that  the  virtue  of  the  moft:  exem- 
plary prince  that  ever  fwayed  a  fcepter  "  can  never  P.  ^6, 
"  warm  or  illuminate  the  body  of  his  people,  if 
'*  foul  mirrours  are  placed  fo  near  him  as  to  refraft 
"  and  diffipate  the  rays  at  their  firft  emanation." 
Without  obferving  upon  the  propriety  of  tlijs  me- 
taphor, or  asking  how  mirrours  come  to  have  loft 
their  old  quality  of  reflefting,  and  to  have  acquired 
that  of  refra£ling,  and  diffipating  rays,  and  how  far 
their  foulnefswill  account  for  this  change;  the  re- 
mark itfelf  is  common  and  true :  no  lefs  true,  and 
equally  furprizing  from  him,  is  that  which  imme- 
diately precedes  it ;  **  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  Ibid. 
"  check  the  progrefs  of  irreligion  and  licentiouf-    • 
"  nefs,  by  punifliing  fuch  crimes  in  one  individual, 
"  if  others  equally  culpable  are  rewarded  with 
"  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  ftate.'*     I 
am  not  in  the  fecret  of  the  author's  manner  of 
writing  ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  he  mull  intend 
thefe  reflexions  as  a  fatire  upon  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  his  happy  years.     Were  ever  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  the  ftate  more  laviflily  fquan- 
dered  upon  perfons  fcandalous  in  their  lives  than 
during  that  period  ?   In  thefe  fcandalous  lives,  was 
there  any  thing  more  fcandalous  than  the  mode  of 
punilhing  cj2e  culpable  indi'vidual?  In  that  indivi- 
dual, is  any  thing  more  culpable  than  his  having 
''^  Ti.-      '■  --  .';-.  -.•■.■:•■■■      .  beeu 
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been  feduceci  by  the  example  of  fome  of  thofc 
very  perfons  by  whom  he  was  thus  perfecutcd  ? 

The  author  is  fo  eager  to  attack  others,  that  he 
provides  but  indifferently  for  his  own  defence. 
I  believe,  without  going  beyond  the  page  I  have 
now  before  me,  he  is  very  fenfible,  that  I  have 
fufficient  matter  of  further,  and,  if  pofTible,  of 
heavier,  charge  againft  his  friends,  upon  his  own 
principles.  But  it  is  becaufe  the  advantage  is  too 
great,  that  I  decline  making  ufe  of  it.  I  wifli  the 
author  had  not  thought  that  all  methods  are  law- 
ful in  party.  Above  all,  he  ought  to  have  taken 
care  not  to  wound  his  enemies  through  the  fides  of 
his  country.  This  he  has  done,  by  making  that 
monftrous  and  overcharged  pifturc  of  .he  diftreflfes 
of  our  fituation.  No  wonder  that  he,  who  finds 
this  country  in  the  fame  condition  with  that  of 
France  at  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  could  alfo 
find  a  refemblance  between  his  political  friend  and 
the  Duke  of  Sully.  As  to  thofe  perfonal  refem- 
blances,  people  will  often  judge  of  them  from 
their  affections :  they  may  image  in  thefe  clouds 
whatfoever  figures  they  pleafe;  but  what  is  the 
conformation  of  that  eye  which  can  difcover  a  re- 
femblance of  this  country  and  thefe  times  to  thofe 
with  which  the  author  compares  them  ?  France,  a 
country  juft  recovered  out  of  twenty-five  years  of 
the  moft  cruel  and  defolating  civil  war  that  perhaps 
was  ever  known.  The  kingdom,  under  a  veil  of 
momentary  quier,  full  of  the  moft  atrocious  poli- 
tical, operating  upon  the  moft  furious  fanatical 
faftions.  Some  pretenders  even  to  the  crown ;  and 
thofe  who  did  not  pretend  to  the  whole,  aimed  at 
the  partition  of  the  monarchy.  There  were  al- 
moft  as  many  competitors  as  provinces ;  and  all 
abetted  by  the  greateft,  the  moft  ambitious,  and 
rnoft  enterprizing  power  in  Europe.  No  place  fafe 
from  treafon  ;  no,  not  the  bofoms  on  v/hich  the 
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moft  amiiible  prince  that  ever  lived  repofed  his 
head  ;  not  his  miih-efles ;  not  even  his  queen.  As 
tQ  the  finances,  they  had  fcarce  an  exigence,  but 
as  a  matter  of  plunder  to  the  managers,  and  of 
grants  to  infatUible  and  ungrateful  courtiers. 

How  call  our  author  have  the  heart  to  defcribe 
this  as  any  fort  of  parallel  to  our  fituation  ?  To  be 
fure,  an  April  (liower  has  fonie  refemblance  to  a 
water-fpout ;  for  they  are  both  wet :  and  there  is 
Ibme  likenefs  between  a  fummer  evening's  breeze 
and  an  hurricane ;  they  are  both  wind :  but  who 
can  compare  our  diflurbances,  our  fituation,  or  our 
finances,  to  thofe  of  France  in  the  time  of  Henry  ? 
Great  Britain  is  indeed  at  this  time  wearied,  but 
not  broken,  with  the  efforts  of  a  victorious  foreign 
war;  not  fufficiently  relieved  by  an  inadequate 
peace  ;  but  fomewhat  benefited  by  that  peace,  and 
infinitely  by  the  confequences  of  that  war.  The 
powers  of  Europe  awed  by  our  victories,  and 
lying  in  ruins  upon  every  fide  of  us.  Burthened 
indeed  we  are  with  debt,  but  abounding  with  re- 
fources.  We  have  a  trade,  not  perhaps  equal  to 
our  wifties,  but  more  than  ever  we  poffeffed.  In 
effeft,  no  pretender  to  the  crown ;  nor  nutriment 
for  fuch  defperate  and  deftruftive  factions  as  have 
formerly  ihaken  this  kingdom. 

As  to  our  finances,  the  author  trifles  with  us. 
When  Sully  came  to  thofe  of  France,  in  what 
order  was  any  part  of  the  financial  fyftem?  or 
what  fyftem  was  there  at  all  ?  There  is  no  man  in 
oiFice  who  muft  not  be  fenfible  that  ours  is,  without 
the  a£i:  of  any  parading  minifter,  the  moft  regular 
and  orderly  fyftem  perhaps  that  was  ever  known  ; 
the  beft  fecured  againft  all  frauds  in  the  colleftion, 
and  all  mifapplication  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
money. 

I  admit 
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I  admit  that,  in  this  flourilhing  (late  of  thinirs, 
there  are  iippearanccs  enough  to  excite  uncarmcfs 
<inci  apprehenlion.  I  admit  there  is  a  canivcrworm 
in  the  rofc : 

—'medio  de fontc  Uporwn        '"^   -  •,■ 

;>.      Surgit  amari  n/iquid,  qtwd  in  ipfis  flcrihux  an^at. 
This  is  nothing  eile  than  a  fpirit  of  difconnexion, 
of  diilruil,  and  of  treachery,  amongft  public  men. 
It  is  no  accidental  evil ;  nor  has  its  effc«ft  been 
trufted  to  the  ufual  frailty  of  nature:  thediftcmper 
hr.s  been  inoculated.     The  author  is  fenfible  of  it, 
?.nd  we  lament  it  together.    This  diftempcr  is  alone 
fufficient  to  take  away  confiderably  from  the  be- 
nefits of  our  conftitution  and  fituation,  and  perhups 
to  render  their  continuance  precarious.     If  thefe 
evil  dirpodiions  lliould  fpread  much  farther,  they 
mufl:  end  in  our  dcltru^tion ;  for  nothing  can  fave 
a   people   deiliiute  of  public   and  private  faith. 
However,    the  author,    for   the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  h  J  extended  the  charge  by  much  too  wide- 
ly ;  as  men  are  but  too  apt  to  take  the  meafure  of 
all  mankind  from  their  own  particular  acquaintance. 
Barren  as  this  age  may  be  in  the  growth  of  honour 
and  virtue,  the  country  does  not  want,  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  ftrong,  and  thofe  not  a  few  examples,  as 
were  ever  known,   of  an  unlhaken  adherence  to 
principle,    and   attachment  to  connexion,  againfl 
every  allurement  of  intereft.     Thofe  examples  arc 
not  furniihed  by  the  great  alone ;  nor  by  thofe 
wiiofe  activity  in  public  affairs  may  render  it  fuf- 
pedted  that  they  make  fuch  a  charafter  one  of  the 
rounds  in  their  ladder  of  ambition ;  but  by  men 
more  quiet,  and  more  m  the  (hade,  on  whom  an  un- 
mixed lenfe  of  honour  alone  could  operate.    Such 
examples  indeed  are  not  furnifhed  in  great  abun- 
dance amongft  thofe  who  are  the  fubjects  of  the 
author's  panegyrick.     He  muft  look  for  them  in 
another  camp.    He  wlio  ccmpUiins  of  the  ill  'tfia^t^ 
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of  a  divided  and  heterogeneous  adminiftration,  is 
not  juflifuible  in  labouring  to  render  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  publick  thofc  men,  whofe  i)rinciplcs, 
vvliofe  maxims  of  policy,  and  whofe  perfonal  cha- 
raftcr,  can  alone  adminiflcr  a  remedy  to  this  ca- 
pital evil  of  the  age  j  neither  is  he  conlillent  with 
liimfelf,  in  conftantly  extolling  thofe  whom  he 
knows  to  be  the  authors  of  the  very  mifchief  of 
which  he  complains,  and  which  the  whole  nation 
feels  fo  deeply. 

The  perfons  who  arc  the  objects  of  his  diflikc 
and  complaint  are  many  of  them  of  the  firft  fami- 
lies, and  weightieft  properties,  in  the  kingdom;  but 
infinitely  more   diflinguiflied   for   their  untainted 
hon<  ur  public  and  private,  and  their  zealous  but 
fober  attachment  to  the  conltitution  of  their  country, 
than  they  can  be  by  any  birth,  or  any  ftation.     If 
they  are  the  friends  of  any  one  great  man  rather 
than  another,  it  is  not  that  they  make  his  aggran- 
difement  the  end  of  their  union ;  or  becaufe  they 
know  him  to  be  the  moft  a6live  in  caballing  for  his 
connexions  the  largeft  and  fpeedieft  emoluments. 
It  is  becaufe  they  know  him,  by  perfonal  experience, 
to  have  wife  and  enlarged  ideas  of  the  public  good, 
and  an  invincible  conftanrv  m  c^Jhering  to  it;  be- 
caufe they  are  convinces,  by  the  whole  tenourof 
his  anions,  that  he  wiii  never  negotiate  away  their 
honour  or  his  own  :  and  that,  in  or  out  of  power, 
change  of  fituation  will  make  no  alteration  in  bis 
condu<ft.     This  will  give  to  fuch  a  perfoi.,  in  fucli^, 
a  body,  an  authority  and  refpcft  that  no  miniftcr 
ever  enjoyed  ampng  his  venal  dependants,  in  the 
higheft  plenitude  of  his  power;   fuch  as  fer^Uity 
never  can  give,  fuch  as  ambition  never  can  receive 
or  relilh. 

This  body  will  often  be  reproached  by  their 
adverfaries,  for  want  of  ability  in  their  political 
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tranfadlions ;  they  will  be  ridiculed  for  miiTmg  marfy 
favourable  conjunftures,  aud  not  profiting  of  feveral 
brilliant  opportunities  of  fortune :  but  they  muft 
be  contented  to  endure  that  reproath ;  for  they  caft- 
not  acquire  the  reputation  of  ibat  kind  of  ability 
without  lofing  all  the  other  reputation  they  poffefs. 
They  will  be  charged  too  with  a  dangerous  fpirit 
of  exclufion  and  profcription,  for  being  un\villirig 
to  mix  in  fchemes  of  adminiftration,  which  have  no 
bond  of  union,  or  principle  of  confidence.     That 
charge  too  they  muft  fuffei'  with  patience.     If  the 
reafon  of  the  thiftg  had  not  fpoken  loudly  enough, 
the  miferable  examples  of  the  feveral  adminiftra- 
tions  conftru£ted  upon  the  idea  of  fyftematic  d?f- 
cord   would   be    enough   to  frighten  theiti  froni 
fuch  monftrous  and  ruinous  conjunftions.     It  is 
however  falfe,  that   the  idea  of  an  united  admi- 
niftration carries  with  it  that  of  a  profcription  of 
any  other  party.     It  does  indeed  imply  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  having  the  great  ftrong  holds  of  govern- 
ment in  well-united  hands,  in  ordef  to  fecure  the 
predominance  of  right  and  uniform  principles ;  of 
having  the  capital  offices  of  deliberation  and  exe- 
cution in  thofe  who  can  deliberate  with  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  who  will  execute  what  is  refolved  with 
firmnefs  and  fidelity.     If   this  fyftem  cannot  be 
rigoroufly  adhered  to  in  praftice  (and  what  fyftem 
can  be  fo  ?)  it  ought  to  be  the  conftant  ai'm  of  good 
men  to  approach  as  nearly  to  it  as  poffible.    No 
fyftem  of  that  kind  can  be  formed,  which  will  not 
leave  room  fully  fufficient  for  healing  coalition^ : 
but  no  coalition,  which,  unde?  the  fpecrous  name 
of  independency,  carries  in  its  bofom  the  unre- 
conciled principles  of  the  original  difcord  of  par- 
ties, ever  was,  or  will  be,   an  healing  coalition. 
Nor  will  the  mind  of  our  Sovereign  ever  know 
repofe,  his  kingdom   fettlement,  or   his  bufmefs 
order,  efficiency,  or  grace  with  his  people,  until 

things 
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things  are  eftabliftied  upon  the  bafis  of  fome  fet 
of  men,  who  are  trufted  by  the  publick,  and  who 
can  truft  one  another.       ,  ■      ^  ,  v  .  v  ;•     ,.  *  i^  ,.f 

This  comes  rather  nearer  to  the  mark  than  the 
author's  defcription  of  a  proper  adminiflration,  un- 
der the  name  of  men  of  ability  and  virtue ^  which 
conveys  no  definite  idea  at  all ;  nor  does  it  apply 
fpecifically  to  our  grand  national  diftemper.  All 
parties  pretend  to  thefe  qualities.  The  prefent  mi- 
niftry,  no  favourites  of  the  author,  will  be  ready 
enough  to  declare  themfelves  perfons  of  virtue  and 
ability ;  and  if  ihey  choofe  a  vote  for  that  purpofe, 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  quite  impoffible  for  them 
to  procure  it.  Bnt,  if  the  difeafe  be  this  diftruft 
and  difconnexion,  it  is  eafy  to  know  who  are  found, 
and  who  are  tainted ;  who  are  fit  to  reftore  us  to 
health,  who  to  continue,  and  to  fpread  the  conta- 
gion. The  prefent  miniftry  being  made  up  of 
draughts  from  all  parties  in  the  kingdom,  if  they 
fliould  profefs  any  adherence  to  the  connexions 
they  have  left,  they  mufl:  convift  themfelves  of 
the  blackefl:  treachery.  They  therefore  choofe  ra- 
ther to  renounce  the  principle  itfelf,  and  to  brand 
it  with  the  name  of  pride  and  faftion.  This  teft 
with  certainty  difcriminates  the  opinions  of  men. 
The  other  is  a  defcription  vague  and  unfatisfac- 
tory. 

As  to  the  unfortunate  gendemen  who  may  at 
any  time  compofe  that  fyftem,  which,  under  the 
plaufible  title  of  an  adminiflration,  fabfifls  but  for 
the  eftablifliment  of  weaknefs  and  confufion ;  they 
fall  into  different  clafTes,  with  different  merits.  I 
think  the  fuuation  of  fome  people  in  that  flate 
may  deferve  a  certain  degree  of  compafTion  j  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  furnifh  an  example,  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  being  a  fevere  one,  will  have 
its  effeO,  at  leaft,  on  the  growing  generation  j  if 
an  original  feduflion,  on  plaufible  but  hollow  pre- 
tences. 
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tences,  into  lofs  of  honour,  friendfliip,  confiflencv, 
fecurity,  and  repofe,  can  furnifh  it.  It  is  poffible 
to  draw,  even  from  the  very  profperity  of  ambi- 
tion, examples  of  terror,  and  motives  to  compuf- 
fion. 

I  believe  the  inftances  are  exceedingly  rare  of 
mens  immediately  paiTmg  over  a  clear  marked  line 
of  virtue  into  declared  vice  and  corruption.  There 
are  a  fort  of  middle  tints  and  fliades  between  the 
two  extremes ;  there  is  fomething  uncertain  on  the 
confines  of  the  two  empires  which  they  firfl:  pafs 
through,  and  which  renders  the  change  eafy  and 
imperceptible.  There  are  even  a  fort  of  fplendid 
impofitions  fo  well  contrived,  that,  at  the  very  time 
the  path  of  reftitude  is  quitted  for  ever,  men  feem 
to  be  advancing  into  fome  higher  and  nobler  road 
of  public  condu^l.  Not  that  fuch  impofitions  arc 
firong  enough  in  themfelves ;  but  a  powerful  in- 
tereft,  often  concealed  from  thofe  whom  it  affects, 
works  at  the  bottom,  and  fecures  the  operation. 
Men  are  thus  debauched  awr.y  from  thofe  legiti- 
mate connexions,  which  they  had  formed  on  a 
judgement,  early  perhaps,  but  fufficiently  mature, 
and  wholly  unbiaffed.  They  do  not  quit  them 
upon  any  ground  of  complaint,  for  grounds  of  juft 
complaint  may  exift,  but  upon  the  flattering  and 
mod  dangerous  of  all  principles,  that  of  mending 
what  is  well.  Gradually  they  are  habituated  to 
other  company ;  and  a  change  in  their  habitudes 
foon  makes  a  way  for  a  change  in  their  opinions. 
Certain  perfons  are  no  longer  fo  very  frightful, 
when  they  come  to  be  known  and  to  be  ferviceable. 
As  to  their  old  friends,  the  tranfition  is  eafy ;  from 
friendfliip  to  civility;  from  civility  to  enmity:  few 
are  the  fteps  from  dereliftion  to  perfecution. 

People  not  very  well   grounded  in  the  princi- 
ples of  public  moraliiy  find  a  fet  of  maxims  in  office 
ready  made  for  them,  v/hicli  tliey  afTume  as  natu- 
rally 
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rally  and  inevitably,  as  any  of  the  infignia  or  indru- 
ments  of  the  fituation.  A  certain  tone  of  the  folid 
and  praftical  is  immediately  acquired.  Every  for- 
mer profelTion  of  public  fpirit  is  to  be  confidered 
as  a  c??bauch  of  youth,  or,  at  beft,  as  a  vifionary 
fcheme  of  unattainable  perfeftion.  The  very  idea 
of  confiftency  is  exploded.  The  convenience  of  the 
bufinefs  of  the  day  is  to  furnifh  the  principle  for 
doing  it.  Then  the  whole  miniHerial  cant  is  quickly 
got  by  heart.  The  prevalence  of  faction  is  to  be 
lamented.  All  oppofition  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
efFeft  of  envy  and  difappointed  ambition.  All  ad- 
miniflrations  are  declared  to  be  alike.  The  fame 
neceflity  juftifies  all  their  meafures.  It  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  difcuffion,  v/ho  or  what  adminiftration 
is;  but  that  adminiftration  is  to  be  fupported,  is  a 
general  maxim.  Flattering  themfelves  that  their 
power  is  become  necefTary  to  the  fupport  of  all 
order  an:'  e  i-.nment;  every  thing  which  tend:  to 
the  fuppcr.  )i  that  power  is  fanclified,  and  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  public  intereil. 

Growing  every  day  more  formed  to  affairs,  and 
better  knit  in  their  limbs,  when  the  occafion  (now 
the  only  rule)  requires  it,  they  become  capable 
of  fiicrificing  thofe  very  perfons  to  whom  they  had 
before  facrificed  their  original  friends.  It  is  now 
only  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  bufinefs  to  alter  an 
opinion,  or  to  betray  a  connexion.  Frequently 
relinquilhing  one  fet  of  men  and  adopting  another, 
they  grow  into  a  total  indifference  to  human  fec^l- 
ing,  as  they  had  before  to  moral  obligation  ;  un- 
til, at  length,  no  one  origin:d  impreflion  remains 
upon  their  minds ;  every  principle  is  obliterated  ; 
every  fentiment  elfaced. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  power,  which  all  thefe 
changes  aimed  at  fecuring,  remains  ftill  as  totter- 
ing and  as  uncertain  as  ever.     They  are  delivered 
tip  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  feel  neither  refpe'!^ 
•'    ■       L  for 
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for  their  perfous,  nor  gratitude  for  their  favours  • 
.  who  a>  e  put  about  them  in  appearance  to  ferve, 
in  reahty  to  govern  them  ;  and,  when  the  fignal  is 
given,  to  abandon  and  deilroy  them  in  order  to  fet 
up  fome  newer  dupe  of  ambition,  who  in  his  turn 
is  to  be  abandoned  and  deft^oyed.     Thus  living  in 
i    tate  of  continual  uneafinefs  and  ferment,  foftened 
only   by  the  miferable  confolation  of  giving  now 
and  then  preferments  to  thofe  for  whom  they  have 
no  value  ;  they  are  unhappy  in  their  fituaiion,  yet 
find  it  impoirible  to  refign  it.     Until,  at  length, 
foured  in  temper,  and  diAippointed  by  the  very  at- 
tainment of  their  ends,  in  fome  angry,  in  fome 
haughty,  or   fome  negligent  moment,  they  incur 
the  difpleafure  of  thofe  upon  whom  they  have 
rendered  their  very  being  dependent.     Then  perie- 
runt  tempora  longi  feruitii ;  they  are  caft  off  with 
fcorn ;  they  are  turned  out,  emptied  of  all  natural 
chara£ier,  of  all  intrinfic  worth,  of  all  effential  dig- 
nity,  and  deprived  of  every  confolation  of  friend- 
(hip.     Having  rendered  all  retreat  to  old  princi- 
ples ridiculous,  and  to  old  regards  imprafticable, 
not  being  able  to  counterfeit  pleafure,  or  to  dif- 
charge  difcontent,  nothing  being  fmcere,  or  right, 
or   balanced  in   their   minds,  it   is  more  than  a 
chance,  that,  in  the  delirium  of  the  laft  flage  of 
their  diftempered  power,  they  make  an  infane  po- 
litical teftament,  by  which  they  throw  all  their  re- 
'maining  weight  and  confequence  into  the  fcale  of 
their  declared  enemies,  and  the  avowed  authors  of 
their  deflruftion.      Thus  they  finifh  their  courfe. 
Had  it  been  polTible- that  the  whole,  or  even  a 
grea'  part  of  thefe  effefts  on  their  minds,  I  fay 
nothing  of  the  effeft  upon  their  fortunes,  could 
have  appeared  to  them  in  their  firfl  departure 
from  the  right  line,  it   is  certain  they  would  have 
.  rejefted  every  temptation  with  horror.     The  prin- 
ciple of  thefe  remarks,  like  every  good  princi^ile 
3  in 
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in  morality,  is  trite ;  but  its  frequent  application 
is  not  the  lefs  neceffary. 

As  to  others,  who  are  plain  practical  men,  they 
have  been  guiltlefs  at  all  times  of  all  public  pre- 
tence. Neither  the  author  nor  any  one  elfe,  has 
reafon  to  be  angry  with  them.  They  belonged 
to  his  friend  for  their  interefl: ;  for  their  intcreft 
they  quitted  him ;  and  when  it  is  their  interefl,  he 
may  depend  upon  it,  they  will  return  to  their  for- 
mer connexion.  Such  people  fubfift  at  all  times, 
and,  though  the  nufance  of  all,  are  at  no  time  a 
worthy  fubjeft  of  difcuflion.  It  is  falfe  virtue  and 
plaufible  error  that  do  the  mifchief. 

If  men  come  to  government  with  right  difpo- 
fitions,  they  have  not  that  unfavourable  fubjeft 
which  this  author  reprefents  to  work  upon.  Our' 
circumftances  are  indeed  critical ;  but  then  they  are 
the  critical  circumftances  of  a  (Irong  and  mighty 
nation.  If  corruption  and  meannefs  are  greatly 
fpread,  they  are  not  fpread  univerfally.  Many 
public  men  are  hitherto  examples  of  public  fpirit 
and  integrity.  Whole  parties,  as  far  as  large  bo- 
dies can  be  uniform,  have  preferved  charafter. 
However  they  may  be  deceived  in  fome  particu- 
lars, I  know  of  no  fet  of  men  amongft  us,  which 
does  not  contain  perfons,  on  whom  the  nation,  .in 
a  difficult  exigence,  may  well  value  irfelf.  Pri- 
vate life,  which  is  the  nurfery  of  the  common- 
wealth, is  yet  in  general  pure,  and  on  the  whole 
difpofed  to  virtue  ;  and  the  people  at  large  want 
neither  generofity  nor  fpirit.  No  fmall  part  of 
that  very  luiiury,  which  is  fo  much  the  fubje<fl  of 
the  author's  declamation,  but  which,  in  moft  parts 
of  life,  by  being  well  balanced  and  dilfufed;  is 
only  decency  and  convenience,  has  perhaps  as  many, 
or  more,  good  than  evil  confequences  attending  it. 
It  certainly  excites  induitry,  nourilhes  emulation, 
and  infpires  fome  fenfe  of  perfonal  value  into  all 
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ranks  of  people.     What  we  want  is,  to  eftablifh 
more  fully  an  opinion  of  uniformity,  and  confift- 
ency  of  charafter,  in  the  leading  men  of  the  (late ; 
fuch  as  will  reftore  fome  confidence   to  profefTion 
and  appearance,  fuch  as  will  fix  fubordination  up- 
on efteem.     Without  this,  all  fchemes  are  begun 
at  the  wrong  end.     All  who  join  in  them  are  li- 
able to  their  confequences.     AH  men  who,  under 
whatever   pretext,  take  a  part  in  the  formation 
or  thv-  fupport  of  fyftems  conftrufted  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  mull,   in  their  nature,  difable  them  from 
the  execution  of  their  duty,  have  made  themfelves 
guilty  of  all  the  prefent  diftraftion,  and  of  the  fu- 
ture ruin,  which  they  may  bring  upon  their  country. 
It  is  a  ferious  affair,  this  fludied  difunion  in  go- 
vernment.    In  cafes  where  union  is  moft  confuhed 
in  the  conftituiion  of  a  miniftry,  and  where  per- 
fons  are  beil  difpofed  to  promote  it,   differences, 
from  the  various  ideas  of  men,  will  arife ;    and, 
from  their  paiTions,  will  often  ferment  into  violent 
heats,  fo  as  greatly  to  diforder  all  public  bufinefs. 
What  muil  be  the  confequence,  when  the  very 
dirtemper  is  made  the  bafis  of  the  conftitution  ;  and 
the  original  weaknefs  of  human  nature  is  ftill  fur- 
ther enfeebled   by  art  and  contrivance  ?    It  mull 
fubvert  government  from  the  very  foundation.    It 
turns  our  public  councils  into  the  mofl  mifchievous 
cabals;    where  the  confideration  is,  not  how  the 
nation's  bufinefs  Ihall  be  carried  on,  but  how  thofe 
who  ought  to  carry  it  on  fliall  circumvent  each 
other.     In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  no  order,  uni- 
formity, dignity,  or  effect,  can  appear  in  our  pro- 
ceedings either  at  home  or  abroad.     Nor  will  it 
make  much  difference,  whether  fome  of  the  con- 
iHtuent  parts  of  fuch  an  adminiftration  are  men  of 
virtue  or  ability,  or  not ;  fuppoling  it  poffible  that 
fuch  men,  with  their  eyes  open,  fliould  choofe  to 
make  a  part  in  fuch  a  body. 
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The  cffefts  of  all  human  contrivances  are  in  the 
hand  of  Providence.  I  do  not  like  to  anfwer,  as 
our  author  fo  readily  does,  for  the  event  of  any 
fpeculation.  But  fure  the  nature  of  our  diforders, 
if  any  thing,  muft  indicate  the  proper  remedy. 
Men  who  aft  fteadily  on  the  principles  I  have 
ftated  may  in  all  events  be  very  ferviceable  to  their 
country ;  in  one  cafe,  by  furnifhing  (if  their  Sove- 
reign Ihould  be  fo  advifed)  an  adminiftration  formed 
upon  ideas  very  different  from  thofe  which  have 
for  fome  time  been  unfortunately  fa(hionable.  But, 
if  this  (hould  not  be  the  cafe,  they  may  be  ftill 
ferviceable  ;  for  the  example  of  a  large  body  of 
men,  fteadily  facrificing  ambition  to  principle,  can 
never  be  without  ufe.  It  will  certainly  be  pro- 
lific, and  draw  others  to  an  imitation.  Vera  gloria 
radices  agit,  atque  etiatn  propagatur, 

I  do  not  think  myfelf  of  confequence  enough 
to  imitate  my  author,  in  troubling  the.  world  with 
the  prayers  or  wifhes  I  may  form  for  the  publick : 
full  as  little  am  1  dlfpofed  to  imitate  his  profef- 
fions ;  thofe  profeflions  are  long  nnce  worn  out  in 
the  political  fervice.  If  the  work  will  not  fpeak 
for  the  author,  his  own  declarations  deferve  but 
little  credit. 
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SO  much  mifplaced  induftry  has  heen  ufed  by  the 
author  of  The  State  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  by 
other  writers,  to  infufe  difcontent  into  the  people,  on 
account  of  the  late  war,  and  of  the  cffe6ks  of  our  na- 
tional debt;  that  nothing  ought  to  be  omitted  which 
may  tend  to  difabufe  the  publick  upon  thefe  fubjefls. 
When  I  had  gone  through  the  foregoing  iheets,  I  recol- 
]e£ted,  that,  in  my  pages  43  and  44,  I  only  gave  the 
comparative  ftates  of  the  duties  colle^ed  by  the  excife  at 
large  j  together  with  the  quantities  of  ftrong  beer  brewed 
in  the  two  periods  which  are  there  compared.  It  might 
be  dill  thought,  that  fome  other  articles  of  popular  con- 
fumption,  of  general  convenience,  and  conne£t:ed  with 
our  manufactures,  might  poifibly  have  declined.  I  there-^ 
fore  now  think  it  right  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  ftate 
of  the  produce  of  three  capital  duties  on  fuch  articles } 
duties  which  have  frequently  been  made  the  fubje£t  of  po- 
pular complaint.  The  duty  on  candles }  that  on  foap, 
paper,  &c.  and  that  on  hides. 

.■,  •         £.     .. 

Average  of  net  produce  of  duty  on  foap,  &c.     ")     r 

for  8  years  ending  1767,  J       ^'^ 

Average  of  ditto  for  8  years,  ending  1754,         228.1 14 


Average  encreafe. 

Average  of  net  produce  of  duty  on  candles 
for  8  years,  ending  1767, 

Average  of  ditto  for  8  years,  ending  1754, 

Average  encreafe, 


£.  36.788 
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155.789 
136.716 

Average 
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Average  net  produce  of  duty  on  hides,  8  years,  [  ^ 

ending  1767,                                          _       j  »«9-2»o 

Ditto  8  years,  ending  1754,  168. aco 


Average  encreafc. 
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This  cncreafe  has  not  arifen  from  any  additional  dutiej. 
None  have  been  impofed  on  tliefe  articles  during  the  war, 
NotwiihftanJing  the  burthens  of  the  war,  and  the  late 
dearnefs  rf  provifions,  the  confumption  of  all  thefc  articles 
has  encreafed,  and  the  revenue  along  with  it. 

There  is  another  point  in  The  State  of  the  Nation,  to 
which,  I  fear,  I  have  not  been  fo  full  in  my  anfwer  as 
I  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  I  am  well  warranted  to  be. 
The  author  has  endeavoured  to  throw  a  fufpicion,  or 
foiTiething  more,  on  that  falutary,  and  indeed  neceffary 
His  note,  meafuie  of  opening  the  ports  in  Jamaica.  *'  Orders  were 
'*  given,"  fays  he,  **  in  Jugu/iy  1765,  for  the  free  ad- 
"  mifllon  of  SpaniQi  veflels  into  all  tne  colonies."  He 
then  obferves,  that  the  exports  to  Jamaica  fell  £.  40.904 
(hort  of  thofe  of  1764;  and  that  the  exports  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year,  1766,  fell  (hort  of  thofe  if  1765,  about 
eighty  pounds  j  from  whence  he  wifely  infers,  that,  this 
decline  of  exports  being  Jince  the  relaxation  of  the  laws 
of  trade,  there  is  a  juft  ground  of  fufpicion,  that  the  co- 
lonies have  been  fupplied  with  foreign  commodities  inflead 
of  Britifh. 

Here,  as  ufual  with  him,  the  author  builds  on  a  fa£l 
which  is  abfoluiely  falfe  ;  and  which,  being  fo,  renders 
his  whole  hypothefis  abfuid  and  impoflTible.  He  aflerts, 
that  the  order  for  admitting  SpaniQi  vefiels  was  given  in 
jfugu/iy  1765.  That  order  uas  not  figned  at  the  trea- 
Jury  board  until  the  i  t^th  day  of  the  November  following  \  and 
therefore  fo  far  fio,n  affcdtipg  the  exports  of  the  year 
1765,  that,  fuppofing  all  poffible  diligence  in  the  com- 
mifiiuners  of  the  cu(lo;iis  in  expediting  that  order,  and 
eveiy  advantage  of  vefllls  ready  to  fail,  and  the  moft 
favourable  wind,  it  would  hardly  even  arrive  in  Jamaica 
within  the  limits  of  that  year. 

'J "his  oi\.ir  could  therefore  by  no  poffibility  be  a  caufe 
of  the  dec  rcale  of  exports  in  1765.  If  it  had  any  mif- 
chievous  operation,  it  could  not  be  before  1766.  In  that 
year,  uc.orjiii;;  to  our  author,  the  exports  fell  fhort  of 
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the  preceding,  juft  eighty  pounds.  He  is  welcome  to  that 
diminution  }  and  to  all  the  cunfequences  he  can  draw 
from  it.  . 

fiut,  as  an  auxiliary  to  account  for  this  dreadful  lofs, 
he  brings  in  the  Free-port  adt,  which  he  obfervcs  (lor  his 
convenience)  to  have  been  made  in  fpring,  1766  j  but 
(for  his  convenience  likewife)  he  forgets,  that,  by  the 
exprefs  provifion  of  the  a(St,  the  regulation  was  not  to 
be  in  force  in  Jamaica  until  the  November  following. 
Miraculous  mult  be  the  activity  of  that  contraband  whofe 
operation  in  America  could,  before  the  end  of  that  year, 
have  re-n£tetl  upon  England,  and  checked  the  exportation 
from  hence  I  unlefs  he  chooles  to  fiippofe,  that  the  mer- 
chants, at  whofe  folicitation  this  adt  had  been  obtained, 
were  To  frighted  at  the  accomplifliment  of  their  own  moft 
cariieft  and  anxious  defire,  that,  before  any  good  or  evil 
efFcdt  from  it  could  happen,  they  immediately  put  a  flop 
to  all  further  exportation. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  muft  look  for  the  true  efFedt  of 
that  adt  at  the  time  of  its  firft  poflibie  operation,  that  is» 
in  the  year  J  767.    On  this  idea  how  (lands  the  account  ? 

J  764  Exports  to  Jamaica  456.528 

1765  4i5-<'24 

1766  *  '  415-544 

1767  (firft  year  of  the  Free -port  adt)  467681 

This  author,  for  the  fake  of  a  prefent  momentary  credit, 
will  hazard  any  future  and  permanent  difgrace.  At  the 
time  he  wrote,  the  account  of  1767  could  not  be  made 
up.  This  was  the  very  firft  year  of  the  trial  of  the 
Free-port  adt ;  and  we  find  that  the  fale  of  Britifh  com- 
modities is  fo  far  from  leftencd  by  that  adt,  that  the 
export  of  1767  amounts  to  £.  52.000  more  than  that 
of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  is  /\  11. coo 
above  that  of  his  ft^ndard  year  1764.  If  I  could  prevail 
on  myfelf  to  argue  in  favour  of  a  great  commercial  fcheme 
from  the  appearance  of  things  in  a  fingle  year,  I  ihould 
from  this  encreafe  of  export  infer  the  beneficial  efFedls 
of  that  meafure.  In  truth,  it  is  not  wanting.  Nothing 
but  the  thickeft  ignorance  of  the  Jamaica  trade  could  have 
made  any  one  entertain  a  fancy,  that  the  leaft  ill  efFedt 
on  our  commerce  could  follow  from  this  opening  of  the 
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portf.  But,  if  the  author  argues  the  effcdl  of  regulati- 
ons in  the  American  trade  from  the  export  of  the  year 
in  which  they  are  made,  or  even  of  the  following;  why 
did  he  not  apply  this  rule  to  his  own  ?  He  had  the  fame 
-  paper  before  him  which  I  have  now  before  mc.  He  muft 
have  feen  that  in  his  (landard  year  (the  year  1764),  the 
principal  year  of  his  new  regulations,  the  export  fell  no 
Icfs  than  £.  128.450  (hort  of  that  in  1763  !  Did  the  ex- 
port trade  revive  by  thefc  regulations  in  1765,  during 
which  year  they  continued  in  their  full  force  ?  It  fell 
about  £.40.000  ftill  lower.  Here  is  a  fall  of^^.  168  000  5 
to  account  for  which,  would  have  become  the  author 
much  better  than  piddling  for  an  /[.  80  fall  in  the  year 
1766  (ihe  only  year  in  vthich  the  order  heobjedls  to  could 
operate),  or  iti  prcfuming  a  fall  of  exports  from  a  re^-ulation 
which  took  place  only  in  November  1766  ;  whofc  cfFcds 
could  not  appear  until  the  following  year;  and  which, 
when  they  do  appear,  utterly  overthrow  all  his  flimfy  rea- 
fcns  and  afteiSted  fufpicions  upon  the  cftVdt  of  opening  the 
ports* 

This  author,  in  the  fame  paragraph,  fay,  that  **  it  was 
**  aflerted  by  the  American  fatUn  and  agenti^  that  the  com* 
•^  manders  of  our  (hips  of  war  and  tenders,  having  cuflom- 
•*  houfe  commiffions,  and  the  ftridl  orders  liven  in  1764 
•*  for  a  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  trade  in  the  ( olonics, 
•*  had  deterred  the  Spaniards  from  trad-ng  with  u^ ;  that 
.  **  the  iale  of  Britifti  manufadlures  in  the  Weft  Indies  hud 
,  **  been  greatly  lefllned,  and  the  receipt  of  large  fums  in 
**  fpe^^ie  prevented." 

If  the   American  fo£lors  and  agents  aflerted  this,  they 

had  good  ground  for  their  aflertion.    They    knew  that 

the    Spanifh   vellels   had    been    driven    from    our    ports. 

The  author  does  not  pofitively   deny    the   fadl.     \i  he 

ihrjuld,     it    will    be   proved.      Wiien    the    failors   con- 

nedled  this  meafure  and  its  natural  confequences,   with 

an   actual    fall    in    the    exports   to  Jamaica,    to   no   Icfs 

an  amount  than  (^.  128.450  in  one  year,  and  with  a  fur- 

.  ther  fall  in   the  n  xt,  is  their  aflertion  very  wonderful.' 

...    The  author  himfelf  is  lull   as  much  alarmed  by  a  fall  of  I 

only /[.  40. COO}  for,  giving  him  the  fa£ts  which  he  chufes 

;    to  coin,  it  is  no  more.  Theexpulfion  of  the  Spaniih  vef- 

fels   muft   certainly   have  been  one  caufe,  if  not  of  the 

:    firft  dcclenfion  of  the  exports,  yet  of  their  continuance 
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in  their  reduced  ftate.  Other  caufes  had  their  operation, 
without  doubt.  In  what  degree  each  caufe  produced  it^ 
efl'edt,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  But  the  ta6l  of  a  fall  of 
exports  upon  the  retraining  plan,  and  of  a  rife  upon  the 
talcing  place  of  the  enlarging  plan,  is  eflabliflicd  beyond 
all  contradi£lion. 

This  author  fays,  that  the  h^i  relative  to  the  Spanifli 
trade  were  aflcrted  by  American  faSlon  and  agents  ^  in- 
finuating,  that  the  miniilry  of  1766  had  no  better  authority 
for  their  plan  of  enlargement  than  fuch  aflertions.  The 
moment  he  choofes  it,  he  (hall  fee  the  very  fame  thing 
aflerted  by  governours  of  provinces,  by  commanders  of 
men  of  war,  and  by  officers  of  the  cuftoms  ;  perfons  the 
mod  bound  in  duty  to  prevent  contraband,  and  the  moft 
interefted  in  the  feizures  to  be  made  in  confequence  -f 
{lri£l  regulation.  I  fupprefs  them  for  the  prefent ;  wKhing 
that  the  author  may  not  drive  me  to  a  more  full  difcuffion 
of  this  matter  than  it  may  be  altogethei  prudent  to  en- 
ter into.  I  wifli  he  had  not  made  any  of  thefe  dif- 
cufTions  necefTary. 
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